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CHAPTER Xn. 



fOUON AMD DOMEBTIO ASPBOTS OF THB RBFORMATKm 

IN ENGLAND. 

In the sensitiye condition of Europe the effect of 
events was felt beyond their natoral consequence* 
The death of Catherine of Arragon led to the renewal 

of the war between France and the Empire. Pan! 
III., in real or pretended reluctance to proceed to the 
last extremity, had for a time sospended the Bull of 
Deposition which he had drawn against the King of 
England.^ It was idle to menace while he was nnable 
to strike ; and the two great Catholic powers had de- 
clined, when his intention was first made known to 
them, to furnish him viith the necessary sup])()rt. 
Francis I., who trifled, as it suited his convenience, 
with the court of London, the see of Rome, the Smal- 
caldic League, and the Divan at Constantmople, had 
protested against a step which would have compelled 
him to a definite course of action. The Emperor, so 
long as Solyman was unchecked u])on the Danube, and 
Moorish corsairs swept the Mediterranean and ravaged 
the coasts of Italy, had shrunk firom the cost and peril 
- of a new contest. 

A declaration of war, in revenge for the injuries of 
the divorced queen, would indeed have been welcomed 

1 He told Sir Gregory Cassalis that he bad been compelled by external 
fW M u re to istne threats, "qiuetaiiMn mmqaMU in aoioio balniit «d ezitiui 
perdacere.'* — Sir QngoiyCaMalis to Homy Till.: MS, CMfon. VUMn 
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14 Spain, and England. [Ca m 

with enthusiasm by the gentlemen of Spain. A Lon* 
don merchant, residing at Cadiz, furnished his govern* 
ment with unwelcome evidence of the spirit which was 
abroad in the Peninsula: have perceived," he 
wrote to Cromwell, ** the views and manners of these 
Aoimoirtty of Countries, ami favour that these Spaniards do 

the FpanLirds l T^- ^ II- t 

niraii.st^tiie bear towards the Kmg s lirace and his sub- 
England jccts, whicli is Very tedious in their liearts 
both in word and dcud, with their great Popish naughty 
slanderous words in all parts. And truly the King's 
Cbace hath little or no favour now. We be all taken 
in derision and hated as Turks, and called heretics, 
and laiterians, and other spiteful words ; and they say 
here iilaiidv they trust shortly to have war with Enjx- 
land, and to set in the Bishoj> of Rome with all his dis- 
ciples again in England." ^ The affront to a Castilian 
princess had wounded the national honour; the bigotry 
of a people to whom alone in Europe their creed re- 
mained a passion, was shocked by the religious revolu- 
tion with which that att'roiit had been attended ; and 
Fostered by Eiiglisli and Irish refugees, Avho flocked 

f^f^^j^^** to their harbours, found willing hsteners 
when they presented themselves as the mis- 
sionaries of a crusade.^ Charles himself was withheld 
only by prudence from indulging the. inclination of his 
Aciiiwnd subjects. He shared to the full their hauffh- 
peror. tv seusitiveuess ; aiiain and again m his pri- 
vate consultations with the Pope he had spoken of the 
revenge which he would one (hiy exact against hia 
uncle ; and one of the best informed statesmen of the 
age, whose memoirs have descended to us, declares 

1 Biduurd Ebbei to CromweU: M8, CotUm. Vupaakm, B 7, <bl. 87- 

t There be here both Englishmen and Irishmen muaj that doth daSly 
'mvent slander to the realm of England, with as many naughty Popish 
pnctices as they can and may do, and specially Irishmen.*' — Ibid. 
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u^} Anmmit^ of the JErnperor, 1& 

that every person who understood anything of the con- 
dition of Europe, believed assnredlj that he would at 
last execute his threat.^ 

But as yet no favourable opportunity had ofiered it* 

self". His arms were occupied with otlier enemies ; 
the Irisli rebellion bad collapsed ; the disallection in 
Enc^lani seemed unable to coalesce with sufiicient tinn- 
cess to encourage an invasion in its support. It was 
not till the dose of the year 15d5« when Charles re- 
turned to Naples covered with glory from his first ex- 
pedition into Africa, that means and leisure for his 
larger object at length offered themselves. The«m- 
His power and his tame were now at tlieir from hu 

C^^^MiQlt lift 

zenith. He had destroyed the Moslem fleet ; Afrio*, 
he had wrested Tunis from the dreaded Barbarossa ; 
he had earned the gratitude of the Catholic world by 
the delivery of twenty thousand Christian slaves. The 
last ornament might now he added to his wreath of 
glory, if he would hush down the tumults of heresy as 
he had restored peace to the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

With this intention Charles remained in Italy for 
the winter. The Pope again meditated the And medi. 
publication of the Bull of Deposition ; ^ a cir- 
cular was issued from the Vatican, copies of 
which w?re sent even to the Lutheran princes, invit- 
ing a criijade against England,^ and Cardinal Granvelle 

1 **L*Emp^ur a deux fois qu'W avoit parl^ audit Evesqne Iny avoit fiuet 
aa di^cours lonf^ et plein de grande passion dc la cnicllo guorre ^pril enten- 
doit faire centre le dit Roy d'Angloterro, au cas qu'il ne repriii.st ot resti- 
tuaat ea sea honueurs la Keyue Catherine sa taute, vt luy avuit declare Ice 
Boyens qa*U aToit execater yivement iceUe guerre, et principalement mi 
moyen de la bonne intelligence oe qn'il disoit avoir avee le d*EeoiM.** 
Martin du liellay: .U( nmlrs, p. 110. 

* Reginald Pole states that the issue was only prevented by the newB oi 
Queen Catherine's death, — role to Prioli: EiusUts^N o\. i. p. 442. 

• Sleilan. 
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Mission qf Cardinal QrameUe. [Ch. jul 



was instructed to sound the disposition of Francis, and 
persuade his cooperation. The Emperor would bo 
moderate in his demands ; an active participation would 
not be required of him ; ^ it would be sufficient if he 
would forget his engagement with an excommunicated 
sovereign to whom promises were no longer binding, 
and would remain passive. 

There was reason to believe tliat Granvelle's mission 
Dnbioiu would be successful. The year precedingf 
of Kiudlf Charles had played off a hope of Milan as a 
bribe to disunite the French from England; he was 
ready now to make a definite promise. With the first 
slight inducement Francis had wavered ; while a^ain, 
in point of rehglon, his conduct was mure siitisfactory 
than had been expected. He adhered in appearance 
to the English alliance, but he had deceived Henry's 
hopes that he would unite in a rupture with Rome ; he 
had resisted all entreaties to declare the independence 
of the Gallican church ; he had laboured to win back 
the Germans out of schism, partly to consolidate tlie 
French influence in Euro])e as opposed to tlie Imperial, 
but partly also, as he had taken pains to prove, that no 
doubt might be entertained of the position of France 
in the great question of the Reformation. He had al- 
lowed himself, indeed, as a convenience, to open nego- 
tiations for a treaty with Solyman ; but the Turks, in 
the eves of devout Catholics, were less obnoxious than 
heretics ; ^ and the scandal was obscured by an open SiO- 

1 Du 6«Uay*8 Mmiaiir$^ p. 185. 

s " The Turks do not compel othen to adopt their belief. He who does 
not attack their ruli^'ion may profoss among them what religion he will; he 
is safe, liut where this pestilent seed is so-wTi, those Avho do not accept, 
and those who openly oppose, are in equal peril." — Reginald Pole; Dt Uni' 
taU Eoctedm. For the ardi-enemy of England even the name of heretie 
WW too good " They err,'* says the same writer elsewhere, " who call the 
King of England heretio or achisinatic. He has no daims to name ao hoO' 
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pentance for past shortcomings, and a declaration that 
for the fiiture he would eschew the crime of toleration, 
and show do mercy to any Protestant who might fall 
within his grasp. An English stranger saw iv-rtitfon 

Francis of France march through the streets taut* inpary. 
of Paris with tlie princes of tlie blood, tlie queen, the 
{^rincesses, the bisliops, cardinals, dukes, lords, counts, 
the " blue blood " of the nobility. They had torches, 
tnd banners, and relics of the saints, the whole machin- 
ery of the faith : and in the presence of the august as* 
semblage ax heretics were burnt at a single fire ; the 
king gave thanks to God that he liad learnt his obli<:a- 
tions as a Christian sovereign ; and, imploring the Di- 
vine forgiveness because in past years he had spared 
the lives of some few of these wretches whom it was 
his duty to have destroyed, he swore that thencefor- 
ward they should go all, as many as he could discover, 
to the fliunes.1 

Thus, therefore, good hopes were entertained of 
Francis; but inasmuch it was known with wliat a pas- 
sion he had set his heart on Milan, Charles resolved 
fiot to trust too entirely to his zeal for oi thodoxy ; and, 
either through Granvelle or through his ambassadors, 

ovrable. The heretic and schismatic acknowledge the power and provi- 
d«Me of God. Ho takes God utterly awaj.*' — Apology to Ckarlea Uu fyOL 
1 Sire, je pense que vous aroz aitendu du supplication quo lo Boy fit, 

estnnt la present luy incine allant en ordre apres Ics reliquos me testo por- 
tant ung torche v.n son ma\'Ti avecques ses til/., scs evesqiu's. et caniinaulz 
devant luy, et les dues, contes, seigneurs, seneschals, eaquieres, et aultres 
nobles gens u])res luy; et laReyne port(-c par deux homines avecques ]a 
fille da Roy et ses propres. Apves touts les grosses dames et demoiseOos 
luivants a pi^. Quant tout ceci fit fayt on briilait vi. a ung feu. Et le 
Roy pour sa part rcniereioit Dieu qu'il avoit donne cognoissance de si grand 
mal le priant de pardon qu'il avoit pardonne a ung ou deux le en pass^j 
et qu*il na pas este plus diligente en faysant esecation; et fit apres serment 
quo dky en arant fl les brulerait tons tons tant qn*il en trouverolt.** — 
Andrew Baynton to Henr>' VIII.: M8, 8taU 7*qper temp. Hmiy 
VI 1 1 , second series, Vol. IV. 

TOU III. 9 
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he signified his consent to an arrangement which 
would hare consigned Italy eonclusively to a Gallicao 
Tiie Em- supremacv. Sforza« the last reifiminfi^ duke* 

peror offers r i/ j o o 

Milan to tiM whose claims had hitherto heen supported hy 

Duke of ... 

Orleans. the Imperialists, liad died childless in the 
previous October. The settlement which had been 
made in the treaty of Cambray had thus been rendered 
nugatory ; and Francis desired tlie duchy for his sec- 
ond SOU) the Duke of Orleans, who, in right of his 
wife, Catherine de' Medici, would inherit also the duko> 
doms of Florence and Urbino. If the Emperor was 
acting in good faith, if he had no intention of escaping 
from his am-eement when the observance of it should 
no longer be necessary, he was making no common 
sacrifice in acquiescing in a disposition the consequence 
of which to the House of Austria he so clearly fore- 
saw.^ He, however, seemed for the present to have 
surrendered himself to the interests of the Church ; ^ 
i^jj. and, in return for the concession, Francis, 



SJ!?nf?o^f ^^^^'O himself advised Henry VIII. to 

I^iSaeoe- inarry Anne Boleyn, — Francis, who had de- 
dared that Henry's resistance to the Papacy 
was in the common interest of all Christian princes, — 
Francis, who had promised to make Henry's cause 
his own, and, three years previously, had signed a 
treaty, offensive and defensive, for the protection of 

1 " The Duke of Orleans is married to the niece of Clement the Seventh 
If I give him Milan, and he be dependent only on his father, he will be 
altogether French ... * he will be detached wholly from the confederacy 
of the Empire.'* — Speech of Charles the Fifth in the Consistofy at Rome. 
Btate Papers, Vol. VII. p. 641. 

2 CharU-s certainly did give a promise, and the date of it is fixed for the 
middle of the Avinter of 1535-3G by the protest of the French court, '.vhen 
it was subsequently witlulrawn. " Your Majesty," Count de Vigny said, 
on the 18th of April, 1536, " promised a few montlis ago that yon wooU 
give ISIUan to the Duke of Orleans, and not to his hrother the Duke a# 

* — Ibid.: BUUe Ptgien^ Vol. VU. 
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France and England against Imperial and Papal nsiir- 
pations, — sank before the temptation. He professed 
his willingness to join hand and heart with the Emper* 

or in restorin£j unity to Cliristendom and crushing the 
Reformation. Anticijiating and exceeding the r('<nu'st3 
which had been proposed to him, he volunteered his 
services to urge in his own person on Henry the neces- 
sity of submitting to the universal opinion of Christen- 
dom ; and, to excuse or soften the effironter}- of the 
demand, he suggested, that, in addition to the censures, 
a Ibrnial notice should be served upon all Christian 
princes and potentates, summoning them to the assist- 
ance of the Papacy to compel the King of England 
with the strong hand to obey the sentence of the See 
of Rome.^ A Catholic league was now on the point 
of completion. The good nnderstanding so much 
dreaded by English ministers, between France, the 
Empire, and the Papacy, seemed to be achieved. A 
council, the decision of which could not be doubtful, 
would be immediately convoked by Paul, under the 
protectorate of the two powers ; and the Reformation 
would become a question no longer of argument, bat 
of strength. 

Happily, the triple cord was not yet too secure to 
be broken by an accident. The confederacy promised 
^vDurablj till the new year. At the end of jammry. 
January it became known in Italy that the qu^^oJ£ 
iiriginal cause of the English quarrel existed jSSiSkk 
no longer — that Queen Catherine was no 

1 **Bieii wtdt d*adTb qnant au fidot d* Aogleterro, afin qa*fl aoft pint 

de conleur de presser le Roy dudit paya a se oondescendre a Toiniiioa uni- 
rerselle des ChrOlicns, que I'Knipereur fist qno notre Sainct Pere pommaat 
d« ce faire tou8 les princes et potentatB Chretiens; et a luy assist er, et don- 
Bar miUQ forte pour fiiire obeir le dit Roy h la senteace et determinAtioa 
itrSlgliM."— DttBelUy: JftatoAn, p. 136. 
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more. On the first arrival of the news there was an 
outbui'st of indignation. Stories of the circumstaAcea 
of her death were spread abroad with strange and 
firightM details. Even Charles himself hinted his sus- 
picions to the Pope that she had been un&irly dealt 
with, and fears were openly expressed for the safety of 
the Princess Mary.^ But, in a short time, calmer coun^ 
sels began to prevail. Authentic accounts of the 
queen's last hours must have been received early in 
February from the Spanish ambassador, who was with 
her to the end ; and as her decease gave no fresh cause 
for legitimate complaint, so it was possible that an em- 
barrassing difficulty was peacefully removed. On both 
NtirboiM '*^i(lc's there might now, it was tliought, be 
ITe^SnSiJ' some relaxation without compromise of prin- 
ciple ; an attempt at a reconciliation might at 
le»tbe made before ventaring on the extremity of war. 
Once more the Pope allowed the censures to sleep.^ 
The Emperor, no longer compelled by honour to treat 
Henry as an enemy, no longor felt himself under the 
necessity of making sacrifices to Francis. He allowed 

Bbroh. his olfer of Milan to the Duke of Orleans to 

wl til draws melt into a proposal which would have left 
Myui.'''^^ uninjured the Imperial influence in Italy; 
and Francis, who had regarded the duchy at last as his 
own, was furious at his disappointment, and prepared 
for iiiunediate war. So slight a cause ])r()duced effects 
BO weighty. Henry, but a few weeks before menaced 
with destruction, found himself at once an object of 
eonrteous soUcitation from each of the late confeder- 

1 Du Bellaj: Memoin. "Hie palam obloqauntur de morte iUius ao 
vvrantur de Puella regiti ne brevi sequatur.** — "I assure you a.un speak 
hHe tngice of these matters which is not to be touched by tetten.** — Haf* 
f si to Starkev, from Yeuice, Feb. 5, 1535-362 EUil, second aefici, YoL IL 

3 Pole to Prioli: YoL L i>. 443. 
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ates. The Pope found a means of communicating to 
him the change in his sentiments.^ Francis, carelesi 
of all considerations beyond revenge, laboured to piece 
together the fragments of a friendship which his own 
treachery had dissolyed : and Charles, through his resi* 
dent at the court of London, and even with Ad?»tie«of 
his own hand m a letter to Uromwell, con- tiu CathoUo 
descended to request that his good brother ^lu? 
would forget and forgive what was past The occasion 
of their disagreement being removed, he desired to 
retnm to the old terms of amity. The Princess Mary 
might he declared legitimate, having been at least bom 
in bond fide parentum ; and as soon as this ditiiculty 
should have been overcome, he promised to use his 
good oihces with the Pope, that, at the impending coun- 
cil, his good brother's present marriage should be de- 
clared valid, and the succession arranged as he desired.^ 
Finally, that he might lose no time in reaping the ben- 
efit of his advances, he reminded Henry that the old 
treaties remained in force by which they had bound 
themselves to assist each other in the event of invasion ; 
that he looked to his good ofHces and his assistance in 
the now imminent irruption of the French into Italy. 

The £nglish government lavished large sums as 
secret service money in the European courts. Though 
occasionally misled in reports from other quarters, they 
were always admirably informed by their aoents at 
Rome.^ Henry knew precisely the history of the lato 
coalition against him, and the value which he might 
attach to these new professions. He had no intention 
of retracing any step which he had taken. For his 

1 "There hath been means made unto us hy tlie Bishop of iioine himseii 
kr ft wccnciliaikni." — Htoiy VIIL to PaMS Bnmet't CoUMtanea^ p. 47i. 
s Henry VIII. to Pace: Burnetts CoUtetanea, p. 476. f.rrd Herbert>pb 

196. Du TUUay'g MamTin, 
» Da BelUy. 
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leparation from the rest of Christendom, £U)me and 
tihe other powers were alone responsible. 

Events would now work for him. He had only to 
stand still. To the Pope he sent no answer ; bat he 

allowed Sir Gregory Cassalis to hold an indirect com- 
mission as his representative at the Papal cuurt. To 
Francis he remained indifferent. The apphcation on 
the part of the Emperor had been the most elaborate ^ 
and to him his answer was the most explicit Ha 
reoeived the Spanish ambassador in an audience at 
TiMBpuiUi Greenwich, and, af^r a formal declaralion 
has an an- had been made of Charles's messafre, he re- 
Greenwich. pHcd witli the terms on which be would con- 
sent to forget the events of the preceding years. The 
interruption of friendly relations betw^een England and 
Spain was the foult wholly and entbelj, he said, of the 
Emperor. When the crown of the CsBsars was last 
vacant, it had been at the disposal of himself ; and he 
it was who had permitted the choice to fall on its pres- 
ent wearer. In Charles's difficulties he had lent him 
money : to him Charles was indebted for his power, 
his influence, and his fome ; and, in return, he had 
met <mly with ingratitude. To remember injuries, 
however, was not in his nature. We can continue 
cm* displeasure to no man," he said, if he do once 
remove the cause thereof ; so if he which is a prince 
of honour, and a personage whom we once c ose and 
thought worthy for his virtue and qualities to be ad- 
vanced, will, by his express writings, either desire us 
to put his doings towards us in oblivion, or by the- 
same purge himself and declare that such things 
wherein we have noted unkindiiess at his hands liave 
been unjustly imputed to him, we shall gladly embrace 
his offer touching the reconciliation." Being the in 
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iured pftrtyi he could receive uo advance and tieat 
of no conditions unless with this necessaiy preliminaiy. 
Let the £mperor deal with him frankly, and he should 
leceive a reasonable answer to all his reasonaUe re* 

quests. 

** For the Bisliop of Rome, he had not,'* he con- 
tinued, " proceeded on so slight grounds as he would 
alter any one piece of his doings. In all his causes he 
had laid his foundation upon the laws of God, nature, 
and honesty, and establidied lus works made upon the 
same with consent of the states of the realm in open ' 
and high court of parliament." The Bishop, however, 
had himself made known his desire for a return to 
a better understanding with him, and he did not think 
It expedient that a third party should interfere.^ 

The haughly answer concealed a less indifferent feel- 
mg. Heniy was seriously consdous of the danger of 
the isolation of the country ; and though he chose 
in words to defend liis self - respect, though he saw, 
perliaps, in a high bearing the surest means to com- 
' mand die respect of others, he was anxious Anxiety or 

^ * Hraiy to Iw 

from his heart to resume his old relations «>r»d ^ 

tens wiUi 

with Spain and Flanders, so important for ttMinpnv. 
English commerce, and still more important for the 
tadt sanction of his past conduct, which would be im- 
plied in a renewed treaty with the nephew of Catherine. 
He directed tlie Eni^lish resident at the Imperial court 
to report the manner in which his reply had been re- 
ceiTed: he desired him at the same time to lose no 
opportonily of impressing, both on Charles and on his 
ministers, the benefits which would accrue to all Chris- 
tendom, as well as to themselves, if they wen agiin 
Qii good terms.^ 
1 Hfloiy VIII. to Pace: Bumet's Col ectanea, p. 476. > Ibid. 
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So matters hong unporfain through the spring. The 
court o£ Rome continued hopeful,^ although at that 
Tery time the English parliaments were debating the 
contents of the Black Book, and decreeing the disso- 
lution of the siiiaUer monasteries. Rumour was still 
War between favourable to a recoiiriliation, when, for the 

France and n i . , . , 

th« Empire, moment, au other considerations were at>- 
Borbed in the breaking out of the French war. 

Ftands had not waited for the declaration of a 
change of policy on the part of Charles to collect an 
army. On the first hint of a difficulty he saw what 
was intended. Milan, after all, was not to be surren- 
dered. His chief military successes had been gained 
by a suddenness of movement which approached to 
treachery. Instantly that he knew Charles to be hesi- 
tating, he took advantage of some trifling Border 
di£ferences to open a quarrel ; and he declared war and 
strnck his first blow at the same moment. His troops 
D'Annebauit entered Savoy, and the brilliant D'Annebault, 
Piedmont. who Commanded in chief, sweeping all before 
him, had overrun Piedmont and had secured and forti- 
fied Turin, before a man had been raised to oppose him. 

This unwelcome news found the Emperor at Naples 
in the middle of March. Report slightly, but only 
slightly, anticipating the reality, brought information 
at tlic same time of a Franco-Turkish alliance, and of 
the approach of a fresh Ottoman fleet ; and in the 
first burst of anger and mortification Charles swore 
that this time he would not lay down his arms till 
either he or his rival had ceased to wear a crown.' 
Antonio de Leyra was left to collect and equip an 
army ; Charles himself went in the first week in April 

1 M to Prioli, Hax«h, 1S86; EpU. Reg. PoU^ YoL I. 

s Sir Gngoty GiaMUsto Gromwell: BtaUPeg^ YoL YII. ik 611. 
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to Boine, to make a public protest against the French 
aggression. On the seventeenth of that ApHin. 
monthy Pope, prelates, cardinals, and foreign JJJ^lJi^ 
ambassadors being all assembled in the con- Ji;^"ou»S. 
sistory, lie rose, and with his bonnet in his *o«y«*B*'"*- 
hand poured ont in Spanisli a hjni; and passiunate invec- 
tive, denouncing the King of France as the enemy of 
God and man — the wanton and wicked disturber of 
the world. When peace was necessary before all 
things to compose schism, and to repel the Turks, 
Francis was breaking tliat peace — was brint^ing in the 
Turks — was conluundino; heaven and earth only for 
bis own ambition. In the interests of Europe, even 
now he would give ]\Iilan to the Duke of Angoulesme ; 
the union of the duchies was too formidable a danger 
to allow him to bestow it on the Duke of Orleans. 
This was his last concession : if it was refiised, he 
challunged Francis to decide their differences Andchai- 
in single combat, laying Burgnndy in gage iin^JJU.** 
against Lorn hardy, the victor to have both in 
undisputed possession. 

Explosions of passion were not unfreqnent with 
Charles, and formed the most genuine feature in hii 
character. His audience, however, were fluttered by 
his violence. His own i)rudence taught him the neces- 
sity of some explanation. On the following day the 
consistory reassembled, when, in calmer tones, he 
reaffirmed his accusations, and renewed his proposals. 

am not against peace,^' he said ; those who so 
accuse me slander me. The Pope is the common 
friend of myself and the King of France. Withe ut 
his Holiness's permission I should not have spoken 
as I sj)oke yesterday. 1 bear no pei sonal malice. I 
leoeived the sacrament before I entered your asaem* 
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bly, and many as arc my errors and infirmities, 1 
Rm not 9D bad a Christian as to communicate while 
in mortal sin. But a confederate of. the Empire is 
attacked — it is my duty to defend him. The Duke 

of Savoy is my near relative ; but were he a stran 
ger, so long as he is one uf my lieges, I must ex- 
pose my life for him, as he would expose his lile foi 
me. I have challenged the King of France to morta< 
somhat; but not in malice, not in vain bravado oi 
appetite for glory. Wise men do not thrust themselves 
into desperate duels, least of all with an antagonist sr 
stroiifr and skiliul. I ullered him the alternative of 
this combat only if peace was impossible, that the ter- 
rible evils which menace Christendom might be thuf 
avoided. For here I say it, and while I say it I di< 
but claim my proper privilege as an honest sovereign* 
not only would I expose my person to peril, but gladly 
would I sacrifice my hfe for the welfare of the Christia-i 
world.'' » 

The challenge might naturally have touched Francii/, 
whose one sound quality was personal courage ; buc 
on this occasion the competitors had exchanged theik* 
charactenu Francis had the start in the field : he haJ 
twelve thousand picked troops in Turin ; the remainder 
of the invading force was distributed in impregnable 
positions over Piedmont and Savoy.^ For once he 
determined to w in a reputation for prudence as well as 
daring, and he left Charles to ^seek his remedy where 
he could find it. The Pope entreated, but in vain ; 
and the campaign followed which was so disastrous to 
the Empire, which for a time reversed so signally the 

1 An intcrcstiiij^ account of tliese speechos and of tlte proceedings in th« 
fionsistory la printed in the Stule Papers^ Vol. V^ll. p. 646. It vrasproMblj 
iDBished bj Sir Gregory GumUs. 

« SfarOngoiy CaasalistoGlmnfrdl: JtUole PiqMiv, YaL Til. 
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relative position of the two princes, and defeated tiie 
expectations of the keenest statesmen. 

Finding himself too late, without delay and diiiicultji 
to expel the French out of their Italian con- jq^, 
quests, Charles, in spite of the remonstrance vii'J^'^ro- 
of his generals, and relyino^, as was tliou^lit, 
on a repetition of the treason of'tlic Duke of Houibon, 
by one or more of the Galilean nobility,^ led his army 
into Provenoe. He trusted either that he would find 
the country undefended, or that the French chivalry, 
when attacked in their homes, would, with their usual 
recklessness, risk a decisive battle ; or, at least, tliat in 
a fertile distriet he would find no dilhculty in procur- 
ing provisions. In each of his calculations he found 
liimself fatally mistaken. The inhabitants of Pro- 
vence had themselves destroyed their crops, ne finda tte 
and driven away their cattle. In his front, wuSSl 
Montmorency lay intrenched at Avignon, and Fran- 
cis between Lyons and Valence, in fortified camps. 
Time and necessity had on this occasion been enlisted 
as tiie allies of France ; and with the garrison of 
Marseilles in his rear intercepting his sup- neiaunabu 
plies, unable to advance, and shut up in a 
country which had been left barren as an Arabian des- 
ert, the Emperor sate still in the sultry summer heats, 
while his army melted away from him with Augiwi. 
famine and disease. De Leyva, his ablest ahci^o^en 
commander, and thirty thousand veterans, 
miserably perished. He escaped only from being driven 
into the sea by a retreat ; and crept back into Italy with 
the broken remnant of his forces, baffled and humiliated 

1 "Omues qui soUerti Judicio ista pensitare solent, ita statuunt aliqaid 
prodftioilis in Gallift esse paratam non dissimile DndB Borbonis prodHiaiii 
Non eniin alind yident quod Cassarem ill uc trahcm poaMt" — Sir Gregory 
CMMlis to CromweD: 8taU Papers, YoL YIL 
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in the only European war ijito which no fault of hit 
own had plunged him. 

Of the feelings with which these events were re- 
garded by Henry, we have little evidence. No positive 
results followed fi'om the first interchange of messages , 
but Charles so far endured the tone in which his ad- 
v^ances had been received, that Iresh communications 
of moderate friendHness were interchauired tliroujxh 
Sir Gregory Cassalis at the beginning of the summer.^ 
In July Henry offered his services as a mediator with 
the court of France both to the Emperor and to the 
Queen Regent of tlie Netherlands.' At the same time 
Tn4iflbrent Eudish cnmncers were in the French camp 
KuKiauj. Ill i ruvence, ])e!-lia|)s as professional students 
of the art of war, ])erhaps as volunteers indirectly 
countenanced by the government.* The quarrel, in 
reality, admitted of no solution except by the sword ; 
and if the English felt no absolute satisfaction in see- 
ing two powers crippling each other's strength, w^ho, 
a few months previously, were in league for their own 
ruin, the government at least saw no reason to co- 
operate with either side, in a cause wliicii did not 
concern them, or assist in bringing a dispute to a 
close which had broken out so opportunely for them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile the probabilities of a reunion with Rome 

^ See Cassalis's Correspondence with Cromwell in May, 1536: Siait 
Papers, Vol YIL 

^ The clearest account which I have seen of the point in dispute between 

Charles V. and Francis T. is contained in a paper drawn by some English 
itBte!*man apparently for Heoiy's use.— .fio/itt Bouse M33, first series, 

No. 757. 

• When the Eiigli.sh army was iu the Netherlands, in 1543, the Emperor 
especially admired the disposition of their oitrenchments. Sir John Wal- 
lop, the M»aimander4n-chief, told him he had Icamt that art some years 
before in a campaign, of which the Emperor himself must remember aooM' 
thing, in the south of France. 
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had for a moment brightened. It was stated at the 
dose of the last volume that, on the discovery of 

the adulteries of the queen, a panic arose among 
the Reformers, lest the king should regard her crime 
as a judgment upon the divorce, and in the sudden 
revulsion retrace his steps. It was seen, too, that 
»£ter her punishment their fears were allayed by au 
act of parliament against the Papal usurpations, ^e 
most emphatic which had yet been passed, and that 
the country settled hack into an equihbrium of ])er- 
manent hostihty. There are cireunistanees remaining 
to be explained, both with respect to tlie first alarm 
and to the statute by which it was dispelled. 

The partial advances which had been made by the 
Pope had been neither accepted nor rejected, when, 
on the 20th of May, a courier from England jj„y 
brouglit the news of Anno's inisdenicanours fomwiat""' 
to Rome. Tlie consistory would have been SJ^^©^ 
more than mortal if they had not be(>n <le- Q"««aAnne. 
lighted. From the first they had ascrilxid the king's 
conduct to the in&tuating beauty of Cathenne's rival. 
It was she who, tigress-like, had thirsted for the 
blood of their martyrs, and at her shrine they had 
been sacrificed.^ Her character a])pcared at last in its 
true colours ; the enchantment was Ijroken, and tlie 
abhorrence with which Henry's name had so lately 
been regarded was changed throughout Italy to a gen- 
eral feeling of pity.' The precious sheep who had 

1 Pole, in writing to Charles V., says that Henry's cruellies to tht 
Romanists had been attribated wholly to the " Lesna" at his side; and 
'*irfaen he had shed the blood of her whom he had fed with the Uood of 
others," every one expected that he would have reooTered his senses.—* 

1*011 Aj>oh)(jin atl O't'ohirn Qii'intum. 

* "The news, which some days past were divulged of the queen's 
case, made a great tragedy, which was celebrated by all men*s voices with 
admiration and great mfyaaj to that woman to have betrayed that oobte 
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been lost to the Church would now return to the fold« 
and the Holy Father would w( Icome back his erring 
child with paternal affection.^ This seems to have 
been the general expectation ; unquestionably it was the 
expectation of the Pope himself. Paul sent a^n for 
Sir Gre<j;ory Cassalis, and after expressing his delight 
that God had delivered the king from his unhappy 
connexion, he told him that he waited only for the 
most trifling intimation of a desire for reunion to send 
a nuntio to England to compose all differences and to 
grant everything which the king could reasonably de- 
mand.2 Limiting, like a man of business, the advan- 
tages which he iiad to olfer to the present world, the 
May 27. Pope suggested that Henry, in connexion 
SJati silr himself, might now become the arbiter 
2!ii?t?ii^ of £urope, and prescribe terms to the Em- 
u^nrj^fora ^ ^ ^ Frauce. For himself and 
for his office he said he had no ambition. 
The honour and tlie profit sliould alike be for England. 
An accession of either to the })ontiHcate might prove 
its ruin.^ He lauded the king's early character, his 

prince after such a manner, who had exalted her so high, and put himself 
to peril not without purturbation of all the world for her cause. But God 
showed Himself a rightful j udge to discover such treason and iniquity. AU 
is Ibr the best. And I redcon this to the king's great fortune, ttiet Qofl 
woald i^ve him graoe to see and touch with his luuid wliae gieat enemies 
■nd traitors he lived withal." — Hanrel to Starkey,from Venice, Hay 96: 
Ellis, second series, Vol. TI. p. 77. 
1 Pole to Contarini: Ejnst., Vol. I. p. 457. 

s ** Dicerem in ipso me adeo bonum animum reperisse ut {oocul dubio 
vestn Miyestas omnia de ipso sibi polliceri posait" Sir ChregOEy Caasslis 
to Heniy VIILs .1/5. Cotton, VUeUiut^ B 14, fol. ?15. 

< Neque ea cupiditate laborare at soss fortunas in iramensum augent aut 
Poutiticales fines propaget unde accidere posset ut ab h:\c .... instituta 
ratione recederet. — Ibid. The MS. has been injured by 6re — words and 
paragraphs are ill places wanting. In the present passage it is not dear 
irhether Paul was speaking of the Papsl antbofi^ genevsUy, or of tlit 
Pontifical states in France and Italy* 
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magnanimi^f His generous assistance in times past to 
ihe Holy See, his derotion to the Catholic faith. For- 
getting the Holy Loafrue, glossing over the Bull (»f 
Deposition as an official form wliich there had been no 
thought of enforcing, he ventured to say that for him 
self he bad been Henry's friend from the beginning. 
He had urged his predecessor to permit the divorce ; 
at Bologna he had laboured to persuade the Kmperor 
to consent to it.* He had sent a.red hat to the Bishop 
of Kochestcr onlv tliat he miiiht have the benefit <»f 
his assistance at the approaching council ; and when 
he heard of his death, being surrounded by solicitations 
and clamours for vengeance, he had but seemed for a 
time to consent to measures which would never have 
been executed. 

A warmer overture could scarcelv have been con- 
ceived, and Cassalis ventured to undertake that it was 
made in good fiiith.^ It was true tliat, as Cardinal of 
-Ravenna, Paul III. had been nii advocate for Heniy ; 
and his abrupt change on his election to the see proves 
remarkably how the genius of the Papacy could control 
the inclination of the individnal. Now, however, the 
Pope availed himself gladly of his earlier conduct, and 
for a month at least nothing transpired at Rome to damp 
his expectation. On the 5tli of June Cardi- Theronsi^. 
nal Campeggio wrote to the Duke of Suffolk {gitSSE 
to feel his way towards the recovery of his lost ^ 
bishopric of Salisbury.* As late as St. John's day (Jure 
21th) the Papal council were rejoicing in the hap])y 

^ OlV^ivero matrimonii et in consistoriis et publice et privatim apui 
Clementcm Vn. 86 omnia qua: [potuerit pro] vestr^ Majestate egisse; el 
fitmoniiB Imperatori per Pioms] quataor ftccunite penuadere otmaliUB 
hisse. - Sit Gngoiy Canolis to Heniy YIIL: MB, CoUon. VUdStit, B U 
fcL 215. 

« Ibid. 

StaU Papers^ Vol. VII., June 5, 1W6. 
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prospect which seemed to be reopened. Strange it 
was, that so manj times in this long struggle soma 
accident or some mistake occurred at a critical contin- 
gency to ruin hopes which promised fairly, and which, 
if realized, would have changed the fortunes of England. 
Ncitlier tlie kinir nor the country would have surren- 
durcd tlit'ir conquered liberties ; the Act of Appee^la 
would have been maintained, and, in substance if not 
in name, the Act of Supremacy. It is possible, how- 
Ana piuMbiy ever, that, u at this juncture the Pope woidd 

not without , , ^ , * 

ioai«xM«m. have relinquished the high pretensions which 

touched the alle<jjiauce of subjects, Henry, for the sake 
of peace, would have acknowiedi^ed in the Bishop of 
Rome a titular px'imacy. 

Many times a good cause has been ruined by the 
over-zeal of its friends. If there really existed such a 
danger, England may thank a young nobleman for its 
escape, who was permitted to do his country a service 
far difi'ei'ent from his intentions. Once already we have 
seen Reginald Pole in reluctant employment in Paris, 
receiving opinions on the divorce. Henceforth for some 
years he will fill a prominent place in this history, and 
he must be introduced with a brief account of his life. 

Reginald, second son of Margaret Plantagenet, 
Hbtoiycf Countess of' Salisbury, was born in the year 
Pole. 1500. His mother, so long as the first of the 

Tudor princes was on the throne, remained in obscu- 
rity. The titles and estates of the Kevilles being after- 
wards restored to her and to her eldest son, Reginald 
shared the benefits of the revival of his femily, and was 
selected hy Henry VIII. for particular favour. 

He was educated under the kinor's eve, and at the 
SSed^"' king's exjM'nse ; he was pensioned and en- 
ttHT^nMb. <^^wed, according to the fashion of the tim«. 
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while stiU a boy, with an ecclesiastical benefice ; and 
he was designed, should his inclination |>ei*mit him, for 

the highest office in the English church. Tliose gen- 



for his own high and noble qualities, his liberality, his 
gentleness, his piety, his princely illustrious nature ' 



I Since Pole, when it suited his aa^vaience, could represent the king i 
early career in veiy diffefent coloturs, it ia well to quote eorae epecimens of 
oia more favourable testimony. Addreseing Henry himself, he says : *' Quid 

Qon promittcbant pra'clarie ilia- virtutCH qua- primis atnii-^ priiicipatilfi tiii in 
te inaxime elucebant. In qiiibus priniuiu pietos quiu una omnium alianim, 
et totiua humans felicitatis quasi fundanientum est so proferebat. Cui ad- 
junctte erant qnn maxime in oculia homlnum elucere eolent justitia clo* 
mentia liberalitas, prudentia dcnique tanta quanta in illti tenera nutate e^se 
potuit. Ut dixit E/.ecbitl de llvgc A^syriorum, in paradise JJei cedrus te 
pulcnor non invcnicbatur.'" — Dt Un'Unte llvt lnhr^ lib. 3 

Again, writing to Charles V., after speaking of the golden .<«pleu(I()ur of 
Ueni7*a eariy reign, bia wealth, his moderation, the happiness of the peo- 
ple, and the drcle ^ illustrious men who surrounded his throne, he goes 
on — 

"Ilivero illam indolem sequebantur qiiam I.'cui Di us ipsi prius dedcrat 
cujus exemplar in Kege suo viderunt. Fuit enim indolen eju.s alicjuando 
praraas Snmmum in eo pietatis studinm apparebat et religlonis 

eultus; magnus amor jnstitis^; non aUunrens tameu natura ut tnm quidenr 
▼idebatur a clpnicntia." 

And the time at which the supposed change took place is also marked 
distinctly : — 

Satuias in came adhuc nmnottem natura hominis jam videtur spoliaase 
.... induisse ... in quft nihil prseter formam videtur reliquisse 
quod sit hominis; .... ne yitia quidem . . . sed cum omni virtute et donis 

illis Dei calfstibus quibiis cum optiuiis Rcpum comparuri poterat. r.ntequair 
io vicariatun» Filli ejus se ingereret [pranlitus estj postquam ilium honorem 
impif^ ambivit et arripuit, nou solum virtutibus omnibus privatus est sed 
^iam," etc — Poll ApUoffia ad Carolum Quintum, 

It was "nocossiry to the position" of Romanist writers to find the 
promise of evil in flenr\''s early lire, atter hi-^ separation from the Tapacy, 
and stoi ics like thosi' which we read in San<ler.s i^n-t^v like mushrooms in 
the compost of hatred, lint it is certain that so long as he was orthodox he 
was regarded as a model of a Catholic prince. Cardinal Contarini laments 
his fall, as a fidl like LuciAr's: Qui fieri potuit per Deum immortalem,** 

VOL. m. 3 
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Nor did he ^ to profit by the advantages which were 
gogw»» heaped upon him. He • studied industrionsly 
at Paris and at Padua, acquiring, as he be- 



lieved, all knowledge which living teachers conld im- 
part to liim ; ami he was himself* so well satisfied witlj 
the result, that at the mature age of thirty-six he coulu 
describe liimseH' to Henry as one who, ahhough a 
young man, had long been conversant with old men ; 
had long judged the eldest man that lived too young 
for him to learn wisdom from."^ Many ambitious 
youths have exjierienced the same opinion of them- 
selves ; few have ventured on so confident an expres- 
sion ol' it. But tor his family's sake as much as for his 
own, the king continued to regard him with favour ; 
and could he have prevailed upon himself to acquiesce 
in the divorce of Queen Catherine, it is possible that 
he would have succeeded Warham m the English 
primacy. 

From conviction, however, or from the tendency to 
He opposes contradiction characteristic of a peculiar kind 
tJwdiTorce. talent, Pole was unable to adopt an opin- 
ion so desirable for his interests. First doubtfully, and 
afterwards emphatically and positively, he declared his 
dissent from the resolutions of parliament and convoca- 
tion. He had witnessed witli liis own eyes the means 
by which the sentences had been obtained of the uni- 
versities abroad. He was satisfied of the injustice of 
the cause. He assured himself that to proceed in it 
would be perilous to the realm. 

His birth and the king's regard for him gave an im* 

ht WTute to Pole, ut animus ille tarn mitis tarn mansuetus ut ad bene 
nudum de homintun genere » natnrft frctes esae videatur sit adeo innM» 
tatoB.*' — Resf. PoK, Vol. II. p. 31. 
1 Pole to Heniy YIII.: Stiype^t Mtmoriab, Vol. II. p. 805. 
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portance to his jadgment which it would not otherwise 
have obtained. Repeated efforts were ntade £xortionii«« 
to gdin him. His brother, Lord Montn<»iie, wmoiJr**" 

the Duke of Norfolk, even Henry himself, exerted all 
their powers of j)ersuasion. On the death of Wolsc^y 
the archbishopnc of York was held out to bin; as the 
reward of compliance.^ Once only he wavered, nr 'avot^, 
Ue bad discovered, as he imagined, a means biti 



of making a compromise ynih his conscience, and he 
went down to Whitehall to communicate his change. 
But, as he ratlier theatrically relates, when he found 
himself in the presence-chamber he could not utter the 
words which he had intended to use; either he was 
restrained by a Higher Power, or ihe sight of that 
Heniy whom he loved so tenderly paralysed his tongue ; 
he burst into tears, and the king left him in displeas- 
ure.* On retiring from the palace he wrote a letter 
of apology ; accompanying it, perhaps, with the formal 
statement .of the grounds of his opj^osition, And writes a 
which about this time he submitted to the stranc©. 
government.^ Uis defence was received kindly ; but, 
though clever, it was little to the purpose. The argu- 
ments were chiefly political ; and Henry, who listened 
patiently to any ohjection on the ground of principle, 
paid no very high respect to the opinion of a university 
student in matters of state. Pole, findinc/ neKoe« 

abroad with 

his position mcreasingly uneasy, in 1532 ap- Jjjjj^jj ^ 
plied for and obtained permission to reside ^'^^/p^^J, 
for a time at Avigrnon. In his absence the li. tti 'i or 
divorce was completed ; and England be- 



1 Pole to the English CottiicS: £^., Vol. 1. 
sibid 

* Sud hy Cranmcr to have been an able paper: " He suadeth with such 
foodly eloquence, both of words and sentences, that he is like to penoade 
«aqy.'* — OannMf*s ITorXw, edit. Jenkyns Vol I p 9. 
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emning more than ever distasteful to him, he removed 
to the monastery of Garpentras, and thence to his old 

quarters at Padna. Meantime Henry's personal kind- 
ness towards liiiu r(.Mii:iinod undiininisliod. His leave of 
absence was iiulcitiiiitcly extended. His pension was 
continued to him ; the revenues of the deanery of Exe* 
ter were regularly paid to his account; and he was 
exempted specially from the general condition required 
of all holders of ecclesiastical henefices, the swearing 
allegiance to the children of Qneen Anne. He could 
liimself neither have desired nor expected a larger 
measure of I'orbearance.^ 

This was his position in the year 1535, when, in 
common with all other English noblemen and gentle- 
men, he was requested to send in his opinion on the 
authority in foreign countries claimed by the see of 
Konu', and at the same time to state wlietlier his senti 
ments on the ])revIous qnesticni remained unchanged. 
The application was not ibrmaliy made through the coun- 
cil. A civilian, a Mr. Starkey, a personal acquaintance^ 
was entrusted with the commission of sending it ; and 
Starkey took the op])ortunity of advising his friend to 
avoid the errors into which he had previously fallen. 
Pole's t)j)inion on j)i)litical perils, foreign invasions, in- 
ternal commotions, was not wanted. As touching 
the policy of the separation from Rome, and the divorce, 
and of the bringing them to effect, whether it were 
done well or ill," Starkey ironically wrote, '* his Grace 
requireth no judgment of you, as of one that of such 
things hath no great experience as yet. Whether it 
should be convenient that there should be one head in 
the Church, and that the Bishop of Rome ... set 
this aside • • • • and in the matrimony, whethcA thp 

1 PhSlipe* Zt/e of Cardinal PoU. 
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pc^(^ he hath used therem be profitable to the rcahn 
or no • • • • leave that aside . . • • only shew jou 
whether the supremacy which the Bishop of uiNo^iakm 

ome navS tor many a!j:es claimed be ot Divine tii. sui.nm- 
riglitorno .... and it tlie tirstmatriinonv of iiouie, 
were to make, you would approve it then oriio • • • • 
and tlie cause why you would not." 

Finally, as Pole once before had been tempted to 
give an opinion against his conscience, Starkey warned 
him to reply sincerely and honestly ; to think first of 
God and the truth ; and only when liis eonseiencf 
would permit him, to consider how he could satibty the 
king. "His Grace said tome," the letter And he in 
concluded, " that he would mther you were JJJJJ ^ 
buried there than you should, for any worldly 
promotion or profit to yourself, dissemble with him in 
these great and wciuhtv causes."^ 

The tone of this conckidiiiir |)assafj;e teaclies us not 
to rely too absolutely on Pole's own version of the at- 
tempts which had hefore been made upon his constancy. 
Perhaps the admonition, perhaps the irony, of his cor- 
respondent galled him. At any rate, the king desired 
the truth, and the truth he should have. Other things 
had been in ra])id development since Pole left h^norland. 
He, too, had cliosen his course, and his mind had not 
stood still. It was now the winter of 1535, when the 
scheme of the crusade was first taking shape. At this 
juncture he sat down to comply with the king's de- 
mands. Instead of brief answers to brief n> compos, 
questions, he composed a considerable vol- unftot»io. 

, , , ricsiir," and 

ume; and as tlie several parts were com- suhmirsit 

I , , 1 • , 1 1 • • to CanlijiJil 

pleted, tliey were suljinitted to the inspection contirini. 
of Cardinal Contarini. Had the project of war gone 
1 Stiype's Memoriakt Vol. II. p. 281. 
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forwara, and had other matters reinain«)d unchanged, 
tt is possible that Gontarini would have found no &ult 
with a composition which afterwards was regarded 

in the Catholic world witli so iiiucli complacency. 
Under the actual circumstances, his language alarmed 
by its violence. The cardinal protested against an in* 
vective which could only irritate, and entreated Pole 
to reconsider what he had written. 

If Pole had been honest — if he had desired only the 
interests of the Catholic church — he would have lis- 
tened to advice ; hut he replied that he well knew the 
king's character, and tliat the evil had risen to its pres- 
ent height because no one had ventured to speak the 
truth to him. Heniy was not a man who could be 
moved by gentleness. Long ago the heaviest censures 
of the Church ought to have been launched upon him, 
and hv that time he would have returned to his obedi- 
contarini eucc. ITc Said also (and this is es])ecially to 

protests, and , • i n i i i i i 

M** that the noticed}, that he was not so much address- 
hook ing the king as addressing the English nation, 
t i> a for who were impassive and hard to move. He 
t^^gUflh determined to open their eyes to the de- 
lusion into which they were betrayed, and he must go 
heyond the matter and beside it, and insinuate when 
he was unable to assert.^ 

1 Quibiw si rem persnadere velis multa pneter rem sunt dicenda miilta 
teainiuUDda.'* — Epist. Rer/. Pol.^ Vol. I. p. 434. And afj:ain : " Ilium libriiin 
■cribo non tam Kepis causii qiiara j^regis Christ i qui est miivrrsus Hogni 
oopultis, qucm sic dcludi vix fcrendum est." — Ibid. p. 437. I draw atten- 
tiuii to these words, because iu a subsequent defence of himself to the 
Bngliflli Privy Gotmcil, Pole ftMurad them that his book was a private let- 
. tW privately sent to the king; that he had written as a cllinfegsor to a peid* 
tent, under the same oliliLratinns of sccrocy: " TTdc pfenon? dioendi Rogem 
omnibus dedecorosiim et pnibrnsum r^ ildo? (Juibus tandem illustri3.'»imi 
Domini ? Hisne qui libellum nunquam viderunt ? an his ad quos legeudum 
dedi? Qaod si hie solut sit Sex ipse, ntinam ipse sibi prubrosns viderstiir 
kA. euin oerCe solnm misls quoeum ito cgi nt neno unqoam a oonftssiflni 
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In this moodf and while the book was still tmsentii 
he learnt with utter mortification of the relinquishment 

of the Emperor's intended enterprise, and the possible 
peaceful close of the quarrel. He liad proposed to 
himself a far ditfereiit solution. It may be that he was 
convinced that no such peaceful close could lead to 
good. It may have been, that the white rose was 
twining pure before his imagination, with no red blos- 
soms intermixed, round the pillars of a regenerated 
churcli. Or, perhaps, many motives, distinct and 
indi.stinct, were woi'king upon him. Only the fact is 
certain, that he might have mediated, but that he 
was determined rather to make mediation impossible; 
the broken limb should not be set in its existing pos- 
ture. 

In March he heard that the Pope was softening. He 

wrote, urgently entreating that his Holiness would 
commit himself in nothing till in possession of secret^i 
which he could communicate.^ Contarini having de- 
sired that he might show the book to Paul, he refused, 
under the plea that others might see it, and that he 
was bound to give Heniy the first perusal ; an hon- 
ourable answer, if his other insincerity allowed us to 
accept his word. We may believe, with no want of 
charity, that his real fear was, lest Paul should share 
the feelings of Contarini, and for the present discour- 
age its despatch.^ His letters at this time display an 
nnyeiled anxiety fi>r immediate open hostility. 
His advice to the Pope was to send out his that Henry 

mut nofe be 

bull without more delay. He passionately wconcii«di« 

>tu flli secretior esse potuisset hoc tantum spectans quod confessores ut 
Jli tantum sua peccata ostcnderem." — Apologia ad Anj;. Pari.: lipi^t., VoL 
L p. 181. So considerable an inconsisteucy might tempt a hasty person U 
OM hftrd words of Pole. 
1 Pole ro PrioUs Ydt I. p. 441. < 11>id. p. 443. 
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the Churchy (leploi'ed the cliange which tlie death of Cath 
oncoi.di-^ erine had worked upon Charles. ** Alas I 
uiMioa. he said, that the interests of the Church 

should he affected by the life or death of a single 
woman ! Oh that his lloHness could but convince th*. 
Emperor of his blessed privileges as the champion of 
the Catholic faithl"^ "The Emperor preferred to 
hght against the Turks. What were the Turks ccai« 
pared with the antichrist of England ? What advan- 
tages would be gained if the Crescent were driven 
out of Euroj>e, and England were lost? Let him 
strike at once wliile t!ie wuuiid was green : it would 
soon gangrene and mortify, and then it would be too 
late.'* 

This language, under some aspects, may appear par- 
donable — ma v, perhaps, be admired as the expression 
of a fine enthusiasm. Those whose sympathy with 

sentimental emotions is restrained witliin the prosaic 
limits of ordinary law, would call it bv a harder name. 
i^High treason, if it be not a vii'tue, is the worst of 
crimes ; and for a subject to invite a foreign power to 
invade his country is the darkest form of treason. An 
-mjust exile might be ])leaded as a faint palliation — a 
iistinct religious obligation might convert the traitor 
into a ])atriot. Noitlior of these jiretexts could 1)0 
urged at the existing crisis in defence of Reoinald Pole. 

The book was completed in the middle of thf win- 
ter; the correspondence connected with it excended 
tlurough February, March, and April. In May came 
the news of Anne Boleyn's crimes, and the fresh im- 
pulse which I have described to the hopes of the Pope 
and his more moderate advisers. The eX|»cciaijnTi of 
a reconcihation was approaching to a c<^> kunty ^«nd 
i FotetoPriott: .^p<«<., VoL I. p. 446. 
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if he waited longer it might be too late. Thai partic* 
nkr time he a^ected to despatch his compoaition, and 
roase again (it is idle to suppose that he was blind to 

the inevitable conset^uence} the lull storm of indigna- 
tion and siisj)ic iuii.^ 

A production, the eiiect of which was so considera- 
ble, requires some analysis. It shall be as j^^^ 
brief as is conastent with the due understand- bmSTto* ^ 
ing of the feeling which the book created.' angiMd. 

Whether to write or not to write," commenced 
the youthful cliaiii]»lon of the faith, I v-^annut ti ll ; 
when to write has cost the lives of so many and so 
noble men, and tlie seryice of God is counted ibr the 
worst of crimes. Duty urges me to write ; yet wliat 
shall I write? The most foithful servant HewHiMM 
may heatate in what language to address his JeJvaul'Jihi* 
sick master, when those who so far liave ap- 
proached his bed have forfeited their lives. Yet speak 
I will — I will cry in your ears as in the ears of a dead 
man — dead in your sins. I love yoa-— wicked as 
you are, I love yon. I hope for you, and may God 
hear my prayer. You desire the truth ; I should be a 

1 Tuiic statim misi cum illo e medio jam sustulisset illam c\nvp illi v\ ro^^no 
tOtiuB hujiis calamitatis causa exist imabatur. — AjXftoff. ad Carol. Quint. 

< A MS. copy of this book, appureutly the original which was sunt by 
Pole, h preserved among the keenrtb in the Rolls House, scored and andei^ 
lined in various places, pcrtiaps by members of the Privy Council. A com- 
parison of tlie MS. witli llu! ]iriiitfd version, hliow.s that the wljc*! «■ work 
was carefully rewritten for publication, ami th.if various caluuniics in detail, 
which have derived their weight from being addressed directly to the king, 
in what appeared to be a private commiinicadon by a credible accuser— 
which have, tha«fore, been related without hesitation by late wrlten at 
ascertained facts — are not in the first copy. So lon;;^ as Polo was speaking 
only to the kin;^, he prudently avoided slate'nent.s which might be im- 
mediately contradicted, and contiued him.sulf to general invective. When 
he gave his book to tiie world he poured into it the indiscriminate slattden 
wUch were floatfaig in popular ramonr. See AppenMat to the Fonitt 
^olnne.'^ 
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trait )r, then, did I conceal frotn yon the trjth. I owe 

my learning to your care. 1 will use airainst yourself 
tlie weapons with which yourself have armed me. 

You have done no wrong, you say. Gome, then^ 
Heiiriiishow I will show you your wrong. You have , 
^M.^^ changed the constitution of your country, 
and that is wrong. When the Church had hut one 
head, you have made her a monster with a separate 
nead in every realm, and that is wrong. You, of all 
princes (bad and impious as many of them have been), . 
are the first who has ventured so enormous an impiity. 
Your flatterers have filled your heart with folly ; you 
have made yourself abhorred among the rulers of 
Christendom. Do you suppose that in all these centu- 
ries the Church has failed to learn how best she should 
be governed ? What insolence to the bride of Christ I 
What insolence to Christ Himself! You pretend to 
follow Scripture ! So say all heretics, and with equal 
justice. No word in Scripture makes for you, except 
it be the stngle sentence, * Honour the king.' How 
frail a foundation for so huge a superstructure ! " 

Having thus opened the indictment, he proceeded to 
dissect a ])ook which liad been written on tlie Suprem- 
acy by Dr. Sampson. Here he for some time expatiated, 
and having disposed of his theological antagonist, 
opened his parallels upon the king by a discussion of 
the principles of a commonwealth. 

" What is a king ? " he asked. *' A king exists foi 
the sake of his people ; he is an outcome from Nature 
in labour ; ^ an institution ior the defence of material 
and temporal interests. But inasmuch tliere are inter- 
ests beyond the temporal, so there is a jurisdiction 
beyond the king's. The glory of a king is the welfare 

1 Futas Nstnrn labonntis. 
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of his people ; and if he knew himself, and knevr hif 
office, he would lay his crown and kingdom at the feel 
of the priesthood, as in a haven and quiet resting-place. 

To priests it was said, ' Ye are f^ocls, and ye are the 
children of the Most High.' Who, then, can doubt 
that priests are higher in dignity than kings. In liu- 
man society are three grades — the people theory oi 
— the priesthood, the head and husband of STd"^ » ' 
the people — the king, who is the child, the 
creature, and minister of the other two." ^ 

From these premises it foHowed that Henry was a 
traitor, a rebel against liis true superior ; and the first 
section closed with a hne rhetorical peroration. 

*' Oh, Henry I " he exclaimed, " more wicked than 
Ozias, who was' smitten with leprosy when he despised 
the warnings of Azariah <— > more wicked than Saul, 
who slew the priests of the Lord — more wicked tlian 
Dathan and Abiram, who rose in rebellion aiiainst 
Aaron — what hast thou done? What! but that 
which is written in the Scripture of the ^eUi^to 
prince of pride — ^ I will climb up into sin^andttt 
heaven ; I will set my throne above the pM? 
stars ; I will sit me down on the mount of the cove- 
nant ; I will make myself even with the Most High.' 
.... He shall send his vengeance upon thee — ven- 
geance sudden, swift, and terrible. It shall come : 
nor can I pray that it may longer tarry. Rather ma}* 
it come and come quickly, to the glory of his name. 
Iwfll say, like Elijah, ^ Oh, Lord! they have slain thy 
prophets with the edge of the sword ; they have thrown 
down thine altars ; and I only am left, and they seek 
my life to take it away. Up, Lord, and avenge tb« 
blood of thy holy ones.' *' 

^ Fo|ndiiE cnim mfem piociMt. 
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He now paused for a moment in his denunciation of 
Heniy, and took up his parable ag^st the English 
bishops, who had betrayed the flock of Christ, and 

driven them into the den of the vilhiin kin^- " You 
thought," he said to these learned prelates, " that the 
The EDgUsh liomau Dontiff slept — that you mi^ht spoil 
the robber Jum With impunity, as the robber Cacus 
i niH i'tiio spoiled the sleeping Hercules, Ah I but the 
H«rouies. Lord of the sheep sees you. He sees you 
firom his throne in heaven. Not we only who are left 
yet alive tell, with our bleating voices, whither you 
have driven us ; but, in louder tones than ours, the 
blood of those whom ye have slain, because tliey would 
not hear your hireling voices, cries out of the dust to 
Christ Oh, horrible! — most horrible! No penalty 
which human justice could devise can reach your 
crimes. Men look to see when some unwonted ven- 
geance shall light upon you, like that which fell on 
Korah and his company, in whose footsteps ye now are 
following. If the earth open her mouth and swallow 
you up quick, every .Christian man will applaud the 
righteous judgment of the Almighty." 

Again he passed back to the king, assuling him in 
pages of alternate argument and reprobation. In meet 
modern lano;ua":e he asserted the responsibil- 

R<>spon''i- ^ . . . . 

■oTve&stc sovereigns, calling English history to 

tih^snb- witness for him in the just rebellions provoked 
by tyranny ; and Henry, he said, had brciken 
his coronation oath and forfeited his crown. This and 
similar matter occupied the second part. It had been 
tolerably immoderate even so far, but the main torrent 
had vet to flow. 

The third and most important section divides itself 
into an address, first to the king and then to. ^ngland , 
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finally to the foreign powers ^ the Emperor particn« 
larlj, and the Spanish army. 
*^ I have spoken," he commenced, ^' but, after all, 

I li;i\ e spoken in vain. \^^ine turns to vinegar in a 
foul vessel ; and to little ])urj)ose liave I |)uurt'(l my 
truth into a mind deliled with laisehood and impurity. 
How shall I purify you ? How, indeed 1 when you im- 
agine that yourself, and not I, are in possession of the 
truth ; when you undertake to be a teacher of others ; 
when, forsooth, you are liead of a church. But, come, 
listen to me. I will be your physician. u,,rtUb* 
I will thrust a probe into those enveiiunied Ji^^^if** 
wounds. If I cause you pain, believe that "/i'A'i' k.'lf 
it is for your good. You do not know that ^ 
you have a wound to probe. Tou pretend that you 
have only sought to do the will of God. You will say 
so. I know it. lUit, I beseech yon, listen to me. 
Was it indeed your conscience which niuvcd you ? 
Not so. You lusted after a woman who was not your 
wife. You would make the Word of God bear false 
witness for you ; and God's providence has permitted 
you to overwhelm yourself in infamy. I say, you de- 
sired to fulfil your lusts. And how, you ask, do I 
know this ? Plow can I see your heart ? Who but 
God can read those secrets ? Yes, oh prince ; he also 
knows — to whom God will reveal the heart. And I 
tell you that I am he to whom God has revealed yours. 
You will cry out against my arrogance. How should 
God open your heart to me ? But contain yourself a 
little. I do not say tliat God has shewn more to me 
than he has shewn to any man who will use his under- 
standing.^ You think that the ofispring of your harlot 

1 In {he printed copy the king is here «oeiued of lumDg inlrfgued witk 
IfaiyBolcijpbetoliitoiiiHiiagsirilli AaiM. Se^ J^spemSx, 
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will be allowed to sit on the throne, that the j)ure blood 
of England will endure to be her subjects. No, truly* 
If you dream thus, jott have little of your father's wia» 
dom. There is not a peer in ail the land who will not 
hold his title better tlum the title of a harlot^s bastard. 
Like Cadmus, you have* flung a spear among your peo- 
ple, and armed them for mutual slaughter. And you 
SafMS* — you, the vilest of plunderers — a thief — 
robiMT a ro1)VK*r — you call yourself supreme head 
of the Church 1 I acquit the nation of the in&uny of 
their consent. They have not consented. The few 
snfFi ages which you can claim have been extorted by 
terrour. Again, how do I know this? I, who was 
absent from my counti'y ? Yes, I was absent. Nor 
have I heard one word of it from any creature. And 
yet so it is. I have a more sure testimony than the 
testimony of eyes and ears, which forbids me to be mis- 
taken.*' 

The witness was the death of Sir Thomas More, 

Bishop Fisher, and the Charterhouse monks ; and the 
story of their martyrdom was told with some power 
and ]:)assion. 

The remedy for all its evils rested with England. 
Heoaiiion England must rebel. He called on it, with 
ri^^lrrl^^ solemn earnestness, to consider its position: 

its church infected with heresy, its saints 
slaughtered, its laws uprooted, its succession shattered ; 
sedition within, and foreign war imminent from with- 
out; and the single cause of tlu so accumulated miser- 
.es a licentious t3rrant. And oh I my country," he 
exclaimed, " if any memory remains to yon of your an- 
tient liberties, remember — remember the time when 
kings who ruled over you unjustly were called to 
account by the authority of your laws. They tell you 
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that all is the kintr's. I tell you that all is the common- 
wealth's. You, oh I my country, are all. The king 
is but your servant and minister. Wipe away youi 
tears, and turn to the Lord your God/' 

Of bis own conduct be would give Henry fair warn- 
ing. " I myself," be said, once more addressing him, 
"I myself shall approach the throne of your ii.-wii!}n»ii» 
last ally, the King of France. I shall de- i":;,!^i."fodL 
mand that he assist you no longer ; that, re- J^** 
membering the honour of his father, with bis own past 
fidelity to the Churcb of Christ, be will turn against 
yon and strike you down. And tbink you that be will 
refuse my petition ? How long dream you that God 
will hear with you? Your com|mny shall he hrokeii 
up. Tlie scourge shall come down upon you like a 
wave. The pirates who waste the shores of tiie Medi- 
terranean are less the servants of Satan than you. 
Tbe pirates murder but tbe bodies of men. Ton mur- 
der tbeir souls. Satan alone, of all created beings, may 
fitly bo conn)ared with you.'* 

So far I have endeavoured to condense the volumi- 
nous language into a paraphrase, which but languidly 
approaches the blaze and fury of the original. Vitu- 
peration, notwitlistanding, would have been of trifling 
consequence; and tbe safe exhortations of refugees, 
inciting domestic rebellions tbe dangers of which they 
have i\p intention of sharing, are a form of treason 
which may usually be despised. But it is otherwise 
when the refugee becomes a foreign agent of his faction^ 
and not only threatens to invite invasion, but converts 
hb menace into act. When tbe pages which follow 
were printed, they seemed of such grave moment tliat 
they were extracted and circulated as a pamphlet in 
the German States. The translation, therefore, will 
n( w adhere closely to the text. 
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*» 1 call tc witness," he went on, " that love of my 
country which is engrafted in me by nature — tliat 
love of the Church which is given to me by the Son 
Theinyoca- Oi God — did I hear that the Emperor was 

tion of the . . . -A • 

xmperor. on the seas, on his way against Constanti- 
nople, I would know no rest till I was at his feet — I 
would call to him were lie in the very narrows of 
tJie Bosphorus — I would force myself into his pres- 
ence—I would address him thus: 'Caesar,' I would 
Bay, * what is this which you are doing ? Whither are 
^0 are the you Icadiug this mighty Eimy ? Would you 
S"SSn' snbdue the enemies of Chnstendom ? Oh ! 

tlien, turn, turn your sails. Go where a worse 
peril is threatening — where the wound is fresh, and 
where a foe presses more feaiful far than the Turk. 
'You count it a noble thing to break the chains of Chris- 
tian captives : and noble, indeed, it is. But more glo- 
rious is it to rescue from eternal damnation the many 
thousand souls who are torn from the Church's bosom, 
and to bring them back to the I'aith of Christ. What 
will you have gained when you have driven back the 
Not Turks, Turks, if other Turks be sprung up mean- 
but h^tiU. ^Yu\q amidst ourselves ? What are Turks 
save a sect of Christians revolted from the Church? 
The beginning of the Turks is the beginning of all 
heretics. They rejected the Head which was set over 
them bv Christ, and thus by dciirces thev fell away 
from the doctrine of Christ. What then ? See you 
not the seed of these s( If-same Turks scattered at home 
before your doors ? Would, indeed, it were so scanty 
that there was any difficulty in discerning its presence ! 

Hetesy iu » *® ^^Y' yOUFOWn GcP- 

aaiiiin/. many. Tlie disease is there, thouirh not as 

yet in its worst form. It is not yet set forth by au- 
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thority. The German church may even now cast forth 
the seed af the adulterers, and bear again the true fruit 
of Catholic truth. But for England I Alas ! in England 
that seed is sown thick and broad ; and by the i>wp«r her* 

sovereign's hand. It is sown, and it is quick- KnKiand, 
cninu;, and tlie gr()\vin£r blade is defended by tlif sword. 
TJie sword is the answer to all opponents. Nay, even 
silence is an equal crime. Thomas More, the wisest, the 
most virtuous of living men, was slain for silence. 
Among the monks, the more holy, the more devout ihey 
be, the greater is the peril. All lips are closed by fear 
of death. If these fine beginnings do not })rove to you 
wliat it is to forsake the head of tlie Churcli, wliat other 
evidence do you desire ? The Turks might teach you : 
tliey, too, forsook him— they, too, brought in the power 
of the sword ; by the sword these many ages wwch 
they have maintained themselves, and now the "tbe 
«e4(»7 of tlieir mother has perished, and too 
late the Church cries to her lost children to return to 
her.^ Or, npiin, Gerniany may teach you. How eahn, 
bow tranquil, how tidl of piety was Germany ! How 
did Germany flourish while it held steadfast by the 
fiuth ! How has it been torn with wars, distracted with 
mutinies, since it has revolted firom its allegiance I 
There is no hope for Germany, unless, which God 
grant, it return to the Church — our Supreme Head, 

1 Elsewhere in his hitters Pole touches on this string. If Enpjland is to 
l>e recovered, he is never weary of saying, it must be recovered at once, 
irhile tbe generation survives which has been educated in the Catholic 
%uth. The poison of heresy is instined with so deadly skill hito schools 
nd Ghurdies, into every lesson which the English youth are taught, that 
D a few years the evil will be pa'^t otiro. Ho was altogether right. The 
few years in fact were made to pa.ss hctbrc Pole ami his friends were able 
to interfere; and then it was too late; the propliecy was entirely verified. 
Hot, indeed, the moot snoceesAil preachera of the Refomuttion were neifhef 
Cranmer nor Parker, Cromwell nor Burleigh, Henry nor Elusabelll^ but 
Pole himself and the lace of traitocs who followed him. 

VOL. III. 4 
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This 18 the Church's surest bulwark ; this is the first 
mark for ihe assaults of heretics ; this is the first rally* 
ing point of true Catholics ; this, Cassar, those heroic 

children of the Church in England have lately died to 
defend, choosing rather to give their naked bodies to 
the swords of their enemies than desert a post wliich 
was the key to the sanctuary. 

*^*That post was stormed — those yaliact soldieri 
were slain. What wonder, when the champion of the 
feemen's host was a king ! Oh, misery I worse than the 
worst which ever yet has befallen the spouse of Christ I 
TheTenomof poisou of heresy has reached a king, 

iScixT 1^^® Turk, he shakes his drawn 

sword in the face of all who resist him. If 
he afiect now some show of moderation, it is but to gain 
time and strength, that he may strike the deadlier 
blows ; and strike he will, doubt it not, if he obtain his 
desire. Will you then, Caesar — you who profess that 
you love the faith — will you grant him that time ? 
The ^mmtfi Whcu the scrvants of Christ cry to you, in 
toch^?«to ^^^^ agony, for help,-— when you must aid 
iMip tbem. them now, or your aid will be for over use- 
less, — will you turn your arms on other foes ? will you 
be found wanting to the passionate hope of your friends, 
when that hope alone, that siin|)le hope, has held them 
back from using their own strength and striking foi 
themselves? Dream not, Caesar, that all generous 
hearts are quenched in England — that &ith and piety 
are dead. Judge rather those who are alive by the 
deaths of those who have gone to the scaffold for relig- 
ion's sake. If God reserved for Himself sever thou" 
ftand in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal, 
when Ahab and his cursed Jezebel slew his prophets, 
think not that, in these days of greater light, our Jeao* 
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bel, with all her scent for biood, has destroyed thr 
whole defenders of the trath* There ue le- i^f^ons or 

• 11 11 fiiithfUl 

fi^ions m £no;iand yet unbroken who have inKuKiand 
never yet bent their knees. Go thither, and bMmtrt . 
God, wlio Ims been their Saviour, will bid tnein nilly 
to your banners. They are the same En^^lisli, Caesar, 
who^ unaided, and in slighter causes, liave brought their 
princes to their judgment bar — have bidden them give 
account for moneys wasted to the prejudice of the com- 
monwealth, and when they could not pass their anditi 
have stripped them of crown and sceptre. They are 
the same ; and long ago, in like manner, would they 
have punished tliis king also, but tliat they looked to 
you. In you is their trust — in your noble nature, 
and in your seal for God. Their cause is yours, pecu- 
liarly yours ; by you they think the evil can be reme~ 
died with less hurt to England than by themselyes. 
Wisely, therefore, they hold their hand till you shall 
come. 

" ' And yeu — you will leave them desolate ; you 
torn your back upon ibis glorious cause; you waste 
yourself in a distant enterprise* Is it that your sol- 
diers demand this unhappy preference ? are your sol- 
diers so eager to &ce their old eastern enemies ? But 
what soldiers, CjEsar I Your Spaniards ? — your own 
Spaniards? Ah ! if they could hear the noble daughter 
of IsabelL^ wasted with misery, appeaUng in catiu rine of 
her most righteous cause to their faithful p^Kh?r 
hearts I The memory of that illustrious hidy, 
well I know, is not yet so blotted from their reooUeo- 
tion that a daughter worthy of so great a mother could 
pray to tliem in vain. Were they told that a princess 
of Spain, child of the proudest sovereign of that proud 
iunpire, a^r twenty years of marriage, had been driven 
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out as if she had been the bastard of some clown or 
huckster that had crept from her filth into the loyal 
bed, and to make room for a vile harlot — Ihink you 
thej would tamely bear an injury which the basest of 

mankind would wash out in blood ? Think you that, 
when there scarce breathes a man so jjoor of soul who 
would not risk his lite to requite so deep an indignity, 
the gentlemen of Spain will hesitate to revenge the 
daughter of their sovereign ? Shall it go out among 
the nations to your shame and everlastuig ignominy, 
that Spain sits down under the insult because she is 
faint-hearted — because slie is feeble, and dares not 
move ? It cannot be. Gather them together, Ca'sar. 
Call your musters ; I will speak to them — I will tell 
them that the cluld and grandchild of Isabella of Cas« 
tile are dishonoured and robbed of their inheritance, 
and at the mention of that name you shall see them 
reverse their sails, and turn back of themselves their 
vessels' prows. 

* But not for Catherine's sake do I Tiow stand a 
suitor either to you or them. For herself she desires 
nothing ; she utters no complaint over her most un- 
righteous fkte. Tou are now in the meridian of your 
glory, and some portion of its lustre should be hers ; 
yet she is miserable, and she endures her misery. 
Each fresh triumph of your arms entails on her some 
fresh oppression ; but hers is no selfish sorrow for lier- 
Not self or for her cause. She implores you, 

the'( him h, C^sar, for the sake of England, of that Eng- 
•NrBngiMid.' land into which from her own noble stem she 
was once engrafted, which she loves and must love as 
her second country. Her private interests are n othing 
to her ; but if it so happen that the cause of this illus* 
trious and most dear land is so bound, up in hers « 
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that if she be neglected, England must forfeit .^er pkce 
among the nations — must be torn with civil distrac- 
tions, and be plunged in ruin and disaster irretrievable 

— if the cause of religion be so joined to her cause 
that her desertion is the desertion of the Holy Churcli, 
that the andent &ith will be destroyed, new sects will 
spring up, not in that island only, which at her coming 
she found so true to its creed, but spreading like con- 
tagion, and bringing to conftision the entire commun- 
ion of the faithful (and this is no conjectural danger : 
it is even now come — it is among us; already, in 
England, to be a i'riend to the old customs of the 
Church is fiaught with deadly peril) — finally, if in 
this matter there be every motive which ought to af- 
fect a prince who loves the name of Christ — dien — 
then she does entreat yon not to delay longer in hast- 
ening to dehverance of the Christian coniinoiiwealth, 
because it happens that the common cause is her cause 

— because Ferdinand of Spain was her fiather — be- 
cause Isabella was her mother — because she is your 
own aunt — because her most ruthless enemies have 
never dared to hint that in word or deed she has been 
unworthy of her ancestors, or of the noble realm from 
which she sprang. 

" ' She implores you, if God has given you strength 
to defy so powerful an enemy as the Turk, Jj^*"^^®** 
in that case, not to shrink from marching holds dew 

_ BOO inisucM 

against a foe more malignant than the Turk, Mmto eomt 
where the peril is nothing, and victory is «totano», 

sure. By the ties of blood, which are so close be- 
tween you and her — by the honour of Sjiniu *vhich 
is compromised — by the welfare of Christendom, which 
ought to be so dear to us all — she beseeches you, on 
her knees, that you will permit no mean object to di* 
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rert 70U from so holy, so grand, so brilliant an enter" 
prise, wlien you can vindicate at once the hooonr of 
your fitmily and the glory of that realm which has 
made you famous by so many victories, and simnlta- 

neously you can shield the Christian commonwealth 
from tlie worst disasters which have menaced it for 
centuries.' '* 

Here terminated this grand apostrophe, too exquisite 
a composition to be lost — too nsefnl when hereafter 
it was to be thrown out as a firebrand into Europe, al- 
though Catherine, happily for herself, had passed away 

before her chivalrous knight flunff down his cartel for 
her. A few more words were, howevex', in reserve for 
Henrv. 

I have spoken of Csssar/' he turned and said to 
him ; I might have spoken of all Christian princes. 
Do you seriously think that the King of France will 

refiise obedience when the Pope bids him make peace 
with the Emperor, and undertake your chastisement ? 
He will obey, doubt it not ; and when you are tram- 
pled down niuler their feet there will be more joy in 
Christendom than if the Turks were driven from Con- 
stantinople. What will you do ? What will become 
of your subjects when the ports of the Continent are 
closed, as closed they will be, ajjainst them and their 
commerce ? How will they loathe' you then ? How 
will you be cast out among the curses of mankind ? ^ 
Concluding When you die you shall have no lawful burial, 
and what will happen to your soul I forbear to 
say. Man is against yon ; God is against you ; 
the universe is against yon. What can you look for 
Mit destruction ? " 
The hm*ricane had reached its lieight; it spent its 
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fiuy in its last gusts. The note chanored, the threats 
ceased, and the beauty of humiliation and the promiaea 
of lS>TgiveneflB to the penitent closed the volume. 

Thus wrote an English anbject to his soveieigni and 
professed afterwards to be overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment when he learnt that his behaviour was considered 
unbecoming. As Samuel to Saul, as Nathan to David, 
ES Elijali to Ahab, so was lieginald Pole to Henr}' the 
Eighth, the immediate messenger of Heaven, making, 
however, one central and serious error : that, poieiiMB. 
when between Henry the Eighth and the 
Papacy there lay to be contended for, on the one 
side, liberty, light, and justice — on the other, tyranny, 
darkness, and iniquity, in this great duel the Poj>e 
was God's champion, and Henry was the deVil's. No 
pit opened its mouth to swallow the English bishops ; 
no civil wars wrecked the prosperity of the conntry ; 
no foreign power overwhelmed it ; no dishonour touched 
its arms, except in the short interval when Catherine's 
daughter restored the authority of the Papacy, and 
Pole was Archbishop of Canterbury', and the Thcwitnfl« 
last relic of the empire of the Plantagenets in °' 
France was lost for ever. He was pleased with his 
composition, however. He determined, in spite of 
Contarini, to send it. He expected the English coun* 
cil to believe him when he declared that he had no 
sinister intention, that he seriously imagined that a 
monarch who had taken the Pope by the beard and 
hurled him out of the kingdom, would be frightened 
by the lectures and threats of a petulant youth. 

On the 27th of May the book was despatched to 
England by a messenger from Venice, and with it Pole 
sent two letters, one to the king, the other to his friend 
Cuthbert JTunstall, the Bishop of Durham. The first 
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contained little more than the credentials of the hearer. 

Cuthborf The letter to Tunstall, as well as a verbal 
desired to mcssao;e by whicli it was accompanied, wa? 

undertake . r ' 

theflnt to the effect, that the book was long, too 
tiM book. long for the king himself to read i he desired 
his fnend to undertake, and the king to permit him to 
undertake, the first pemsal. The contents were to he 
looked upon as a secret communication between him- 
self and his Majesty ; no eye had seen more than a 
small portion of what he had written, and that against 
his own will. The addresses and apostrophes inserted 
here and there, which might seem at first sight ques- 
tionahle, were dramatically introduced only to give 
efiect to his argument.^ These statements seem some- 
what adventurous when we think of the correspond- 
ence with Cardinal Contarini, and of Pole's assertion 
that he was writing less for the king than to undeceive 
the English people ; nor do we readily acquiesce in the 
belief that the invocation to Charles was not intended 
for Charles's eyes, when the writer very soon after 
submitted it to those eyes, and devoted the energies of 
years to bring the Spaniards into England. 

The messenger arrived early in June. ParHament 
had just met to receive the report of the queen's 
crimes and execution, and the king, occupied with 
other busuiess, gladly complied with Pole's request, 
and left to others the examination of. so bidky a 
volume. It was placed in the hands of Tunstall and 
Starkey. Whether Henry ever read it is not certain. 
If he saw it at all, it was at a later period.^ At once, 
if any hope or thought had existed of a return to com- 

1 Reginald Pole to the King, Venice, May 27. MS. penes me, InBtruc 
tions to one Avhom he sent to King Henxy byBeginald Pole.— BaiMt'i 
Collectanea^ p. 478. 

S Stukey to Pole: Stiype's Memorials^ Vol. II. p. 282. , 
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munion with the Papacy, that hope was at an eiuL 
Written from Italy, the book was accepted as repro* 
Bentinor the feelin2 if not dictated by the in- wfcciofito 

Btructions of the Ultra-Catholics ; and in such i upland, 
a mood they could only be treated as enemies. So 
much of its character as was necessary was laid before 
Henry, and, on the 14th of June, within a day or tn o 
therefore of its receipt, a courier was despatched with 
replies both from Henry himself, from the Bishop of 
Durham, Starkey, and Cromwell. If Pole expected 
to be reo-arded as a formidalile ])erson, his vanity was 
seriously mortitied. The substance of what he had 
written was seen to bo suiHciently venomous, hut the 
writer himself was treated rather as foolisli poiei^re. 
than as wicked, and by the king was regarded b^. 
with some kind of pity. Henry wrote (it 
would seem briefly) commanding him on his "'^ 
allegiance, all excuses set apart, to return to England 
and explain himself.^ 

The summons was more fully explained by Starkey 
and TunstalL The former declared that at the first 

1 Lik his Apology io CSuniu ffte FifUi^ Pole says that Henry in his answer 
to the book said that he was not displeased with him ibr what he had wiit- 

tm, but that the subject was a grave one. and that he wished to see and 
speak with him. He, however, remembLioii the fahle of the fox and the 
sick lion, and would not show himself less sag3';ious than a brute. Upon 
this, Liugard aud other writers have built a charge of treachery against 
Henry, and urged it, as might be expected, with much eloquent force. It 
did not occur to them that if Henry had really said anything so incredible, 
and had intended treachery, the letters of Tunstall and Starkey would 
have been in keeping witli the kini^'s; they would not have bei'ii alloufd 
to betray the secret and show Fole their true opinions. Henry's letter was 
lent on the 14th of June; the other letters boire the same date, and went 
liy Uie same post. But, indeed, the king made no mystery of his dis- 
pbasure. He may have written gene-ally, as knowing only so much of 
the book as others had coinnuinicated to him. Tliat he allected not to be 
^pleased is as absurd in itself as it is contradicted by the terms of th< 
roftisal to retttin, which Pole himself sent in reply. — Stiype*s ilemondl^ 
fol ILp.285. , 
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readiiig of the book he was so much amazed and asftoit* 
iahed that he knew not what to ihink except that he 
was m a droam.^ The Bishop of Durham, on whose 
support Pole seems to have calculated, condesceiKled 
luimon- to his ar^^uments, and replied in formal Ani^li- 

itfanceg of , " , n i r-k 

poto'B friends. Can language, that to separate irom the rope 
was not to separate from the unity of the Church : the 
Head of the Church was Christ, and unity was nnitf of 
doctrine, to which England adhered as truly as Rome : 
Pole had made a preposterous mistake, and it had led 
him into conduct which at present, if properly atoned 
for, might be passed over as folly, and covered and for- 
gotten : if persevered in it would become a crime ; but 
it was a secret so far, and if promptly repented of, should 
Ti . kiu^ wiu remain a secret from all eyes for ever.^ He 
book if Us was commanded by the irovemment, he was 
b uked. implored hy his friends to retnm to England, 
to make his peace in pei'son, and entreat the king's 
tbrmveness. 

But neither his friends nor the king understood 
Pole's character or comprehended his purpose. He 
was less foolish, he was more malicious than they sup- 
posed. When the letters reached him, he professed to 

be utterly surprised at the reception which his book 
had met with. He regretted that the Supremacy Act 
made it impossible for him to comply with a command 

to present himself in England; but he pro- 
u^£SbSS 80 loudly that he had meant neithei 

tetu r 'ruld "y^^y disrespect, he declared so emphati* 
BeLnriio \ioo\i was a hond fide letter ad- 

dressed to the king only, and written for his 
3wn eyes and no other's, that at last Henry believed 

I Blwkiiy to Pole: Stiype*8 Mmoriak^y^ II. pb 282. 

> Tmtstall (o Pole: RaO» Bomt MB. Bninet*! CMeet mea, p. 4Z9. 
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Um, accepted his assurance, and consented to pan 
fyrer his impertinence. In July or August he was 
informed hf Starkey tliat the king took the intoIer> 
able sharpness of his writings even as they that most 
friendly could interpret tliem. He tli()u<2;ht, as feTV 
would think, that the exaggerations, the ot't-retuming 
to the same &ults, the vehement exclamations, the hot 
sentences, the micomely bitings, the despite^ com- 
parisons, and likenings, all came of error and not of 
evil intent. His Grace supposed his benefits not for* 
gotten, and Pole's love towards his Highness not utterly 
quenched. His Majesty was one that forgave and for- 
got displeasure, both at once." For his own part, how- 
ever, Starkey implored his friend, as he valued his 
conntzj, his honour, his good name, to repent himself, 
as he had desired the king to repent ; the king would 
not press him or force his conscience ; if he ^j^^ ^. 
could be brought to reconsider his conduct, JSSon"**" 
he might be assured that it would not be Jvii^hto 
remembered a^inst him.^ Simultaneously 
with, or soon afler this letter, the Bishop of Durham 
wrote also by the king's order, saying that, as he ob* 
jected to return, it should not be inskted on ; inas- 
much, however, as he had affirmed so positively that 
his book was a private communication, there could be 
no further reason for preservini:^ any other copies of it, 
and if he had such copies in his possessioif he was 
called upon to prove his sincerity by burning th(;m. 
On his compliance, his property, which would be for- 
feited under the Supremacy Act, should remain in liia 
hands, and he was free to reside in any country which 
he miglit choose.^ 
^ SUrkey to Pole: JiolU House M8, 

«I^p6'L»/«o/ CbnlNiaZ/Vfe,VoLL 1^148. Reginald M to SA 
wind Vt.s ^pwf. Reg. PoU 
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Pole did aot bum his book, nor was it long before 
he gave the goyemment reason to regret their forbear^ 
ance towards him. For the time he continued in re- 
ceipt of his income, and the stir which he had created 

died awav. 

There are many scenes in hnnian life which, as a 
gic-at poet teaches us, are either sad or beautiful, 
cl^cerl'iss or refresliing, according to the direction from 
which we approach them.^ If, on a morning in spring 
we behold the ridges of a fresh-turned ploughed field 
from their northern side, our eyes, catching only the 
shadowed slopes of the successive furrows, see an ex- 
panse of wliite, the unmelted remains of the night's 
hailstorm, or the hoarfrost of the dawn. We make a 
circuit, or we cross over and look behind us, and on 
the very same ground there is nothing to be seen but 
the rich brown soil swelling in the sunshine, warm 
with promise, and chequered perhaps here and there 
with a green blade bursting through the surface. 
Both images are true to the facts of nature. Both 
pictures are created by real objects really existing. 
The pleasant certainty, however, remains with us, 
that the winter is passing away and summer is com- 
ing ; the promise of the friture is not with the ice and 
the sleet, but with the sunshine, with gladness, and 
hope. 

llegina'id Pole has shown us the form in which Kng- 
?r*theSu ^^"^ appeared to him, and to the Catliolic 
tton of Eng. ^vorld beyond its shores, bound under an iron 
yoke, and sinking down in despair and desolation. To 
ns who have seen the golden harvests waving over her 
fields, his loud raving has a sound of delirium : we per- 
eeive only the hai>py symptoms of lengthening daylighti 
^ Wardswortb's EscciWiloik^ Book V. 
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bringing with it once more the season of life, aud health, 
and fertilily* Bat there is a third aspect — and it it 
this which we must now endeavour to present to our- 
selves — of England as it appeared to its own toilinf;^ 

cliildivn in the lioiir of tlieir trial, with its lights and 
shadows, its frozen j)rejudices and sunny gleams of faith ; 
when day followed day, and brought no gertam clianget 
and men knew not whether night would prevail or daj, 
or which of the two was most divine — night, with its 
starry firmament of saints and ceremonies, or day, witli 
the single Instre of the Gospel son. It is idle to try to 
re})roduce such a time in any single shape or uniturm 
colour. The reader nmst call his imagination to his 
aid, aud endeavour, if he can, to see the same object 
in many shapes and many colours, to sympathize sue* 
sessivelj with those to whom the Beformation was a 
terror, with those to whom it was the dearest hope, and 
those others — the multitude — whose minds could 
give them no certain answer, who shifted from day 
to day, as the impulse of the moment swayed them. 

When parliament met in June, 1536, convocation 
as usual assembled with it. On Sunday, the sundar, 
ninth of the month, the two houses of the (^^^ 
clergy were gathered for the opening of their 
session in the aisles of St. Paul's — high and low, hot 
and cold, brave and cowardly. The great question (*f the 
day, the Reformation of the C'hurch, was one in which 
they, the spiritualty of EiiLdand, might be expected to 
bear some useful part. They had as yet borne no pari 
but a part of obstruction. They had been compelled 
to sit impatiently, with tied hands, while the lay legiv 
lature prescribed their duties and shaped their laws for 
them. Whether thev would assume a more becomins 
posture, was the problem which they were now met t€ 
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solTe Gardiner was there, and Bonner, TunstaU, and 
The gate. Hiisej, Lee, Latimer, and Cianmer ; mitred 
££^£*8t. abbots, meditating the tream ftr which, he- 
fore many months were passed, their quar^ 
tered trunks would be rotting by the highways ; ear- 
nest sacramenturies, makiiig ready for the stake : the 
spirits of the two ages — the past and the future — 
were meeting there in iierce collision ; and above them 
all, in his Yicar-general's chair, sate GromweU, proud 
and powerfbl, lovding over the scowling crowd. The 
present honr was his. His enemies* torn in dne time 
wonld come also. 

Tlie mass had been sung, the roll of the organ had 
died away. It was the time for the sermon, and Hugh 
Latimer, Bishop of Wivcester, rose into the pulpit. 
Nine-tenths of idl those eyes which were then fixed on 
him would have glistened with delight, conld they have 
kx)ked instead npon his burning. The whole multi- 
tude of passionate men were compelled, by a changed 
world, to listen quietly while he shot his bitter arrows 
among them. 

We have heard Pole ; we will now hear the heretic 
ut^fA leader. His object on the present occasion 
was to tell the clergy what e^cially he 
thought of themselves; and Latimer was a plain 

speaker. They had no good opinion of him. His 
opinion of tliem was very bad indeed. His text was 
from tlie sixteenth chapter of St. Luke's Gospel: 
^ The children of this world are wiser in their gen* 
elation than the children of light." 

The race and parentage of all living things, he said, 
were known by their fruits. He desired by 
this test to try the parentage of the })resent 
convocation. They had sat — the men that 
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he saw before liim — for seven years, more or less, ses* 
lion after sesaioii. What measures had come from 
them ? They were the spiritaal^ — the teachers of the 

people, divinely commissioned ; said to be and believed 
to be, children of light ; what had they done ? what had 
. . . . Mi^iity evils ni those years liad been tion.ioue? 
swept away in England .... but whose hands had 
been at the work ? — was it theirs ? For his part, lie 
knew that they had burned a dead man's bones ; lie 
knew that they had done their best to bom the living 
man who was then speaking to them. • • • • What 
else they had done he knew not. 

The end of your convocation sliall show what ye are, 
he said, turning direct upon them ; the fruit of your 
eonsfdtations shall show what generation ye be of. What 
now have ye engendered ? what have ye brought forth ? 
What fruit has come of your long and great assembly ? 
What one thing that the people have been the better 
of a hair? That the people be better learned and 
tauiiht now than thev were in time i)ast, En^^iuntiia 
should we attribute it to your industry, or to ^a^e 

*^ * the clergy 

the providence of God and the foreseeing of JJJgJJ^ 
the King's Grace ? Ought we to thank you bwUMkinc* 

or the King's Highness? Whether stirred the other 
first? — you the king, that ye might preach, or he you, 
by his letters, that ye should preach more often ? Is it 
unknown, think you, how both ye and your curates 
were in manner by violence enforced to let books be 
made, not by yon, but by pro&ne and lay persons ? I 
am bdd v/iih you ; but I ^ak to the clergy, not to 
the laity« I speak to your fiices, not behind your backs. 

If, then, they had produced no good thing, what had 
they prnduced ? There was false money instead of 
true. Thero were dead images instea^l of a living Sav* 
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iour. There was redemption purchased by money, 
not redemption purchased by Christ. . Abundance 
Certain ^ thesB things were to be found among 
^a^p'r^^ them .... and all those pleasant fictions 
were't'iiey ' wWch had bcon bred at Rome, the canoniza- 
foodorern? tioiis and expectations, the totquots and 
dispensations, tlie pardons of marvellous variety, sta- 
tionaries and jubilaries, maimaries and oscularies, pe« 
dariesy and such other vanities — these had gracious 
re<seption; these were welcomed gladly in aJl their 
nultiplicity. There was the ancient purgatory pick- 
piirsc — that which was snaged and cooled with a 
Franciscan's a^wl laid upon a dead man's back, to the 
I'ourth part of his sins ; that wliicli was utterly to be 
spoiled, but of none other but the most prudent lather 
the Pope, and of him as oft as he listed — a pleasant 
invention, and one so profitable to the feigners, that no 
emperor had taken more by taxes of his living subjects 
than those truly begotten children of the world ob- 
tained bv dead men's tributes. 

This was the modern Gospel — the present Catholic 
faith, — which the English clergy loved and taught as 
faithfully as their brothers in Italy. ^^Ye know the 
proverb,'* the preacher continued, * An evil crow an 
xiiepnirnt- ^vll cgg.' Tho childrcu of this world that 
KgU8h^^ are known to have so evil a father the world, 
vpiritoAity, gQ gyji grandfather the devil, cannot choose 

but be evil — the devil bein2 such an one as never can 



1 



unlike himself. So of Envy, his well-beloved leman, 
lie Legot the World, and lef^ it with Discord at nui*se ; 
wliich World, after it came to man's estate, had of 
many concubines many sons. These are our holy, 
holy men, that say they are dead to the world ; and 
none ax^e more lively to the world. God is taking ac- 
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count of liis stewards, as tliougli lie sliould say, * All 
good men in all places accuse your avarice, your exac- 
tions, your tyranny. I commanded you that ye should 
teed my sheep, and ye earnestly feed yourselves from day 
to day, wallowing in delights and idleness. I commanded 
you to teach my law ; you teach your own traditions, 
and seek your own glory. I tau'2;lit openly, that he 
that should hear you should hear Me ; he that should 
despise you should despise Me. 1 gave you t,,^ ^. 
also keys — not earthly keys, but heavenly. {5^^^ 
I left my goods, that I have evermore es- 
teemed, my Word and sacraments, to be dispensed by 
you. Ye have not deceived Me, but yourselves : my 
gifts and my benefits shall be to your greater dannia- 
tion. Because ye have despised the clemency of the 
Master of the house, ye have deserved the severity of 
the Judge. Gome forth ; let us see an account of your 
stewardship.* 

And He will visit you ; in his good time God will 
visit you. He will cunie ; lie will not tarry lono;. In 
the (lay in which we look not for Ilini, and in the hour 
which we do not know, He will come and will cut us 
in pieces, and will give us our portion with the hypo* 
crites. He will set ns, my brethren, where shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth ; and here, if ye will, 
shaD be the end of our tragedy." * 

Our ghnipses into these scenes fall but htl'ully. The 
sermon has reached us; but the audience — the five 
hundred fierce vindictive men who suffered under the 
preacher's irony — what they thought of it ; with what 
feelings on that summer day the heated crowd scattered 
out of the cathedral, dispersing to their dinners amon^ 
the taverns in Fleet-street and Cheaj^side — all this is 

1 Senmm of BulMp Latimer, Parker Society's tiditioo, p. ^3. 

VOL. III. S 
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gons, gcme without a sound. Here no firiendly in- 
former comes to help us ; no penitent malcontent breaks 
confidence or lifts the curtain. All is silent. 

Yet, although the special acts of this body were of 
no mighty moment, although rarely have so many men 
been gathered together whose actual importance has 
borne so small a proportion to their estimate of them* 
selves, jet not often, perhaps, has an assembly col* 
lected where there was such heat of passion, such 
mahgnity of hatred. For the last three years the 
Buiien tern- clcrgv had remained torpid and half stunned, 
cTergy. * doggedly obeying the proclamations for the 
alterations of the service, and keeping beyond the 
grasp of the law. But, although too demoralized by 
their defeat to attempt resistance, the great body of 
them still detested the changes which had been forced 
upon their acceptance, and longed for a change which 
as yet they had not dared to attempt actively to com- 
pass.^ The keener among the leaders had, however, 
by this time, in some degree collected themselves. 
They had been already watching their enemies, to 
strike, if they could see a vulnerable point, and had 
masked batteries prepared to unveil. Latimer taunted 
them with their inefficiency: he should find, perhaps 
to his cost, that their arms had not wholly lost their 
ancient sinew. To keep clear of sus])icion of favour- 
ing heresy, in their duel with the Pope and Papal 
idolatries, they knew to be essential to the position of 
the government. When taunted with breaking the 
unity of the Church, the Privy Council were proud 
of being able to point to the purity of their doctrines ; 

1 In the State Paper Ofilce and the Rolls House there are numerooi 
'*4«|KMitioiu" M to language used by the deigy, showing heir geneial 
Imper. 
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and although fighting against a stream too strong foi 
them — contending, in &ct, against Providence itself 

— the king, Cromwell, and Cranmer struggled reso* 
liitc'lv to maintain this phantom stronghold, which tliey 
imagined to be the key of their defences. The mov- 
ing partj, on the other hand, inevitably transgressed 
an unreal and arbitrary boundary; and through the 
known sensitiveness of the king on the real presence^ 
with the defence of which he regarded him- 



self as especially entrusted by the suprem- ihiu.'"' 
acy, the clergy hoped to recover their advantage, 
and in striking heresy to reach the hated vicar-gen- 
eral. 

The sermon was preached on the 9th of June ; on 
the 28d the lower house of convocaticm indi- 
rectly replied to it, by presenting a list of 

complaints on the doctrines which were spreading 
among the people, the open blasphemy of holy things, 
and the tacit or avowed sanction extended by certain 
members of the council to the circulation of heretical 
books. As an evidence of the progress in the change 
of o|nnion, this document is one of the most remark- 
able which has come down to ns.* 

After a preface, in which the clerofv ])rofessed their 
sincere allegiance to the crown, the renuncia- The lower 
tion, utter and complete, of the Bishop of Ji?nt'lu7ro# 
Rxme and all his usurpations and injustices,- m<!^^ 
the abuses which they were going to describe ^f^g ^be 
had, nevertheless, they said, created great 
disquiet in the realm, and lec^uired immediate atten- 
tion. 

^ Printed in Stiype's MemoiiaU^ Vol. IL p. 260. The compIaintB are not 
njiggenited. There is not one which could not be illuBtrated or strength 
•Md from dflfNMUioiit amoag the Meeordt, 
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To the slander oi' this noble realm, the disquietneflf 
of the people, and damage of Christian souls, it wai 
commonly preached, thought, and spoke, that the sao* 
rament of the altar was lightly to be esteemed. 

Le^vd persons were not athiid to say, ^* Why should 
I see the sacring of the high mass? Is it anything 
but a piece of bread or a little pretty piece liound 
Robin ? 

Of baptism it was said that It was as lawftd to 
baptize in a tub of water at home or in a ditch by the 

wayside as in a font of stone in the church. The 
water in the font was but a tiling conjured." 

Priests, again, were thought to have no mort^ au- 
Herasyon tliority to minister sacraments than laymen. 

the sacra* t\ • ii 

Mmto. Extreme unction was not a sacrament at all, 
and the hallowed oil " no better than the Bishop of 
Rome's grease and butter." Confession, absolution, 

penance, were considered neither necessary nor useful. 
Conftv^sion *Miad been invented" (here a stroke was 
aimed at Latimer) " to have the secret knowledge of 
men's hearts and to pull money out of their purses." 

It were enough for men each to confess his own sins 
to God in public." The sinner should allow himself 
to be a sinner and sin no more. The priest had no 
^gf^yon concern with him. Purgatory was a dt. lu- 
purgatory. sJon. The soul went straight from the body 
to heaven or to hell. Dirige, commendations, masses, 
Bufirages, prayers, almsdeeds, oblations done for the 
souls departed, out of the world, were vain and 
profitless. All sins were put away through Ohrist. 
If there were a place of purgatory, Christ was not yet 
bom. 

The Church was the congregation of good men, and 
prayer was of the same efficacy in the air as iu a 
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church or chapel. The building called the church 
was made to keep the people from the rain and wind, 
a place where they might assemble to hear the Word 
of God. Mass and matins were but a fraud. The 

saints had no power to lielp dej)artL'd souls. Onthein- 
To pray to them, or to burn candles before of saiuta. 
their images, was mere idolatry. The saints could not 
be mediators. There was one Mediator, Christ. Our 
L&ily was but a woman, like a bag of saffiron or pep- 
per when the spice was out" ^ It was as much avail- 
able to pray to saints " as to wliirl a stone a^inst the 
wind." Hallowed water, hallowed bread, hallowed 
candles, hallowed ashes, were but vanities. q„ 
Priests were like other men, and might marry J'"*^'^"*'^ 
and have wives like other men." ^ 

1 This, again, was intended for Latimer. The illu^tratiun was said to bt 
his; but he denied it. 

s Many of the deigjr end even of' the monks had already taken the pep- 
mission of their own authority. Cranmer himself was said to be secretly 
married: ami in some cases women, whom we find reported in thi.s letter 
of CromweU's visitors as concubines of priests, were really and literally 
their wives, and had been formally married to them. I have discovered 
ene singular instance of this land. 

Ap Rice, writing to Cromwell in tlie year 1635 or 6, sajrs: 

" As we were of late at Walden, the abbot, then beinj^ a man of good 
learning and right sincere judj^nent, a.s I examineil him alone, shewed me 
secretly, upon stipulation of silence, but only unto you, as our judge, that 
he had contracted matrimony with a certain woman secretly, having presoit 
thereat but one trusty witness; because he, not being aUetashe said, to 
contain, thr)ucch he could not be sutlered by the laws of jnan. saw he njight 
do it lawtully by the laws of (jod; and for the avoiding ol more inronven- 
lence, whicli before he was provoked unto, he did thus, having couiidence 
%l you that this act should not be anytlung prej udidal unto him.'* — 
BUUe Paper Office^ temp. Heniy VIII., second series, Vol. XXXV. 

Cnnnwell acquiesced in the rcnRonattlencHs of ths abbot's proceeding; he 
wrote to tell him " to une his remedy," but to avoid, as for as possible, 
creating a scandal. — MH. ibid. Vol. XLVI. 

The government, however, found generally a difficulty in knowing what 
lo resolve in such cases. The kfaig*s first declaration was a reasonable one, 
that all clergy who had taken wives should forfeit their orders, "and be 
had and reputed Jis lay persons to all purposes and intents." — Boyal Pleo> 
Umation: VViikins's OonciUa^ Vol. III. p. 776. 
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The saying and singing of masii, matins^ and 
eyenaong, was but roaring, howling, whistling, mum* 
ming, conjnriiig, and juggling," and the playing of 
the oiipms a foolish vanity." It was enough foe a man 
to believe what was written in the Gospel — Ohrist*8 
blood was shed for man's redemption, let every man 
believe in Christ and rej)ent ut' his sins. Finally, as a 
special charge against Gromweil, the convocation de- 
dared that these heresies were not only taught by word 
of mouth, but were set out in books which were printed 
and published mm pivilegio^ under the apparent sane* 
tion of the crown. 

Thus were the two parties face to face, and the king 
had either to make his choice between them, or with 
Cromwell's help to coerce them both into moderation. 
The modem reader may ima^ne that he should have 
left both alone, have allowed opinion to correct opin* 
ion, and truth to win its own victory. But this rem- 
DUieuUyor Controversy,'* so easy now, was then 

impossible, — it would have been rejected 
3qually by the governors and the governed. Deep in 
the hearts of all Englishmen in that century lay the 
conviction, that it was the duty of the magistrate to 
maintain truth, as well as to execute justice. Tolera- 
TWwatkmft tion was neither understood nor desired. 

own to llie protestants clamoured against persecu- 

nilere or . , . • i i 

subjects. tion, not because it was ])ersecution, but be- 
cause truth was persecuted by falsehood; and, how- 
ever ftiriously the hostile factions exclaimed each that 
^he truth was with them and the &lsehood with their 
Oblation enemies, neither the one nor the othier dis- 
tSiS?***" pnted the oblifi»tion of the mlinff powers to 

maintain ^ , 1 • . o ? 1 

truth. support the truth in itselt. ibo close the re- 
ligious convictions of men lay to their hearts and pas* 
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rions, that, if opinion had been left alone in their owe 
hands, they would themselves have fonght the battle 
uf their beliefe with sharper weapons than arguments 
Religicm to them was a thing to die for, or it was noth- 
ing. It* was therefore fortunate, most fortunate, foi 
tlie peace of England, that it jiossessed in .the king a 
person whose mind, to a certain extent, sympathized 
with both parties ; to whom both, so long as they were 
moderate, appeared to be right ; to whom the eztrav* 
agances of both were wrong and to be re- Pecouar 
pressed. Protestant and AngHcan ahke might of {h«u!«. 
look to him with conlldence — ahke were obliged to fear 
him ; neither could take him for their enemy, neither tor 
their partisan. He possessed the peculiarity which lias 
always distinguished practically effective men, of being 
advanced, as it is called, only slightly beyond his con- 
temporaries. The giddy or imaginative genius soars 
on its own wings, it may be to cleave its course into 
the sunlight, and be the wonder of after times, but 
more often to fall like Icarus. The man of working 
ability tempers his judgment by the opinion of others. 
He leads his age — he bears the brunt of the battle — 
he wins the victory ; but the motive force which bears 
him forward is not in himself, but in the great tidu! 
wave of human progress. He is the guide of a great 
movement, not the creator of it , and he represents in 
his own person the highest average wisdom, combined 
necessarily in some measure with the mistakes and 
prejudices of the period to which he belongs*^ 

On receiving the list of grievances, the king, then 
three weeks married to Jane Seymour, in the first 
enjoyment, as some historians require us to believe, 

i L«l]Mr,1qrftrtlM grealMt man of the sisteenth eeatiny, mw MHatf 
• bdiflivw i& the imI pcesence at Aqainu or Sl B«nuv4 
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d a guilty pleasure purchased by an infamous mur- 
flc amwfl the der, drew up with bis own band,^ and sub* 
aPnSfin^ mitted to the two houses of convocation, a 

body of articles, interest! n<; as throwing light upon 

his state of mind, and of deeper moment as ^he first 
authuritative statement of doctrine in the Anglican 
church. 

By the duties of his princely office, he said, he held 
himself obliged, not only to see Qod*8 Word and com- 
mandment sincerely believed and reverently kept and 
observed, but to prevent also, as far as possible, con- 
tentions and dificrcnees of opinion. . To Ids reijjret lie 
was informed that there was no such concord in the 
realm as he desired, but violent disagreement, not only 
in matters of usage and ceremony, but in the essentials 
of the Christian faith. To avoid the dangerous un- 
quietness, therefore, which might, perhaps, ensue, and 
also the great peril to the souls of his subjects, he had 
arrived at the following resolutions, to which he re- 
quired and commanded obedience. 

I. As concerning the faith, all things were to be 
held and defended as true which were comprehended 
in the whole body and canon of the Bible, and in tlie 
On the three thrco CFceds or symbols. The creeds, as well 
as the Scripture, were to be received as the 
most holy, most sure and infallible words of God, and 
as such, "neither to be altered nor con veiled" by 
any contrary opinion. Whoever refused to accept 
their authority was no member of Christ, or of his 
spouse the Church," but a very infidel, or heretic, or 

^ W« were oonetrained to fntt our own pen to the book, and to con wlr e 

Mrtain articles which were by you, the bishops, and the whole of die defgr 
»f this our realm agreed on as Catholic. — Heiuy VIII. to the Bi8ho|lS tOoA 
Gleigy: Wilkins's ConciHot Vol. III. p. 825. 
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member of the devil, with whom he should be eternally 
damned/* 

n. Of sacraments generally necessary to all men 

there were three — baptism, penance, and onuwiw- 
the sacrament of tlie altar.^ r«Mnto. 

[a] Of baptism the people were to be taught that it 
was ordained in the New Testament as a 
thing necessary for everlasting salvation, ac- 3^**™- 
cording to the saying of Christ, " No man can enter into 
the kingdom of heaven except he be bom again of water 
and tlic Holy Ghost." The promises of trrace attached 
to the sacrament of baptism appertained nut only to 
such am had the use of reason, but also to infants, inno- 
cents, and children, who, therefore, ought to be bap- 
tized, and by baptism obtain remission of sin, and be 
made thereby sons and children of God. 

[5] Penance was instituted in the New Testament, 
and no man who, after baj)tism, had fallen 
uito deadly sin, coidd, without the same, be 
saved. As a sacrament it consisted of three parts — 
contrition, confession, and amendment. Contrition 
was the acknowledgment of the filthiness and abomi- 
nation of sin, a sorrow and inward shame for having 
offended God, and a certain faith, trust, and confidence 
in the mercy and goodness of God, whereby the pen- 
itent man must conceive certain hope that God would 
forgive him his sins, and repute him justified, of the 
number of his elect children, not for any worthiness of 
any merit or work done by the penitent, but for the 
only merits of the blood and passion of Jesns Christ 
This faith was strengthened by the special application 

^ Whether marriage and ordinatioii were SMnuneiita was thus left as 
•pen question. The sacramental character of OGnfirmation ana extreme 
is lny)jict% denied. 
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of Clirist's words and promises, and therefore, to attain 
such certain faith, the second part of penance was ne- 
csessary ; tiiat is to say, confession to a priest (if it might 
be had), for the absolution given hj a priest was in- 
stitated of Christ, to apply the promises of GodV grace 
to the pepitent Although Christ's death was a fhll, 
nifficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for which 
God forgave sinners their sin, and the punishuicnt of 
it ; yet all men ought to bring forth tlie fruits of pen- 
ance, prayer, fasting, and almsdeeds, and make restitu- 
tion in will and deed to their neighbour if they had 
done him any wrong, and to do all other good works 
of mercy and charity. 

[j] In the sacrament of the altar, under the form 
and figure of bread and wine, was verily, sub- 
stantially, and really contained and compre- 
hended the very self-same body and blood of our Sav- 
iour Christ, which was bom of the Virgin Mary, and 
suffered .upon the cross for man's redemption ; and un- 
der the same form and figure of bread and wine was 
corporeally, really, and in very substance exhibited, 
distributed, iind received of all them which receive the 
said sacrament. 

III. By justification was signified remission of sin 
and acceptance into the &vour of God ; that 
IS to say, man s perfect renovation m Chnst, 
Sinners obtained justification hy contrition and &ith, 
joined with charity ; not as though contrition, or faith, 
or works proceeding therefrom, could worthily merit 
the said justification, for the only mercy ar d grace of 
the Father promised freely unto us for the Son's sake, 
and the merits of his blood and passion, weL*e the only 
sufficient and worthy causes there<^ ; notwithstanding 
God required us to show good works in fulfilling his 
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commands, and those who lived after the flesh would 
be midoubtedlj damned* 

In these articles, which ezhansted the essential doc» 
trines of the faith, the prinoiples of the two reli^ons 

are seen linked together in connexion, yet witliout 
combination, a first effort ut the compromise between 
the old and the new which was only successfully com- 
pleted in the English Prayer-book. The kin^ next 
went on to those matters of castom and litn- oniiom«ad 
al, which, under the late system, had ccmsti- 
tnted the whole of relii^ion, and which the Reformers 
were now trampling iip(jn and insulting. Under med- 
iaBval Catliolicism the cycle of life had been enveloped 
in symbolism ; each epoch from birth to death was at- 
t^ded with its sacrament, each act of every honr with 
its special consecration : the days were all anniversa* 
ries; the weeks, the months, the seasons, as they 
revolved, brought with them their sacred associations 
and holy memories ; and out of imagery and legend, 
simply taught and simply believed, innocent and beau- 
tiful practices had expanded as never-^ding flowers by 
the roadside of existence. 

Concerning these, Henry wrote: ^*As to having 
vestments in doing God's service, snch as be and have 
been most part used the sprinkling of holy water to 
put us in remembrance of our baptism, and the obligation «i 
blood of Christ sprinkled for our redemption JJt'i^'^gSSl 
on the cross — the giving of holy bread, to put 
us in remembrance of ^e sacrament of the altar, tnat 
.ill Christians be (me body mystical in Christ, as the 
bread is made of many grains, and yet bnt one loaf— 
the bearing of candles on Candlemas-day, in memory 
of Christ the spiritual light — the giving of ashes on 
Ash- Wednesday, to put in remembrance every Christian 
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man iu the beginning of Lent and penance that he is 
bat ashes and earth, and thereto shall return — the 
bearing of palms on Palm Sunday, in memory of the 

receiving of Christ into Jerusalem a little before his 
death, that we may liave the same desire to receive Him 
into our hearts — creeping to the cross, and humbling 
ourselves on Good Friday before the cross, and there 
offering unto Christ before the same, and kissing of it 
in memory of our redemption by Christ made upon the 
cross — setting up the sepulture of Christ, whose body, 
after his death, was buried— tlie hallowing of the font, 
and otliei* like exorcisms and benedictions by the min- 
WMcbbenot Isters of Christ's Church, and all other like 
eontemnad, laudablo customs, ritcs, and ceremonies,— 
they be not to be contemned and cast away, but to be 
used and continued as good and laudable, to put us in 
remembrance of those spiritual things that they do sig- 
nify, not suli'ering them to be forgot, or to be put in 
Yet have no obliviou, but reucwing them in our memories. 

hi But none of these ceremonies have power to 
theoueiTei. jemit guj^ bufc Q^ly to stir and lift up our 

minds unto God, by whom only our sins be forgiven/' 
So, too, of the saints. *<The saints may be hon« 

oured because they are with Christ in glory; and 
though Christ be the only Mediator, yet we may pray 
to the saints to pray for us and with us unto Almighty 
God ; we may say to them, ^ All holy angels and saints 
in heaven, pray for us and with us unto the Father, 
that for his dear Son Jesus Christ's sake we may have 
grace of Him and remission of our sins, with an earnest 
purpose to keep his holy commandments, and never 
to decline from the same again unto our livo' end.' '* 

Finally, on the great vexed question of purgatory. 
^ F >rasmuch as the due order of charity reqnireth, and 
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the books of Maccabees and divers antient doctors 
plainly shew, that it is a very good, charitable Purp ^torv u 
deed to pray for souls departed; and foras- lia^i^ji 
much as such usage hath continued in the 
Churcli for many years, no mau ought to be grieved 
with the continuance of the same. But forasmuch as 
the place where thej be, the name thereof, and kind 
of pains there, be to us uncertain by Scripture, there* 
fore this with all other things we remit unto Almightj* 
God, unto whose mercy it is meet and convenient for 
us to connnend tliem, trustin-x tliat God accepteth 
our prayers for them. Wherefore it is much neces 
sarj that such abuses be clearly put away, which, on 
der the name of purgatory, hath been ad- i^ut 8peou 
yanced ; as to make men believe that through tion fur •§ 
me Bishop of Rome's pardons men might be Cwoidid. 
delivered out of purgatory and all the pains of it, or 
that masses said at any place or before any image 
might deliver them from their pain and send them 
straight to heaven.''^ 

We have now before us the stormy eloquence oi 
Pole, the iconoclasm of Latimer, the superstitions of 
the complaining clergy — representing three principles 
struirirlinor one afjainst the other, and the voice of the 
pilot heard above the tempest. Each of these contained 
some element which the other needed; they were to 
fret and chafe till the dust was beaten off, and the 
grains of gold could meet and fuse. 

The articles were debated in convocation, and passed 
because it was the king's will. No party ThaartldM 
v^ere pleased, ine 1 rotestants exclaunea cation, but 
igainst the countenance to superstition ; the iafiusaoa. 

1 Formuf'irir? nf Faith, temp. ITeiiryVin., Oxford edition, 1825. Af 
tides devised by the King's Majt sty to stablish Chxistuui quietneMand 
anity, and to avoid contentious opinions. 
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Anglo-Catholics lamented the visible taint of heresy, 
the reduced number of the sacraments, the doubtful 
language upon purgatory, and the silence — danger- 
ously significant — on die nature of the priesthood* 
They were signed, however, by all sides; and by 
Cromwell, now Lord Cromwell, lord privy seal, and 
not vicar-general only, but appointed vicegerent cf the 
king in all matters ecclesiastical, they were sent round 
through the English counties, to be obeyed by every 
man at his peril.^ 

The great matters being thus disposed of, the busi- 
conTocation ^^^^s of the sossion concluded with a resolution 
ttolipe'hae p^^^ssud on the 20th of July, respecting general 
SSr^I^raj councils. The Pope, at the begiiming of 
oouncu*. June, had issued notice of a council to be as- 
sembled, if })os8ible, at Mantua, in the following year. 
The English government were contented to recognise 
a council called ad locum indifferentem^ with the con- 
sent of the great powers of Europe. They would send 
no delerratcs to a petty Italian principality, where the 
decrees would be dictated by the Pope and the Em- 
peror. The convocation pronounced that the Pope had 
gone beyond his authority: a general council could 
not legally be called without the consent of all Chris- 
tian princes ; to princes the right belonged of detei^ 
mining the time and place of such an assembly, of ap- 
pointing the judges, of fixing the order of proceeding, 
and of deciding even upon the doctrines which might 
lawfully be allowed and defended.^ 

This was the last act of the year; immediately 

^ Onmiwsll's patent as lord privy seal is dated the 9d of July, 1588. 
On the 9tih he was cieated Baron Gimnwdl, and in the same mentli viosi 

f«rent in rebus erclesiastidM, 

2 The judj]^ent of the convocation concerning geneiBl eooncils, Jiilj 
10, 28 Ueuiy YIII. : Burnet's CoHtctanea, p. 88. 
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after, the convocatioii was prorogued. From the 
per which had been displayed^ it was easy to see that 
troable was impending. The form which it would as- 
sume was soon to show itself. 

Meanwhile, an event occurred of deeper importance 
than decrees of councils, convocation quarrels, and 
moves and counter-moves on the political chessboard ; 
an event not to be passed by in ^ence, though I can 
only glance at it. 

The agitation caused by the queen's trial liad sua* 
pended hitherto the fate of the monasteries. On the 
dispersion of the clerrry a commission was appointed by 
Cromwell, to put in force the act of dissolution ; ^ and 
a series of injunctions were simultaneously issued, one 
of which related to the articles of faith« another to the 
observance of the order diminishing the number of 
holydays ; a third forbade the extolling the special vir- 
tue of images and relics, as thintrs which had caused 
much folly and superstition ; the pe'ople should learn 
tliat God would be better pleased to see them provid- 
ing for their fiimilies by honest labour, than by idling 
upon pilgrimages; if they had money to spare, they 
might give it in charitjr to the poor. 

The paternoster, the apostles' creed, and the ten 
commandments had been lately publislied in Enghsh. 
Fathers of families, sclioolmasters, and heads Directiong 
of households were to take care that these IdJ^tfondP 
fundamental elements of the Christian faith 
should be learnt by the children and servants undef 
thdr care ; and the law of the land was to be better 
observed) which directed that every child shonld be 
brought up either to learning or to some honest occu- 
pation, lest they should fall to sloth and idleness, and 

1 BnriMt's Oott€€Umta,p,9», 
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being brought after to calamity and misery, impute 
theii' ruin to those who suH'ered them to be brought up 
idlj in their youth." 

An order follows, of more significance : " Every par- 
son or proprietary of every parish church within this 
realm shall, on this side of the feast of St. Peter ad 
A Bible in ViHcula iioxt comiiig,^ provide a book cf the 

^%wS4in^ '^^ li^'l^ ^il^l^' t)oth in Latin and also in EnG^- 
wnrjftM. ijy],^ .^^^^[ jj^y same in the quire, for eveiy 

man that will to read and look therein ; and shall dis- 
courage no man from reading any part of the Bible, 
but rather comfort, exhort, and admonish every man 
to read the same, as the very word of God and the 

spiritual food of man's soul ; ever ^ntly and charitably 
exhortin<r tlieni, tliat usincr a sober and modest beliaviour 
in the reading and inquisition of the true sense of the 
same, they do in nowise stiiiiy or eagerly contend or 
strive one with another about the same, but refer the 
declaration of those places that be in controversy to 
th3 judgment of the lemmed." 

The publication of the English translation of the 
Bible, with the permission for its free use among tlie 
people — the greatest, because the purest victory so 
far gained by the Reformers — was at length accom- 
plished ; a few words will explain how, and by whom. 
Tniisiationt Bcforc the Reformation, two versions existed - 
fow'thliSf. of Bible m English— two certainly, per- 
haps three. One was Wicliffe's ; another, 
based on Wicliffe's, but tinted more strongly with tlie 
peculiar opinions of the Lollards, followed at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century ; and there is said to have 

1 The Feast of St Peter ad Vincula was on the Ist of AnguaL Them 

injunctions could hardly have been issued before August, 153(5; nor could 
thev have been later than September. The clergy were^ thereforO) allow «a v 
ikeurl^' a year to provide themselves. 
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been a thiri, but no copy of this is known to survive, 
and the history of it is va^e.' The possession or the 
use of these translations was prohibited by the Church, 
under pain of death. They were extremely rare, and 
little read; and it was not till Luther's great move^ 
ment becan in Gernuuiv, and his tracts and coninien- 
taries found their way into England, that a practical 
determination was awakened among the people, to have 
before them, in their own tongue, the book on which 
their faith was built. 

I have already described how William Tyndal felt 
his heart bum in him to accomplish this great work for 
his country ; how he nj)pHt'd for assistance to a learned 
bisiiop ; how lie discovered rapidly that the assistance 
which he would receive from the Church authorities 
would be a speedy elevation to martyrdom ; how he 
went across the Channel to Luther, and thence to Ant- 
werp ; and how he there, in the year 1526, achieved 
and printed the first edition of the New Tes- Tyntiai'g 
tament. It was seen now cojiies were carried uient. 
ovi'r secretly to London, and circulated in thousands 
by the Christian Brothers. The council tlireatened ; 
the bishops anathematized. They opened subscriptions 
t& buy up the hated and dreaded volumes. They 
burnt them publicly m St. Paul's. The whip, the gaol, 
the stake, did their worst ; and their worst was nothing. 
The hio-h di<xnitaries of the earth were fiirhting against ^ 
Heaven, and met the success which ever attends such 
contests. Three editions were sold before RapidaOein 
1530; and in that year a fresh instalment 
was completed. The Pentateuch was added to the 
Now Testament ; and afterwards, by Tyndal himself, 
or under Tvndal's eves, the liistorical books, the 
^ Lewis's liUlory of the EngU»k Bibie, 

VOL. III. 6 
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Psalms and Prophets. At length the whole canon wu 
translated, and published in separate portions. 
All these were condemned with equal emphasis — 

all continued to spread. The progress of the work of 
propagation liad, in 1531, become so considerable as to 
rhe hishope* ^^^^ subject of an anxious protest to the 
prouyjt crown from the episcopal bench. They com- 
plained of the translations as inaccurate— -of nnbe* 
coming reflections on themselves in the pre&ces and 
side-notes. They required stronger powers of repres- 
sion, more frequent holocausts, a more efficient inquisi- 
torial police. In Henry's reply they found that the 
waters of their life were ])oisoned at the spring. The 
TheMng^ king, too, was infected with the madness. The 
them to pM- kiniT would haTo the Bible in Enirlish; he 
•nndkUon. directed them, if the translation was unsound, 
to ])repare a better translation without delay. If they 
had been wise in their generation they would have 
secured the o;round when it was offered to them, and 
gladly complied. But the work of Reformation in 
England was not to be accomplished, in any one of its 
« purer details, by the official clergy ; it was to be done 
by volunteers from the ranks, and forced upon the 
Church by the secular arm. The bishops remained 
for two years inactive. In looo, the king becoming 
more peremptory, Cranmer carried a resolution for a 
,^ translation through convocation. The resolu- 
tion, however, would not advance into act. 
The next year he brought the subject forward again ; 
and finding his brother prelates fixed in their neglect, 
he divided TyndaFs work into ten parts, sending one 
The bishopa part to cach bishop to correct. The Bislioi 
»bi«. of London alone ventured an open l ofusal 

die remainder complied in words, and did nothing.^ 

1 Lewis's HiOory <f the EngUth Bible* 
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finallj, tlie king*s patience was exhaasted. The 

legitimate metliods liaving been tried in vain, he acted 
yn his own responsibility. Miles Covenlale, a member 
of the same Cambridge circle which had given birth to 
Cranmer, to Latimer, to Barnes, to the Scotch Wis- 
hart, silently went abroad with a licence firom mjio^^ coTcr- 
Cromwell ; with Tyndal's help he collected ib-iu^tho 

II* 11 i « I* first oompUta 

and edited the scattered portions ; and m mion with 

1536 ^ there aj^peared in [.ondon, ])u]>lished wmction. 
cnm privilcgio and dedicntecl to Ilein'y VIII., the fii'st 
complete copy of the EngUsh Bible. The se|)arate 
translations, still anomalously prohibited in detail, were 
exposed freely to sale in a single volume, under the royal 
sanction. The canon and texi-book of the new opinions ✓ 
— so long dreaded, so long execrated — was thence- 
forth to lie open in every church in England ; and the 
clergy were ordered not to permit only, but to exhort 
and encourage, all men to resort to it and read.^ 

In this act was laid the foundation-stone on which 
the whole later history of England, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical, has been reared ; the most minute inci- ^ 
dents become interesting, connected with an event of 
so miixhtv moment. 

" Caiphas/* said Coverdale in the dedieatory preface, 
^'beinii bishop of his year, prophesied that it roTmiaie-n 
was belter to put Christ to death than that cMimtiob 
all tlie people should perish : he meaning that Christ 
was a heretic and a deceiver of the people, when in 
truth he was the Saviour of the world, sent by his 
Father to suffer death for man's redemption. 

After the same manner the Bishop of Ilome con 

1 The printing was completed in October, I5;i5. 

s There is an excellent copy of this edition \n the Bodleito UbiAiy • 
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ferred on King Henry VXII. the Utle of Defender of 
the Faith, because hh Highness suffered the bishops to 
bum God's Word, the root of faith, and to persecute 

the lovers and ministers of the Mime ; where in verv 
dted the Bishop, tliougli he knew not what he divl, 
prophesied that, by tlie righteous administration of his 
Grace, the faith should be so defended that God^s Wordj 
the motlier of &ith, should have free course through 
all Christendom, but especially in his own realm. 

*' The Bishop of Rome has studied long to keep the 
Bible from the people, and sj)e( iallY I'rom princes, lest 
they should hnd out his tricks and his falsehoods, lest 
they should turn from his false obedience to the true 
obedience commanded by God ; knowing well enough 
that, if the clear sun of Grod's Word came over the 
heat of the day, it would drive away the foul mist of 
his devilish doctrines. The Scripture was lost before 
the time of that noble king Josiaii, as it hath also been 
among us unto the time of his Grace. Through the 
merciful goodness of God it is now found again as it 
was in the days of that virtuous king ; and praised be 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, world with- 
out end, which so excellently hath endowed the 
princely heart of his Highness with such ferventness 
to his honour and the wealth of liis subjects, that he 
may be compared worthily unto that noble king, that 
lantern among princes, who commanded straitly, as his 
Grace doth, that the law of God should be read and 
taught unto all the people. 

** May it be found a general comfort to all Christian 
hearts — a continual subject of thankfulness, both of 
old and young, inito God and to his (irace, who, being 
our Moses, has brought us out of the old yl^gyj)t, and 
from tlie cruel hands of our spiritual Pharaoh. Nrt 
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bj the thousandth part were the Jews so much bound 
onto King David for subduing of great Ooliah as we 
are to his Grace for delivering us out of our old 

Babylonish ca])tivitv. For the which ck'hveraiicL' ami 
victory I beseech uur only Mi'<iiator, Jesus Christ, to 
make such mean with us unto his heavenly Father, 
that we may never be unthankful unto Him nor unto 
his Grace, but increase in fear of God, in obedience to 
the King's Highness, in love unfeigned to our neigh- 
bours, and in all virtue that cometh of God, to whom, 
for the deteiulini; of his blessed Word, be honour and 
thanks, jj;lory and dominion, world without end." ^ 

Equally remarkable, and even more emphatic in the 
recognition of the share m the work borne by The frtmHi- 
the king, was the frontispiece. 

This was divided into four compartments. 

In the first, the Almighty was seen in the clouds 
with outstretched arms. Two scrolls proceeded out of 
his mouth, to the right and the left. On the former 
was the verse, " the word which goeth forth from me 
shall not return to me empty, but shall accomplish 
whatsoever I will have done.'* The other was ad- 
dressed to Henry, who was kneeling at a distance 
bareheaded, w^ith his crow^n Ivinij at his feet. The 
scroll said, " I have found me a man after my own 
heart, who shall fulfi* all my will.'' Henry answered, 
*' Thy word is a lantern unto my feet.'* 

Immediately below, the king was seated on his throne, 
holding in each hand a book, on which was written 
'**the Word of God." One of these he was giving to 
Cranmer and- another bishop, who with a group of 
priests were on the right of the picture, saying, Take 
this and teach ; " the other on the opposite side he 

1 Piefiu)e to CoT«xd«]e*8 BUk, 
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held to Cromwell niul the lay peers, and tlie words 
were, " I make a decree that, in all my kingdom, men 
sliall tremble and fear before the living God." A third 
scroll, falling downwards over his feet, said alike to peer 
and prelate, Judge righteous judgment. Turn not 
away your ear from t\i3 prayer of the poor man.'' 
The king's face was directed stenilv towards the 
bishops, with a look which said, " Obey at last, or 
worse will befal you." 

In the third compartment, Cranmer and GromweU 
were distributing the Bible to kneeling priests and 
Ia3rmen ; and, at the bottom, a preacher with a beneyo- 
lent beautiful face was addressing a crowd from a pul- 
pit in the open air. He was apparently commencing 
a sermon with the text, I exhort therefore that, first 
of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks bo made for all men — for kings " — and at 
the word kings " the people were shouting Vivat 
Rex I — Vivat Rex I *' children who knew no Latin 
lisping God save the King!" and, at the extreme 
left, at a gaol window, a prisoner was joining in the 
cry of delight, as if he, too, were delivered from a 
worse bondage. 

This was the introduction of the English Bible — 
this the seeming acknowledgment of Henry's services. 
Of the translation itself, though since that time it has 
been many times revised and altered, we may say that 
it is substantially the Bible with which we are all fa- 
miliar. The pecidiar genius — if such a word may be 
permitted — which breathes through it — the mingled 
tenderness and majesty — the Saxon simplicity— the 
preternatural grandeur — unequalled, unapproached, 
in the attempted improvements of modern scholars — 
aU are here, and bear the impress of the mind of one 
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man — William Tyndal. Lying, while engaged in 
that £jeat office, under the shadow of death, TiieentiM 
the sword above his head and ready at any snbBtMittauj 

PUT ,1 1 ' . th'^ work of 

moment to tall, he worked, uiulcr circuiii- T>ndai. 
stances alone ])erhaps truly worthy of the task which 
was laid upon him — his spirit, as it were divorced 
from the world, moved in a purer element than com- 
mon air. 

His work was done. He lived to* see the Bihle no 

longer carried by stealth into his country, where the 
possession of it was a crime, but borne in by the solemn 
will of the king — solemnly recognised as the word of 
the Most High God. And then his occupation in this 
earth was gone. His eyes saw the salvation for which 
he had longed, and he might depart to his place* He 
was denounced to the regent of Flanders ; he was 
enticed by the suborned treachery of a mis- Ty^dai's 
erable English fanatic beyond the town un- 
der whose liberties he had been secure ; and with 
the reward which, at other times as well as those, 
has been held fitting by human justice ifor the eartb't 
great ones, he passed away in smoke and flame to hii 
rest 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THB PILGRIMAGE OF G8A0B. 

Tm Nan of Kent's conspiracy, the recent hnmonr 

of convocation, the raonaces of Ilc'irinald Pole, alike 
revealed a dangerous ieeling in the country. A relig- 
ious revolution in the midst of an armed population 
intensely interested in the event, could not be accom- 
plished without an appeal being made at some period 
of its course to arms; and religion was at this time 
but one out of many elements of confusion. Society, 
CondiOonor within and without, from the heart of its 
Mcfetj. creed to its outward orpuiization, was passing 
throutrh a transition, and the records of the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace cast their light far down into the struc- 
ture and inmost constitution of English life. 

The organic changes introduced by the parliament 
of 1529 had been the work of the kinij; and tlie second 
house in the legislature ; and tlie |)eers had not only 
seen measures })ass into law which they would gladly 
have rejected had they dared, but their supremacy was 
i^lipping away from them ; the Commons, who in times 
wanhigin- had coufincd themselves to voting sup- 
HoS?<rf**" P^>®8 and passing without inquiry such meas* 
ures as were sent dowu to them, had started 
suddenly into new j)roj)ortions, and had taken upon 
themselves to discuss questions sacred hitherto to convo- 
cation. The upper house had been treated in disputes 
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which had arisen with significant disrespect; aiicient 
and honoured customs had heen discontinued among 
them against their desire ; ^ and, constitutionally arerse 

to clumge, tliey were hurried powerless alonj^ by a force 
which was bearinor them thev knew not wliere. Hat- 
ing heretics with true En<j;lish conservatism, they found 
men who hut a few years before would have been in 
the dungeons of Lollards' Tower, now high in court 
favour, high in office, and with seats in their own hody. 
They had learnt to endure the presence of self-raised 
men when as ecclesiastics such men represented the 
respectable dignity of the Church ; Ijiit the proud Eng- 
lish nobhjs had now for tlie first time to toler- Their 
ate the six:iety and submit to the dictation of omnmn. 
a lay i^cr who had heen a tradesman's orphan and a 
homeless vagabond. The Reformation in their minds 
was associated with the exaltation of base blood, the 
levellint; of ranks, the breakino" down the old nde and 
order of the land. Eager to check so dangerous a 
movement, they had listened, some of them, conflcrraUT* 
to the revelations of the Nun. Fifteen great ^'^^££12^ 
men and lords, Lord Darcy stated, had con- »««wn»««o»- 

1 " The Lord Darcy declared unto me that the custom amonp: the T.orrta 
before that time h;nl been that matters tout hin;]f spiritual aiifliority shoiiUl 
tlways be referred unto the convoeatioii house, and not for the parlianu nt 
bou^e: and that before this hist parhainent it was accustomed among the 
Lords, the first metter they always communed of, after the mass of the 
Holy Ghost, was to atfirm and aUow the finst chapter of Magna Chllts 
touchinp^ the rii^hts an<l libiTtii-s of the cliurrh: nid it M'as not so now. 
Also the Lord Darcy did say th;it in any nialti r which tuiicheth the pre- 
rogative of the king's crown, or ajiy matter that touched the prejudice of 
the same, the custom of the Lords' house was that they should have, upon 
thehr requests, a copy of the bill of the same, to the intent that they might 
have their council learned to scan the same; or if it were betwixt party 
ind party, if the bill were not prejudicial to the commonwealth. And now 
they could have no such copy upon Uieir suit, or at the least so readily af 
they were wont to have hi parliament b^Nw/' — KxamfnatSop of Belteit 
iske In the Tower: RolU Houu M8. A 2, 29, p. 197. 
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federated secretly to force the government to change 
their policy;^ and Darcy himself had been in com 

munication for the same purjwse with the Spanish 
ambassador, and was of course made aware of tlie 
intended invasion in the preceding winter.'-^ The dis 
rontent extended to tlie county famihes, who shared 
or imitated the prejudices of their feudal leaders ; and 
these families had again their peculiar grievances. On 
the su]>pression of the abbeys the peers, obtained grants, 
or expected to obtain them, from tlie forfeited estates. 
Displeasure T^^^^ country t]jentlemen saw only the desecra- 
femm^J'!:?*'''' tion of the famihar scenes of their daily life, 
^bu of tb^" ^® violation of the tombs of their ancestors, 
^^•y and the buildings themselves, the beauty 
of which was the admiration of foreigners who visited 
England, reduced to ruins.' The abbots had been 
their ])ersonal friends, " tlie trustees for their children 
and the executors (S their wills;*** the monks had 
Who miss* fi hii^^'w the teachers of tiieir childi*en ; the free 
conTeDicuoM tablcs and free lodgings in these houses had 
•bb^i bnA made them attractive and convenient places 
of resort in distant journeys ; and in remote 
districts the trade of the neighbourhood, from the 
wholesale purchases of the corndealer to the huckster- 
in of the wandering pedlar, had been mainly carried 
on within their walls.^ 

1 " The said Aflke aaitli he well rememboreth thnt the T^rd Darcy told 

aim thr.: there were divers frront men and lords which before the time of 
the insiLrrection had promised to do ilicir best to suppress heresies and the 
authors and maintainers of them, and he saith they were in number fifleea 
Mnoiui.*'<— Hoiue MUterUaneotu AfSS.^ fint safes, 414. 

2 Richard Coren to Cromwell : State Papers, Vol. I. p. 558. 

* " The aV)l)e\ s were one of the beauties of tlie realm to all st:angen 
|i«88ing throtit;)!." - -Examination of Aske: Jt<>lls House AIS. A 2, 29. 

* Examination of Aske; MS. ibid. I am glad to have discovered thif 
■ott considerable evidence in ikvonr of some at least of the supetiofs of 
ttu rcligioos bousi>s. 

i Strangers and burers of com were also greatly refreshed, hone and 
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** The Statute of Uses," again, an important but 

insufficient measure of reform, passed in the last ses- 
sion of parliament but one,^ had created not xi^gt»tui» 
unreasonable irritation. Previous to the JJ^JJUp 
modification of the feudal law in the year 
1540t land was not subject to testamentary dispositiot. 
and it had been usual to evade the prohibition of direct 
bequest, in making provision for younger children, by 
leaving estates in " use," charged with payments so 
considerable as to amount virtually to a transfer of the 
property. The injustice of the common law pifn^uuy nf 
was in this way remedied, but remedied so p"'^^'^'"« 



awkwardly as to embarrass and complicate ^^^^^ 



rouuger 

the old 

the titles of estates beyond extrication. A «>""»«>»^« 
**use " might be erected on a "use " ; it might be ex- 
tended to the descendants of those in whose behalf it 
first was made : it mij]i;ht be mort^awd, or transferred 
as a security to raise money. The apparent Theohjwt. 
owner of a property ini<rht effect a sale^ ard of thlsySill 
the buyer find his purchase so encumbei^d 
as to be useless to him. The intricacies of tenure 
thus often passed the skill of judges to unravel ; ' while, 
again, the lords of the fiofs were unable to claim their 
fines or fees or liveries, and the crown, in cases of 
treason, could not enforce its forfeitures. The Statutp 
of Uses terminated the immediate difficulty by creat* 
ing, like the recent Irish Encumbered Estates Act, par* 
liamentary titles. All persons entitled to the use ot 



1, at the abbeys ; and merchandize was well carried on through theii 
kel|>." — Examination of Aske: RoUi Btmt MR. A 9, 29. 

1 27 Henry VIII. cap. 10. 

2 Among the unarranged JISS. in the State Taper Office is a lonjsj and 
most elaborate explanation of the evils which had hpcn created by thi 
lyatem of uses. It is a paper which ought to liud its place in the histoij 
9f English landed tenure; and when the arrangtment of these MS8. 
ia p rog r e s s h completed, it iriC be acoessib'e to tuxy inquirer. 
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lands were declared to be to all intents and purposes 
the lawful possessors, as much as if such lands had 
been made over to them by formal grant or convey- 
ance. They became actual owners, with all the rights 

and all the liabilities of their special tenures. The 
embarrassed titles were in this way simpiiued ; but 
nov, the common law remaining; as yet unchanged, 
the original evil returned in full force. Since a trust 
was equivalent to a conveyance, and land could not 
be bequeathed by will, the system of trusts was virtu- 
ally terminated. Charges could not be created upon 
estates, and the landowners coni])lained that they could 
no lunger raise money if they wanted it ; their estates 
must go wl lolly to the eldest sons; and, unless they 
were allowed to divide their properties by will, their 
younger children would be left portionless.^ 

Small grievances are readily magnified in seasons of 
general disruption. A wicked spirit w the person of 
Cromwell was said to rule the knig, and everything 
which he did was evil, and every evil of the common- 
wealth was due to his malimiant influence. 

The discontent of the noblemen and gentlemen 
would in itself have been formidable. Their armed 
retinues were considerable. The constitutional power 
of the counties was in their hands. But the com- 

1 " Masters, there is a statute made whereby all persons be restrained to 
make their will upon their lands; for now (he eldost son must have all hii 
father's lands; and no person, to the puymeul of his debts, neither to Uie 
adTtneement of his dftagfaten* marriages, can do nothing with their lands, 
nor cannot give to his youngest son any lands." — Speech of Mr. Sliariff 
D .Tiock, at TTorncastle: RoUi Route MS. A 2, 29. 

** They want (he Statute of I'scs qualified, that a man be allowed (o 
bequeath part ot° his lauds by will. It will invade the old accustomed lavv 
in many things." —ExamtnatioB of Aslcet MS. ibid. "Divers things 
aboold be reformed, and especially the Act of Uses. Tonnger brothers 
would none of (bat in no wise." — Earl of Oxford to CromweU: Mwttlki^ 
neons State Taper OlUce, second series, Vol. L 
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mons, again, had their own grounds of complaint, for 
the most part just, though arising from caases orievtmoMof 

_ , ^ ,* ^ _ , - the coui- 

over which the government had no control, mcu. 
from social changes deeper than the Reformation itself. 

In early times eLich petty district in England i^^uimita. 
Iind been selt'-bujjpurlini;, raiding its own corn, mLWwSuj 
t'eeding its own cattle, i)roducing by women's 
hands in the cottages and tarncdiouses its own luanufac* 
tures. There were few or no large roads, no canals, 
small means of transport of any kind, and from this con- 
dition of things had arisen the laws which we call short- 
sighted, against engrossers of grain. Wealthy specu- 
lators, watching their opportunity, might buy u}) the 
produce not immediately needed, of an abundant har- 
Test, and when the stock which was left was exhausted, 
thej could make their own market, unchecked bj a 
danger of competition. In time no doubt the mischief 
would have righted itself, but only with the assist* 
ance of a coercive police which had no existence, who 
would have held down the ])eople while they learnt 
their lesson by starvation. The habits of a great na- 
tion could only change slowly. Each estate or each 
township for the most part grew its own food, jjch^ 
and (the average of seasons compensating rapvnrtii«. 
each other) food adequate for the mouths de])endent 
upon it. 

The development of trade at the close of the fif^ 
teenth century gave the first shock to the system 
The demand for English wool in Flanders suffering oo 
had increased largely, and holders of prop- ^'^^^ 
erty found they could make their own ad- ^ni"^ 
*antage by turning their corn-land into pas- "™* 
ture, breaking up the farms, enclosing the commouS| 
and becoming graziers ou a gigantic scale. 
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I have described in the first chapter of this work 
the manner in which tlie Tudor sovereigns had 
tempted to check this tendency, but interest had so fai 
proved too strong for legislation. The statutes prohib- 
iting enclosnres had remained, especially in the north- 
ern counties, unenforced ; and the small farmers and 
petty copyholders, hitherto thriving and independent, 
found themselves at once turned out of their farms and 
deprived of the resource of the commons. They had 
Buffered frightfully, and they saw no reason for their 
BuHerings. From the Trent northward a deep and 
angry spirit of discontent had arisen which could be 
stirred easily into mutiny.^ 

1 Tlic (Ifpositions of pri-innors takon after tln' rt-^ollion are full of evi- 
dence on this point. George liisbornu says: " ^Ve were in mind ainl will 
to meet for certain cauiiCSf the which concerned the living of the poor peo- 
ple and commons, the which they say be sore oppressed by gentlemen, 
because their livings ie taken away.** — HoUs Boute M8, nusceUaneooft, 
first series, 132. 

Wm. Stapleton says: "Amonj< tlie causes of {lie insurrection were pull- 
ing down of villages und I'urms, raising of rents, enclosures, intakes of the 
commons, wonhipftd men taking yeomen*s offices, that is, beeoming 
dealers in &rm produce." — RnUs Hotue M8, 

I am tempted to add a petition sent from one of the discontented 
tricts to tJie crown, which betrays ^reat ignorance of p«»litit al economy, 
Although it exhibits also a clear understanding both of the petitioners* suf* 
brings and of the immediate causes of those suflTerings. 

** Please it your noble Grace to consider the great indigeuce and scardty 
of all manner of victual necessary to your subjects within this realm of 
England, Aviiich doth ^rnw daily more and mon^, by reason of the great and 
covetous misusages of the farms within this your realm; which misusagei 
and the inconveniences thereof hath not only been begun and risen by di<- 
ven gentlemen of the same your lealm, but also by divers and many mer- 
diaut adventurers, dothmakers, goldsmiths, but ( hers, tannen,and othei 
artificers and unreasonable covetous persons, wliicb duth encrf>ach daily 
many farms more than they can occupy in tilth of corn; ten, twelve, four- 
teen, or sixteen farms in one man's hands at once; when in time pasttfaM 
hath been in every farm of them a good house kept, and in some of them 
three, four, five, or six ploughs kept and daily occupied, to the great com- 
fort ami relief of your subjects of your realm, poor nnd rich. I'or when 
•very nj an was contented witli one farm, ami occupie(l tliat well, theie was 
Olenty and reastmable price of everythuig that belonged to man's suste 
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Nor were these the uiily irrievaiices of the lortnern 
populace. The Yorkshire knights^ squires^ sherifi's, 
and justices of the peace, iutent, as we see, on tlieijt 
own interests, had been overbearing and tyrannicai in 
their oiBces. The Abbot of York, interceding with 
Cromwell in behalf of some poor man who had been 
needlessly arrested and troubled, declared Thenunh 
that tliere was such a company of wilful tue York- 
gentlemen within Yorkshire as iie thou<j;ht man!*''"''* 
there were not in all England besides," ^ and Orom* 
well in cons^uence had roughly handled the grand 
jury." Courts of arbitration had sate from imme* 
morial time in the northern baronies where disputes 
between landlords and tenants had been equitably and 
chea|)ly adjusted. The <^rowin<j; inecpiality of i'ortunes 
had broken through this useful custom. Small farmers 
and petty leaseholders newfound themselves Bocrooch- 

1 II 1 • 1 men t upon 

sned or compelled to sue m the courts at io<aijuru- 
Westminster, and the expenses of a journey the 
to London, or of the employment of London jv£^. 

advocates, |)laced them virtually at the mercy of their 
landlords. Thus the law itseli' had been made an 

nance by maoii of tillage ; forasmuch as eyeiy acre of laud tilled and 
ploogfaed bore the straw and the chaff beridee the corn, abl i and sul^ 
fident with the help of the ahaklcs in the stubbc to sii(hu)ui and feed 
as many g^reat beasts (as horse<*, oxon, and kine) as the land would I eep'. 
and further, by reasouof the hindertlight of the crops and seeds triea out 
in cleansing, winnowing, and sitliug the corn, there vi&s brought up at 
eveiy barndoor hens, caponi, geese, dncks, swine, and other ponltiy, to 
the great comfbrt of your people. And now, by reason of so many farma 
engrossed in one man's hands, which cannot till them, the ploutJjhs b« 
decayed, and the I'annhoiises and other dwelling-houses; so that when there 
Mas in a town twenty or thirty dwelling-houses they be now deeayed, 
plonglis and all the people clean gone, and the churches down, and no 
more pariahionos m numy parishes, but a reatherd and a shepherd instead 
9f three score or fotur score persons.** — RuUs Houite MS. miscellaneous, 
second series, 854. 

I Abbot of York to Cromwell — HiactUaneoun MS. State i'apor Office 
seoond aeriesr Vol. LH. 
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instrument of oppression, and the better order of gen- 
tlemen, who would luive seen justice enforced had 
they been able, found tliemselves assailed daily with 
piteous complaints'* which they had no power to 
satisfy.' The occupation of the council with the 
lai i;er questions of the Church had left tnem too little 
leisure to attend to these disorders. Cromweirs occa- 
liouai and abrupt interference had created irrita'ion, 
bat no improvement ; and mischiefs of all kinds had 
grown unheeded till the summer of 1536, when a fresh 
list of grievances, some real, some imaginary, brought 
the crisis to a head. 

The couvueation of York, composed uf rougher mate- 
rials than the representatives of the soutliern counties, 
had acquiesced but tardily in tlie measures of the late 
pftjtei lean- years. Abuses of all kinds instinctively spnr 
^tSLn* pathize, and the clergy of the north, who 
•iMir* were the most ignorant in England, and the 
laity whose social irregularities were the greatest, united 
resolutely in their attachment to the Pope, were most 
alarmed at the jn'ogress of heresy, and most anxious 
for a reaction. The deciding act against Rome and 
the king's articles of religion struck down the hopes 
which had been excited there and elsewhere by the 
disgrace of Queen Anne. Men saw the Papacy finally 
abandoned, they saw heresy encouraged, and they 
were proportionately disa})pointerl and enraged. 

At this moment three commissions were issued bv 
Tim e com- ^^^^ crowu, cacli of whicli would have tried 
uiutdlby patience of the people, if conducted with 

umcvowil greatest prudence, and at the happiest 
opportunity. 

1 See a very remarkable letter or Sir William I'arr to Cromwell, dated 
A.pril 8, 1536, a few monthB only before the oatbreak of the rebellioDr Jib* 
uOamoui MB, State Paper Office, second series, Vol. XXZI. 
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Tlie second portion of tlie subsidy (;in income-tai 
of two and a hail' per cent, on all incomes ,Qbd<iy 
above twenty pounds a year), whicli had been 
voted in the aatomn of 1534, had fallen due. The 
money had been required for the Irish war, and the 
disafi^cted party in England had wished well to the 
insurgents, so that the collectors found tlic greatest 
difficulty either in enforcing the tax, or obtaining cor- 
rect accounts of the properties on which it was to be 



Simultaneously Legh and Layton, the two most act- 
ive and most unpopular of the monastic visitors, were 
sent to Yorkshire to carry out the Act of Acommig- 
Suppression. Others went into Lincohishire, out'tieActoi 
others to Cheshire and Lancasliire, while a 
third set carried round the injunctions of Cromwell to 
the clergy, with directions further to summon before 
them every individual parish priest, to exam- Ami a^com- 
ine into his character, his habits and qualifi- the examin*> 
cations, and eiect summarily all memcient eiwracterand 
persons from their offices and emoluments. oftheeieigy. 

The dissolution of the religious houses commenced 
in the midst of an ominous and sullen silence. The 
act extended only to houses whose incomes were un- 
der two hundred pounds a year, and among these the 
commissioners were to use their discretion. They 
were to visit every abbey and priory, to examine the 
books, examine the monks ; when the income fell short, 
or when the character of the house was vicious, to eject 
the occupants, and ])lace the lands and ffirm-buildings 
in the hands of lay tenants for the cruwn. The dis- 
charge of an unpopular office, however conducted, 
would have exposed those who undertook it to great 
odium. It is likely that those who did undertake it 

▼OL. m T 
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were m<jn w ho felt bitterly on the monastic vices, and 
did their work witli little scruple or sympathy. Legh 
oompiainti and Laytou were accused subsequently of 
having borne themselves with overbearing 
insolence ; they were said also to have taken 



bribes, and where bribes were not offered, to have ez« 

torted them from the houses whicli they spared. That 
they went tlirongh their business roughly is exceedingly 
probable ; whether needlessly so, must not be concluded 
from the report of persons to whom their entire occu- 
Theoom. patlon was sacrilege. That thej received 
plriIli*iJ»T" money is evident from their own re^ orts to 
■""""••^ the government ; but it is evident also that 
they did not cittcmpt to conceal that they received it. 
When the reveinies of the crown were irrefjular and 
small, the salaries eveu of ministers of state were de- 
rived in great measure from fees and presents; the 
visitors of the monasteries, travelling with large reti- 
nues, were expected to make their duties self-supporting, 
to inflict themselves as miests on the houses to wliich 
thev went, and to pav their own and their servants' 
" wages " from the funds of the establishments. Sums 
of money would be frequently offered tliem in lieu of a 
painful hospitality ; and whether they took unfair ad- 
vantage of their opjxjrtunities for extortion, or whether 
they exercised a proper moderation, cannot be concluded 
from the mere fact that there was a clamour a^xainst 
But were not tlicm. But bcyond doubt their other i)roceed- 
otttjastioe. ings were both rash and blameable. Their 
servants, with the hot puritan blood already in their 
veins, trained in the exposure of the impostures and 
profligacies of which they had seen so many, scornfrg 
and hating the whole monastic race, had paraded the.r 
contempt beibre the world ; they had ridden along thf 
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highways, decked in the spoils of the desecrated chap- 
els, witli copes for doublets, tomes for saddle-cloths,^ 
and the sUver relic-cases hammered into sheaths for 
their daggers.^ They had been directed to enforce an 

abrogation of the superfluous liolytlays ; they had shown 
Buch excessive zeal that in some j)laces common markets 
had been held under their direction on Sundays.^ 

Scenes like these working upon tempers alreacy 
inflamed, gave point to discontent. Heresy, that woid 
of dread and horror to English ears, rang from lip to 
' lip. Their hated enemy was at the people's doors, 
and their otlier sufferings were the just vengeance of 
an angry God.'^ Imagination, as usual, hastened to 
assist and expand tlie nucleus of truth. Cromwell had 
formed the excellent design, which two years later he 
carried into effect, of instituting parish registers. A 
report of his intention had gone abroad, and mingling 
with the irritating inquiries of the subsidy commission- 
ers into the value of men's properties, gave rise to a 
rumour that a fine was t<j be paid to the crown on 
every wedding, funeral, or christening; that a tax 
would be levied on every head of cattle, or the cattle 
should be forfeited; ^^that no man should eat in his 
house white meat, pig, goose, nor capon, but that he 
should pay certain dues to the King's Grace.'' 

In the desecration of the abbey cliapels and altar- 
plate a design was imagined against all relig- Kxpcctation 
iun. The clergy were to be despoiled ; the »8h churcue* 

. . '^*' were to be 

parish churches pulled down, one only to be destroyed 
lett for every seven or eight miles ; the church abb^. 

1 It was said that the visitors' servants liad made apparel, doublets, 
fea, even saddloclotlis, of the churcheii' ve:jtments. — Examination of Johr 
Dttl^: BoU$ Bame M8. nuscellaneoiUt fint series, 40t. 

t MoUt House MS. 

• Ibid., Miscellaneous, first series, 402. 

* Aske's Deposition : A4U House MS 
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plate to bo confiscated, and " chalices of tin ' supplieil 
for the priest to sing with.^ 

Every element necessary for a great revolt wai 
thus in motion, — wounded superstition, real suffering, 
caused by real mjustice, with their attendant train ^ 
phantoms. The clergy in the north were disaffected 
to a iiian;^ tlie people were m the angry humour 
which looks eagerly for an enemy, and flies at the first 
which seems to ofter. If to a spirit of revolt there liad 
been added a unity of purpose, the results would have 
been far other than they were* Happily, the discon* 
tents of the nobility, the gentlemen, the clergy, the 
DMdedin- commous, werc different, and in many re- 
therioh^ spects Opposite ; and although, in the first 
and poor. heat of the Commotion, a combination threat- 
ened to be possible, jealousy and suspicion rapidly ac- 
complished the work of disintegration. The noble lords 
were in the interest of Pole, of European Catholicism, 
the Empire, and the Papacy ; the country gentlemen 
desired only the quiet enjoyment of a right to do as 
they would with their own, and the quiet maintenance 
of a Church which was too corrupt to interfere with 
them. The working people liad a just cause, though 
disguised by folly ; but all true sufferers soon learnt 
that in rising ag^st the government, they had mis- 
taken their best friends for foes. 

It was Michaelmas then, in the year 1586. Towards 
Beptp-mber. the fall of the summcr, clergy from the south- 
DovflOMnt ern counties liad been flittin<x northward, and 
•ittgy. on their return had talked mysteriously to their 

1 D«po0ltkxii8 <Mk the BebeUioii,|MMfini, among the HSS. ia tha State 
Paper OiEce and the Rolls Iloaaa. 

2 George Luinlry, (lie t lilcst son of Lord I.umley, said in his evidence 
that there was not a spiritual man in tlic whole north of England wilO had 
aot awisted the rebellion with arms or money. — liolU Ut/ust MS- 
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parishioners of impending insurrectioiis, 4fi:.which hon 
est men wonid bear their part.^ In To<^»hjre and 

Lincolnshire the stories of the intended destruction of 
parish churches had been vociferously circulated ; .and 
Lord Hussey, at liis castle at Slefbrd, had been heard 
to say to one of the gentlemen of the county, tka>' - . 
*^ the world would never mend until thej fofUght for 
tt."^ September passed away; at the end of die 
month, the nunnery of Legboume, near Louth, was 
suppressed by the visitors, and two servants of Crom- 
well were left in the house, to c()nij)lete the dissolution. 
On Monday, the 2d of October, Heneage, Th^rommh. 
one of the examiners under the clerical com- Jli'^Ung*!, 
mission, was coming, with the chancellor of 
the Bishop of Lincoln, into Louth itselt^ and the clergy 
of the neighbourhood were to appear and submit them- 
selves to inspection. 

The evening belure being Sunday, a knot of people 
gathered on the green in the town. They guaj^y^ 
had the great silver cross belonging to the 
parish with them ; and as a crowd collected about them, 
a Yoice cried, " Masters, let us follow the cross ; Qod 
knows whether ever we shall follow it hereafter or nay." 
They formed in procession, and went round vnttgOtmot 
the streets ; and after vespers, a party, lu'adcd houtu ii 

by one Nicholas Melton, who, being a shoe- eT.ning. 
maker, was called Captain Cobler," appeared at the 
doors of the church, and required the churchwardens 

I The parish priest of Wyley, in Eseez, had been absent foit three weeki 
hi the north, in the month of August, and on retuning, about the 2d of 

September, said to one of hh villagerf, Thomns Rojjfcr?:, There shall be 
business shortly in the north, and I trust to help and streiiixtht n niy coun- 
liymen with ten thousand such as I am myself; and I .shall be une of th< 
wont of them all. The king shall not reign lung. ' — GonAesioii of 
Tbomaa Bogers: MS. State Paper Office^ second series, VoL XXX. p. 11% 
' Defoeition of Thomae Brian: RoBi Bouu MS. A 9, 99. 
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to give them*4be key of the jewel chamber. The chan- 
cellor, t(<^*'^aid, was coming the next mornings and 
intendijcl'-to seize the plate* The churchwardens hes- 
itating, t'he keys were taken by force. The chests 

^.tV'^ro." opened, the crosses, chahces, and candlesticks 
• •^^vere shewed openly in the sight of every man," and 
** . -then, lest they should be stolen in the night, an armed 
•** watch kept guard till daybreak in the church aisles. 
At nine o'clock on Monday morning Heneago en- 
October 2. tered the town, with a single servant. The 
taunmetion. chancellor was ill, and could not attend. As 
he rode in, the alarm-bell pealed out from Louth Tower. 
The commis- The inhabitants swarmed into the streets with 

gloner is re- . 

aeivedwith bills and staves ; the stir and the noise ans- 



NU. ing hideous.'' The commissioner, in panic at 
the disturbance, hniried into the chmch for sanctuary; 
but the protection was not allowed to avail him. He 

was brought out into the market-place, a sword was 
Hetafwom held to his breast, and he was sworn at an 

to the oom- 

mona. extem])orized tribunal to be true to the com- 
mons, upon pain of death. Let us swear 1 let us all 
swear 1 " was then the czy. A general oath was drawn. 
The townsmen swore — all strangers resident swore ^ 
they would be faithful to the king, the commonwealth, 
and to Holy Church. 

In the heat of the enthusiasm appeared the registrar 
of the diocese, who had followed Heneage with his 
books, in which was enrolled Cromwell's commission. 
Instantly clutched, he was dragged to the market-cross. 
A priest was mounted on the stone steps, and com- 
manded to read the commission aloud. He began ; 
but the " hideous clamour " drowned his voice. The 
crowd, climbing on his shoulders, to ovfM'look the pages, 
bore him down. He Hung the book among the mob; 
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and it wa& torn leaf from leaf, and burnt upon the spot 
The registrar barely escaped with his life: he was 
rescued by friends, and hurried beyond the gates. 

Mcanwliile, a party of the rioters liad ^nne out to 
Legbourne, and returned, brinpng Cromwell's servants, 
who were first set in the stocks, and thrust afterwards 
into the town gaol. 

So passed Monday. Xhe next morning, early, the 
common bell was again ringing. Other commissioners 
were reported to be at Castre, a few miles dis- tim> town- 
tant; and Melton the shoemaker, and "one Loufiiin 

. T >» -1 • 1 1 motiou to 

great James, a tailor, witli a volunteer army eiuitre. 
of horse and foot, harnessed and unharnessed, set out 
to seize them. The alarm had spread; the people 
firom the neighbouring villages joined them as they 
passed, or had already risen and were in marching o,. 
der. At Castre thev found the commissioners fled ; 
but a thousand horse were waiting for them, and tlie 
number every moment increasing. Wliole parishes 
marched in, headed by their clerjrv. A rendezvous 
was fixed at Aotherwell ; and at Kotherwell, on that 
day, or the next, besides the commons, there were 
priests and monks *' (the latter fresh ejected from their 
monasteries — pensioned, but furious) " to the Pmten**- 
number of seven or eiiiht hundred. ^ Some theciPDfy 
were " bidding their bedes,'* and ]>rayiug tor the Pope 
and cardinals ; some were in lull ha rness, or armed 
with such weapons as they could find : all were urg- 
ing on the people. They had, as yet, no plans. What 
wcnld the gentlemen do? was the question. *^Kil] 

1 Wo find curious and humorous instaiirof of monastic rage at this time 
Cnemonk was seen fulhiu iiiir a plontrh. and cnrsinj^his day tliat ho should 
have to work for liis bread. Another, a Welshman, " wished ho had thi 
kitig on Snowdon, that he might muse his head Against the stones — Depo> 
litionB on the Rebellion : RoUs Home MB. 
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tlie gendemen," the priests cried; ^^if they will not 
join us, they shall all be hanged." ^ This difficnltj 
was soon settled. They were swept up from theif 

halls, or wlierever tliey could be found. The oath 
was oftered them, with the alternative of instant death ; 

*iJS£tte ^^^^^ swore against their will, as all after- 
nth, wards pretended, and as some perhaps ain- 
oerely felt ; bat when the oath was onoe taken, they 
joined with a hearty unanimity, and brought in with 

them their own armed retainers, and the stores from 
their liouses.*^ Sir Edward Madyson came in, Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhit and Sir William Ascue. Lord Bor- 
ough) who was in Ascue's company when the insur- 
gents caught him, rode for his life, and escaped. One ~ 
of his servants was overtaken in the pursuit, was 
wounded mortally, and shriven on the field. 

So matters went at Louth and Castre. On Tues- 
day, October -jd, the country rose at Horncastle, in 
the same manner, only on an even lartxer scale. On 
oetoiMra. a heath in that neio-hbourliood there was a 
HomcMiie. great muster ; the gentlemen of the county 

1 Sir Bobert Dighton and Sir Edward DyimnoclK said they heard many 
af tiie priests ay, *' Kill die gentlemen.** The parson of Cowbridge said 

that the lords of the council were false harlots ; and the worst was Crom- 
vrell. "The vicar of llnyiifon, havinc: a {^roat club in his hand, said that 
if he had Cromwell there he would beat out his guts/' KoberL lirown- 
whlte, one of the parsons of Netlier Teynton, was with bow and arrows, 
fword and bnoUor by his side, and rallet on his head; and when he was 
demanded how he did, he said, * None so well ; ' and said it was the best 
world that ever he did see." Mv story, po far, is taken from the Miscel- 
laneous Depositions, Jlolls .1/.S\ A 2, 28; from the Examination of William 
Morelandf 3fS. A 2, 20 ; and from the Confession of John Brown, Jiolb 
Bcmt M8. first series, 899. 

2 Very opposite stories were told of the behavionr of the gentlemen. On 
one side it was 8ai<l tbat they were tlic crreat movers (»f tlu' insurrection : on 
the other, that they were forced into It in fear of their lives. Tln re were 
Dumy, doubtless, of both kind.s; but it seem.s to me as if they had uU beeS 
taken by surprise. Their conduct was that of men who wished well to tht 
riling bat balieyed it had exploded inopportone^. 
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eame iii, in large numbers, with Mr. Dyqumock,*' 
the sheriff, at their head. Dr. Mackarel, the Abbot of 

Barlings, was present, with his canons, in full armour ; 
from the abbey came a waggon-load of victuals ; oxen 
and sheep were driven in from the neiglibourliooil 
and a retainer of the house carried a banner, on wiiich 
was worked a {dough, a chalice and a host, a horn, 
and the five wounds of Christ.^ The sheriff^ with his 
brother, rode up and down the heath, giving money 
among the crowd ; and the insurrection now gaining 
point, another gentleman " wrote on the field, upon 
his saddlebow," a series of articles, which were to lorm 
the ground of the rising. 

Six demands should be made upon the crown • 1. 
The relimous houses should be restored. 2. Art., le^ or 
The subsidy should be remitted. 3. The pttftion 
clergy should pay no more tenths and first-fruits to 
the crown. 4. The Statute of Uses should be n pealed. 
5. The villein blood should be removed from tlie privy 
council. 6. The heretic bishops, Cranmer and Lati- 
mer, Hilsey Bishop of Kochester, Brown Archbishop 
of Dublin, and their own Bishop Longlands the per- 
secuting Erastian, should be deprived and punished. 

Tlie deviser and the sheriti" sate on tlu ir liorses side 
by side, and read these articles, one by one, aloud, to 
the people. " Do they please you or not ? " they said, 
when they had done. Yea, yea, yea ! " the people 
shouted, waving their staves above their heads; and 
messengers were chosen instantly, and de- McMeng^ 
spatched upon the spot, to carry to Windsor cdtothvung 
lo the king the demands of the people of Lincolnshire. 

1 The plough wa« to oncour:\<,'t' the liusbandmen ; the chalice and host 
in remembrance of the spoiling of the Church; the five wounds to the 
eouraging of the people to tight in Christ's cause; the horn to signifc the 
taking of Horacastle. — Philip Tiottar*! Euuninstica: Both Hmui UB. 
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Nothing was required more but that tlie rebellion 
should be cemented by a common crime ; and this, too, 
was speedily accomplished. 

The rebellion in Ireland had been inaugurated with 
the murder of Archbishop Allen ; the insurgents of 
Lincolnshire found a lower victim, but they sacrificed 
him with the same savageness. The chancellor of Lin- 
( olr had been the instrument through whom Cromwell 
had communicated with the diocese, and was a special 
object of hatred. It does not appear how he fell into the 
|^iM)ple's hands. We find only that " he was very sick," 
and in this c(mdition he was brought up on horseback 
into the field at llorncastle. As he apj)eared he was 
received by " the parsons and vicars " with a loud long 
yell — "Kill him I kill him 1" "Whereupon two of 
the rebels, by procurement of the said parsons and 
The^eiMneeu vicars, pullcd him violently off his horse, 
Bishop of and, as he knelt upon his knees, with their 

Lincoln b i i i • i 

murdered, stavcs they slcw luui, tlic parsous crying con- 
tinually, ' Kill him ! kill him ! ' " 

As the body lay on the ground it was stripped bare, 
and the garments were parted among the murderers. 
The sheriff distributed the money that was in the chan- 
cellor's purse. " And every parson and every vicar 
in the field counselled their parishioners, with many 
comfortable words, to proceed in their journey, saying 
unto them that they should lack neither gold nor sil- 
ver." ^ These, we presume, w^ere Pole's seven thou- 
sand children of light who had not bowed the knee ta 
Baal — the noble army of saints who were to flock t( 
Charles's banners.^ 

1 Examinatiun of llriaii Staines: RoUs House AfS. A 2, 21i. In the luar 
gin of UiIb document, pointiiig to the last paragraph, is an otminous fingw 

diAwn either by the king or Cromwell. 

2 Compare iha Report of Lancaster Herald to Cromwell, AfS. Slnfe Pn/ o 
OJ/iee second series, A jI. XIX.: "My especial good lord, su fai as 1 luv 
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The same Tuesday there was a risinfj; at Lincoln. 
Bishop Loiiglands' palace was attacked and plundered, 
and the town occupied by armed bodies of insurgents. 
By the middle of the week the whole country iivas 
in moyement — beacons blazing, alarm-bells ringing} 
and, pending the reply of the king, Lincoln became the 
focus to which the sey)arate bodies from Castre, 
Horncastle, Lontli, and all other towns and villagcj*, 
flocked in fur liead quai tcMs. 

The duty of repressing riots and disturbances in 
England lay with the nobility in their several districts. 
In de^ult of organized military or police, the nobility 
ex officio were the responsible guardians of the peace. 
They held their estates subject to these obli^tions, 
and neglect, unless it could be shown to be invohiiitary, 
was treason. The nobleman who had to an- ^'|'"*>' 
swer for the peace of Lincolnshire was Lord duct of 
Hussey of Sleford. Lord Hussey had spoken, sieford. 
as I have stated, in unambiguous language, of the 
probability and desirableness of a struggle. When 
tlie moment came, it seems as if he had desired the 
fruits of a Catholic victory without the danL^er of fight- 
ing for it, or else had been friglitened and (l()ul)tful liow 
to act. When the first news of the couunotion reached 
him, he wrote to the mayor of Lincoln, commanding 
him, in the king's name, to take good care of the city ; 
to buy up or secure the arms ; to levy men ; and, if 
he ibund himself unable to hold his ground, to let hini 
know without dclav.^ His letter fell into the hands 
of tlie insurgents ; but Lord Hussey, though he must 

gone, I have fourul tlin most rorniptc l and malicious spiritualty, inward 
and partly outward, that any primv ot the world hath in his realm; and if 
the truth bo perfectly known, it will be found that they were the greatest 
eomiptent»r the temporality, and have given the secret occasion of all thii 
Djiichief." 

1 Uwd Humey to the Mayor of Lincoln: Cotton. MS, Fiei^iMan, F IS 
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have known the &te of it, or, at least, could not Have 

been ignorant of the state of the country, sate still at 
Sleford, waitiiifr to see how events would turn. Yeo- 
men and gentlemen who had not joined in the rising 
hurried to him for directions, promising to act in what- 
ever way he would command ; but he would give no 
orders — he- would remain passive — he would not be 
false to his prince — he would not be against the de- 
fenders of the faith. The volunteers who had offered 
their services for tlie crown he called " busy knaves " 
—-"he bade them go their own way as tliey would; " 
and still uncertain, he sent messengers to the rebels to 
inquire their intentions. But he would not join them ; 
he would not resist them ; at length, when they threat^ 
ened to end the difficulty by bringing him forcibly into 
their camp, he escaped secretly out of tlie country ; 
while Lady Hussey, " wlio was supposed to know her 
husband's mind/' sent provisions to a detachment of 
the Lincoln arniy.^ For such conduct the commander 
of a division would be tried by a court-martial, with no 
uncertain sentence ; but the extent of Hnssey's oflfence 
, is best seen in contrast with the behaviour of Lord 
V Shrewsbury, whose courage and fidelity on this occa- 
sion perhaps saved Henry's crown. 

The messengers sent from llornctistle were Sir Mar- 
maduke Constable and Sir Edward Madyson. Heneage 
the commissioner was permitted to accompany ^em, 
perhaps to save him from being murdered by the priests. 
They did not spare the spur, and, riding through the 
night, the '/found the king at Windsor tlie day following. 
Henry on the instant despatched a courier to Lord Hus- 
sey, and another to Lord Shrewsbury, directing them tc 

» RolU House ^fS. first series, 410. Cutler's Confession • MS. ibid. 401 
Deposition of Kobert Sotheby: Ibid. A 2, 29. 
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raise all the men whom they .could muster ; sending at 

the same time private letters to the gentlemen who 
wore said to be with the insurgents, to recall them, if 
possible, to their allecjiance. Lord Shrewsbury weanesi**, 
iiad not waited for instructions. Although his Lorasurtwr. 
own comity had not so far heen disturbed, mfont, 
he had called oat his tenantry, and had gone forward 
to Sherwood with every man that he could collect, on 
the instant thiit he heard of the rising. Expecting the 
form tliat it might assume, he had sent despatches on 
the very lirst day through Derbyshire, Statfbrd, Shrop- 
shire, Worcester^ Leicester, and Northampton, to have 
the powers of the counties raised without a moment's 
deky.^ Heniy's letter found him at Sherwood on the 
6th of Octoher. The king he knew had writ- Friday, 

I T 1 TT 1 1 !• October 6. 

ten also to Lord Hussey ; but, understandmg And entrwiij 

1 1 /> 1 • 1 1 1 1 Ix>ril Ilusney 

tile ciiaracter or tins nobleman better than to juUi tiim." 
his master understood it, and with a foreboding of his 
possible disloyalty, he sent on the messenger to Sleford 
with a forther note from himself, entreating him at 
such a moment not to be found wanting to his du^. 
** My lord,** he wrote, " for the old acquaintance be- 
tween your lordship and me, as unto him that 1 
heartily love, I will write the plainness of my mind. 
Ye have always been an honourable and true gentle- 
man, and, I doubt not, will now so prove yourself. 1 
have no commandment from the king but only to sup* 
press the rebellion ; and I assure you, my lord, on my 

1 Loid Stmwsbaix to tlw King: M8. SlaU Paper Qffkt, LeUer to the 
k ng and ooancU, Yd. Y* Hollinalied teUs a foolish stor}% that Lord Sbrnirs* 

burj* sued out his pardon to the king for moving without orders. As hi 
had done nothing for which to ask pardon, so it is certain, from liis corre 
spondence with the king, that he did not ask for any. Let me take this op- 
poftunity of saying that neither Hollinshed, nor Stoir, nor even Hall, not 
Mr one of the ohrenielerB* can be trusted in their account of this Tebellkn 
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trath, that all the king's subjects of sis shires will be 
with me to-morrow at night, to the number of forty 

thousand able persons ; and I trust to liave your lord- 
ship to keep us company. ' ^ His exhortations wimi* 

But without "^'^i" • L^i'^ Hussey made no ett'ort; lie 
had not the manliness to join the rising— 
li« had not the loyally to assist in repressing it. He 
stole away and left the country to its &te. His con- 
•'luct, unfortunately, was imitated largely in the coun- 
ties on which Lord Shrewsbury relied for ruiiilorce- 
ments. Instead of the thirty or forty thousand men 
whom he expected, the royalist leader could scarcely 
collect three or four thousand. Ten times his number 
were by this time at Lincoln, and increasing every 
day; and ominous news at the same time reaching 
Ha takM » him of tho state of Yorkshire, he found it 

poRition at , • • 1 • 

Nottingham, prudcut to Wait at JNottuigham, overawnig 
that inmiediate neighbourhood till he could hear again 
I'rom the king. 

Meanwhile jMadyson and Constable had been de- 
tained in London. The immediate danger was lest 
the rebels should march on London before a sufficient 
force could be brought into the field to check them. 
Musters are Sir William Fitzwilham, Sir John Kussell, 
London. CroniwelFs oallaiit nephew Richard, Sir Wil- 
liam Parr, Sir Francis l>rian, every loyal friend of the 
goyemment who could be spared, scattered south and 
west of the metropolis calling the people on their al- 
legiance to the king's service. The command-in- 
chief was given to the Duke of Suffolk. The stores in 
the Tower, a battery of field artillery, bows, arrows, 
iramunition of all kinds, were sent on in hot haste to 
Ampthill; and so little time had been lost, that oo 
1 MB. BMe Pqpm' (J^flntMriM. 
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Monday, the 9th of October, a week only from die 
first outbreak at Lonth, Sir John Russell Monday, 

with the advanced guard was at Stamford, sh-john 
and a respectable force was following in his i^bM 
rear. 

Alarming reports came in of the temper of the 
north-midland and eastern counties. The disposition 
of the people between Lincoln and London was said 
to be as bad as possible.^ If there had been delay or 

trifling, or if Shrewsbury had been less promptly loyal, 
in all likelihocid the whole of England north of the 
Ouse would have been in a flame. 

From the south and the west, on the other hand, 
accounts were more reassuring ; Middlesex, Kent, Sur- 
rey, Sussex, Hampshire, Berkshii^, Buckinghamshire, 
aU counties where the bishops had found heaviest work 
in persecuting Protestants, had answered loyally to 
the royal summons. Volunteers flocked in, man and 
horse, in larger numbers than were required ; on Tues- 
day, the 10th, Suffolk was able to close his muster 
rolls, and needed only adequate equipment to be at the 
.lead of a body of men as large as he could conven- 
iently move. But he had no leisure to wait ThoDuko(.f 
for stores. Rumours were already flying fo^^i'^o'" 
that Russell had been attacked, that he had 
fought and lost a battle and twenty thousand men.^ 

' " My lord: Iliifjh Ascue, this boarer, hath shewed mo that this day i 
lervant of Sir William Hussey's reported how that in manner, in everj 
plaoe bjr the wqr as his master and he came, he haUi heaid as well o1€ 
people as young pray God to speed the rebellious persons in Linudndiirs, 
andfrish themHclvos -with them; saying, that if they came that way, that 
they shall lack nothing? that they can help them unto. And the said IIu|;h 
, isked what persons they were which so reported, and he said aU\ which ii 
a thing as mesecmeth greatly to be noted." — Sir William Fitzwilham ts 
Lord Cromwell: MS. State Paper Q/^cf, second series, Vol. Vf. ^ 

* Rirhard CromweUto Lord Gromwell: J#3. SUtU Paper Offite^ seooiHi 
•enM. Vol. VII. 
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The seciiritj against a spread of the conflagration was 
to trample it out upon the spot Imperfectij furnished 
as he was, he reached Stamford only two days after 

the first division of his troops. He was obliged to 
pause for twenty-four hours to provide means for 
crossing the rivers, and halt and refresh his men. The 
rebels on the Monday had been reported to be from 
lidy to sixty thousand strong. A lost battle would be 
the loss of the kingdom. It was necessary to take all 
pret autions. But Suffolk within a few hours of his 
arrival at Stamford learnt that time was doing his work 
swiftly and surely. The insurrection, so wide and so 
rapid, hud been an explosion of loose powder, not a 
judicious economy of it. The burst had been so spon- 
taneous» there was an absence of preparation so com- 
plete, that it was embarrassed by i^s own magnitude. 
There was no fbrethonght, no efficient leader; sixty 
thousand men had drifted to Lincoln and had halted 
there in noisv uncertaintv till their way to London was 

%. «' «' 

interrupted. They had no commissariat : each man 
had brought a few days' provisions with him ; and 
We dnesday, when thcse were gone, the multitude dissolved 

b a todia- ^^^^ same rapidity with which it had as- 
pevw fhm sembled. On the Wednesday at noon, Rich- 

WEQt tit 

ppnrtsfoiw. ard Cromwell reported that the township of 
liostoii, amounting to twelve thousand men, were g( ne 
home. In the evening of the same day five or six 
thousand others were said to have gone, and not more 
than twenty thousand at the outside were thought to 
remain in the camp. The young cavaliers in the 
royal army began to fear that there would be no battle 
after all.^ 

* " Nothing we lament so much as that they thus fly; for our (nist wai 
UmI wtt ahonld have used them like aa they have deeenred; and Ifoxmf 
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Saffi>]k could now act safely, and preparatory to 
his advance he sent forward the king's an- 
swer to the articles of llorncastle. t!?Sreb^' 

" Coiu erning choosing of councillors,'' the p*'*****"- 
king wrote, " I have never read, heard, nor known that 
princes* councillors and prelates should be appointed 
by rude and ignorant common people. How presump- 
tuous, then, are ye, the rude commons of one shire, and 
that one of the most brute and beastly of the whole 
reuhn, and of least experience, to take upon you, con- 
trary to God's law and man's law, to rule your prince 
whom ye are bound to obey and serve, and for no 
worldly cause to withstand. 

'^As to the suppression of religions houses and 
monasteries, we will that ye and all our subjects should 
well know that this is granted us by all tlie nobles, 
spiritual and temporal, of this our realm, and by all 
the commons of the same by act of parliament, and 
not set forth by any councillor or councillors upon their 
mere wiU and &ntasy as ye falsely would persuade our 
realm to believe: and where ye alleee that Thteapprai. 

• A^t* 11 i i»« Mon of tlie 

the service of God is much thereby dimm- abbey* wa* 

, by act of 

ished, the truth thereof is contrary, for there parliament, 
be none liouses su])])resse(l wiiere ijoa was qumcoof 

, . . , . p their noto- 

well served, but where most vice, nuschier, riouB vice, 
and abomination of living was used; and that doth 
well appear by their own confessions subscribed with 
their own hands, in the time of our visitation. And 
yet were suffered a great many of them, more thaji 
we by the act needed, to stand : v/iierein if they ameud 

part am as aorry as if I bad lost tivb hundred pouuds. For mjr lord admiral 
{Sir John Boasell), he is so earnest in tlie matter, that I dare s^^ he would 
Mt tfaemirUli salt.**— Bieheid Ckomwell to Lord Cromwelli M8, Skm 
Pap€t Offiet. 
yoi«. in. S 
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not their living we fear we have more to answer fbc 

than for tlie suppression of all the rest." 

Dismissing the Act of Uses as beyond their under- 
standing, and coming to the subsidy, — 

Think je," the king said, that we be so i^ntr 
The subsidy hearted that perforce ye would comnol ns 
parliament, With vour insQrrection and such rebellious 
paid. demeanour to remit the same? Make ye 
sure by occasion of this your iiiijratitude, unnatural- 
ness, and iiiikindness to us now achuinistered, ye give 
us cause which hath always been as much dedicate 
to your wealth as ever was king, not so much to set 
our study for the setting forward of the same, seeing 
how unkindly and untruly ye deal now with us : 

" Wherefore, sirs, remember your follies and traitor- 
Lettije ous demeanoiir, and shame not your native 
jfTOdLVtiMir country of England. We charge you eft- 
J[5jJJJ*J? soons that ye withdraw yourselves to your 
tbeir homea. ^^j^ houscs every man, cause the provokers 
of you to this mischief to be delivered to our lieuten- 
ant's hands or ours, and you yourselves submit your- 
selves to such condign punishment as we and our 
nobles shall think you worthy to suffer. For doubt 
ye not else that we will not suffer this iniurv at your 
hands unrevenged ; and we pray unto Ahnighty God 
to give you grace to do your duties ; and rather obedi- 
enUy to consent amongst you to deliver into the hands 
of our lieutenant a hundred persons, to be ordered 
according to their demerits, than by your obstinacy 
and wilfulness to put yourselves, lives, wives, children, 
lands, goods, and chattels, besides the indignation of 
God, in the utter adventure of total destruction.'*^ 

^ Heniy Till, to the Uebds in Linedliiihint StaH Pafv% Tii f. ^ 
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When the letter was brought in, the iusnrgent coiiii* 
cil were sitting in the chapter-honse of the cathedral 

The cooler-headed amoii"; the frentlemeii, even those 
iinono- them wlio on the whole syniputhlzed in the ris- 
'12, had seen bv tliis time that success was Thursday. 

11^1 11 1 . 1 . Ill October 12. 

doubttul, and that ii obtained it would be Djipate^bab 
attended with many inconveniences to them- ^"^'^'^^ 
selves. The endosores would go down, the emimoiM 
cattle Birms would be confiscated. The yeomen's 

tenures w^ould be everywhere revised. The probabil- 
ity, however, was that, w^ithout concert, without disci- 
pline, without a leader, they would be destroyed in 
detail ; tlieir best plan would be to secure their own 
safety. Their prudence nearly cost them their lives. 

" We, the gentlemen," says one of them, when the 
letters came, thought to read them secretly among 
ourselves : but as we were readinfr them the commons 
present cried that they would lu^nr them read or else 
puU them Iroro us. And therelbre I read the letters 
openly ; and because there was a little clause there 
which we feared would stir the commons, I did leave 
that clause unread, which was perceived by a canon 
there, and he said openly the letter was falsely read, by 
reason whereof I was like to be slain.*'* 

The assembly broke into conlusion. The alarm 
spread that the gentlemen w ould betray the cause, as 
in £sLct they intended to do. The clergy «nd the lead- 
ers of the commons clamoured to go forward and at- 
tack Suffolk, and two hundred of the most violent went 
out into the cloister to consult by themselves. After a 
brief conference they resolved that the clergy had been 
right from the first: that the gentlemen were no true 
Sriends of the cause, and they had better kill them* 
i GoDftnioii of Thos. Mayne: EoUi Emue M8, firttt Mries, 489. 
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They went back into the chapter^house, and, guarding 

fiw go. tie- the doors, prepared to execute their intention, 

HMD axti near* _ m -m m » 

ijmiiidn«d. when some one cned that it was wiser to 

leave them till the next day. They should go with 
tliem into action, and if they flinched they would kill 
them then. There was a debate. The two hundred 
went out again — again changed their minds and re- 
turned ; but by this time the intended victims had 
escaped by a private entrance into the house of the 
murdered chancellor, and barricaded the door. It was 
now evening. The cloisters were growing dark, and 
the mob fiuully retired to tlie camp, swearing that 
they would return at daybreak. 

The gentlemen then debated what they should do. 
Lincoln cathedral is a natural fortress. The main body 
of the insurgents lay round the bottom of the hill on 
which the cathedral stands ; the gentlemen, with their 
retinues, seem to have been lodged in the houses round 
the close, and to have been left in undisputed possession 
of their quarters for the nioht Suffolk was known to 
be advancing. They determined, if possible, to cut 
their way to him in the morning, or else to hold out in 
neir present position till they were relieved. Mean- 
V bile the division in the council had extended to the 
camp. Alarmed by the desertions, surprised by the 
rapidity with which the king's troops had been col- 
lected, and with the fatal distrust of one another which 
forms the best security of governments from the dan> 
The yeomen g^r of iusurrection, the &rmers and villagers 
md ^*S^ were disposed in large numbers to follow the 
example of their natural leaders. The party 
ef the squires were for peace : the parly of the clergy 
for a battle. The former in the darkness moved ofl 
in a body and joined the party in the cathedraL There 
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was now no luiiiivr clanjivr. The <r(-Mitrv were sur- 
rounded by dependents on whom they could rely ; and 
though still inferior in number, were better armed and 
disciplined than the iHrawling crowd of fimatics in the 
tramp. When day broke they descended tfae hiU, and 
toM the people that for the present their enterprise' 
m\ it be relinqiu^Iied. The king had said that they 
wtrc misinformed on the character of liis measures. 
It was, perhaps, true, and for the present they must 
irait and see. If they were deceived they might make 
a fresh insurrection.^ 

Tliey were heard in sullen silence, but they were 
obeyed. There was no resistance : they made tlieir 
way to the kinu's army, and soon after the Friday, 

^ ^ Octuher 13. 

Duke of SutFolk, Sir John Russell, and Grom- TiMDuk«of 

Suffolk Ml* 

well rode into Lincoln. The streets, we are fan 



told, were crowded, but no cheer saluted them, no 
bonnet was moved. The rojralist commanders came 

in as conquerors after a bloodless victory, but they 
read in the menacing faces which frowned upon them 
that their work was still, perhaps, to be done. 

For the present, however, the conflagration was ex- 
tinguished. The cathedral was turned into an arsenal, 
fortified and garrisoned ; ' and the suspicion and jeal- 
ousy which had been raised between the spiritualty and 
the gentlemen soon doing its work, the latter ottered 
their services to Suffolk, and laboured to earn their par- 
don by their exertions for the restorati.^n of Therint^- 
order. The towns one by one sent in their J^^ndS^li, 
submission. Louth made its peace by sur- 
rendering unconditionally fifteen of the origi- 
lal leaders of the commotion. A hundred or more wera 

1 Confession of Thos. Mavne: Rolls House .\fS. fiTtlt aed&B, 4ML 
• fiMurVULtoUMDalMorSafiblk: It»d.m 
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taken prisoners elsewhere. Abbot Mackarel and hii 
canons being of the number ; ^ and Suffolk was in- 
formed that these, who were the worst offenders, being 
reserved for future punishment, he might declare a free 
pardon to all the rest witliout doing unto them any 
hurt or damage in their goods or persons."^ 

In less than a fortnight a rebelUon of sixty thousand 
peiiBons had subsided as suddenly as it had risen. Con* 
trived by the monks and parish priests, it had been com- 
menced witliout concert, it had been conducted without 
practical skill. The ck i gy had communicated to their 
instruments alike their fury and tlieir incapacity. 

But the insnrrectlon in Lincolnshire was but the 
first shower which is the herald of the storm. 

On the night of the 12th of October there was pres- 
ent at an inn in Lincoln, watching the issue of events, 
a gentk man of Yorkshire, whose name, a tew weeks 
later, was rin^inij; thrunuh every English household in 
accents of terror or admiration. 

Our storv must go back to the beginning of the 
m«mth. The law Tac*tion was dmwing to its doee, 
and younger brothers in county &milies who then, as 
now, were members of the inns of court, were returning 
ti'om tlieir holidays to London. The season had been 
of unusual beauty. The summer had lingered into 
the autumn, and during the latter half of September 
young Sir Ralph EUerkar, of EUerkar Hall in *' York- 
yswold," had been entertaining a party of friends for 
September, cub-huuting. Amoug his finiests were his 
inhmten three cousins, John, Robert, and Christopher 
wow. Aske. John, the eldest, the owner of the old 

1 WrioAesktyto Cromwell: SteOe Papers^ Vol. I. p. 471. Eacaminatin 
li the Friaonen: B)tti House M8. 
t Honiy YIIL to the Duke of SuSMk: Jtolb Ome MS, fint seriM. 480 
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fiimily property of Auolitoii-un-the-Derwent, a qiiiet^ 
unobtrusive gentleman, with two sons, students at the 
Temple : Hobi^rt, of whom, till lie now emerges into 
light, we discover only that he was a barrister in good 
j^ractice at Westminster ; and Christopher, the possessor 
of an estate in Marshland in the West Riding. ^ i^miiy «i 
The Askes were hiVhly connected, beintr 
cousins of the Earl of Cumberland,^ wliose eldest son, 
Lcrd Clirtbrd, had recently married a daugliter of tb^' 
Duke of Sutiolk, and niece therefore of the king.^ 

The hunting-party broke up on the 3d of October, 
and Robert, if his own account of himself was true, left 
Ellerkar with no otlier intention than of going direct to 
London to his business. His route lay across the Hum- 
ber at Welton, and when in the {'erry he lieard from 
the boatmen that the counnons were up in Lincolnshire. 
He wished to retuin, but the state of the tide would 
not allow him ; he then endeavoured to make his way 
by by-roads and bridle-paths to the house of a Octobers 
brother-in-law at Sawcliffe ; but he was met 
somewhere near Appleby by a party of the foi'.!k,Iri* 
rebels. They demanded who he was, and on Jh«f*^ig-^ii, 
his replying, they offered him the })opular i^«>«>J>»iiire. 
oath. It is hard to believe tliat he was altogether taken 
by surprise ; a man of so remarkable powers as he 
afterwards exhibited could not have been wholly igno- 
rant of the condition of the country, and if his loyalty 
had been previously sound he would not have thrown 
himself into the risinjji; "with such deliberate enerirv. 
The people by wliom he was " taken," as lie desionated 
what had belalleu him,^ became his body-guard to Saw- 

1 "The captain and the Karl of Cumberland come of two siBten.**" 
Lord Darcy tr S vn r^^et Herald: HolU iJoute MS. 
« State Papers, Vol. I. p. 523. 

t Manner of the taking of Robert Aske: BolU Bnue M8. A 3, 98. 
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cHffe. He must have been well known in the district. 
His brother's property lay but a few miles distant, 
across the Trent, and as soon as tlie news spread that 
he was among the rebels, bis name was made a rally- 
October 4. iug crv* The command of the district was 

Ue takes the 

wmBMnd. assigned to him from the Humber to Kiiton, 

and for the next few days he remained endeavouring 
to organize the movement into some kind of form ; but 
he was doubtful of the prospects of the rebellion, and 
doubtful of his own conduct. The commons of the 
crofRes West Hiding beginning to stir, he crossed into 
Yorkahira, Marshland ; he passed the Ouse into How- - 
denshire, going from village to village, and giving or- 
ders that no bells sh'^uld be rung, no beacon sliould be 
lighted, except on the receipt of a special message from 
himself. 

Leaving his own county, lie again hastened back to 
And again liis commaud in Lincolnshire; and bj this 
linoQiiMhiie. lime he heard of Suffolk's advance with the 
king's answer to the petition. He rode post to Lincoln, 

and reached the town to find tlie connnons and the 
gentlemen on the vero:e of fio-htino; umono; themselves. 
He endeavoured to make his way into the cathedral 
close, but finding himself suspected by the commons, 
and being told that he would be murdered if he perse- 
vered, he remained in concealment till Suffolk had 
Oetoberi2. made known the intentions of the sovem- 

Attdisat , . . " 

Uneoin ment : then, perhaps s;itisfit.'d that the oiipoi- 

when Suffolk ' ' \ * it- i - V 

enters. tuuity was past, pernaj)« l)elievmg tliat it not 
made use of on the instant it might never recur, per- 
haps resigning himself to be guided by events, he went 
back at full speed to Yorkshire. 

And events had decided: whatever his intentiona 
may have been, the choice was no longer open to him. 
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As he .tode do\7ii at midni(;ht to the bank of the 
Hamber, the clash of the alarm-bells came peaUng 
&r over the water. From hill to hill, from October u. 
church-tower to church-tower, the warning I'l^'utlld [u°* 
lights were shootint;. The fishermen on the 
German Ocean watcliecl them fliekerini; in the dark- 
ness trom Spurnhead to Scarborough, from Scarborough 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed. They streamed westward, 
oyer the long marshes across Spalding Moor ; np ihe 
Ouse and the Wharf, to the watershed where the 
rivers flow into the Irish Sea. The mountains of 
Westmoreland sent on the messajre to K( ndah to 
Cockermoutli, to Penrith, to Carlisle ; and tor days 
and nights there was one loud storm of bells and blaze 
of beacons from the Trent to the Cheviot Hills. 

All Yorkshire was in movement. Strangely, too, 
as Aske assures us, he found himself the object of an 
nnsought distinction. His own name was the watch- 
word which every tongue was crying. In his absence 
an address had gone out around the towns, octobrro. 
had been hung on church-doors, and posted u° hu^^"^' 
on market crosses, which bore his signature, tm £n&' 
though, as he protested, it was neither written S*tSS?^ 
'■y himself nor with his consent.^ HI com- 
»sed, but with a rugged eloquence, it called upon all 
good Englishmen to make a stand for the Church of 
Christ, wdiich wicked men were destroying, for the 
commonwealth of the realm, and for their own livings, 

1 " There rras a letter forped in my name to certain towns, M-hich I ut- 
terly deny to be my deed or consent." — Narrative of liobert Aske: RoUm 
House MS A 2, 28. This is apparently the letter which ia printed in the 
Atrfe Pqpets, Vol I. p. 467. It was iasned on the Tthor 8fh of Oetober 
(ne Staplefeon's Cooftnioiit SoU$ Some M8, A fi, 28), the days on which, 
according to Alice's own emitaioD, he seems to hare been in tiie West 
ttding. 
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which were stolen from them by impositions. For 
fchose 'who would join it should be well ; those who re- 
fused to join, or dared to resist, should be under Christ's 
curse, and be held guilty of all the Christian blood 
which should be shed. 

Whoever wrote the letter, it did its work. One 
%nsxuitx scene out of many will illustrate the effect, 
•^^y- William Stapleton, a friend of Askc, «nd 
i brother barrister, also bound to London for the term, 
was spending a few days at the Grrey Friars at Bever- 
ley, with his brother Christopher, The latter had he<*n 
out of licalth, and liad gone thither for change of a., 
with his wife. The young lawyer was to have set out 
over the Iluniber on the 4th of October. At three in 
the morning his servant woke him, with the news that 
the Lincolnshire beacons were on fire, and the countiy 
was impassable. Beverley itself was in the greatest 
excitement ; the sick brother was afraid to be left alone, 
and William Stapleton agreed for the present to remain 
and take care of him. On Sunday morning they 
were startled by the sound of the alarni-bell. A ser- 
vant who was sent out to learn what had happened, 
brought in word that an address had arrived from 
Robert Aske, and that a proclamation was out, under 
the town seal, calling on every man to repair to West- 
T-ood Green, under the walls of the Grey Friars, and 
be sworn in to tlie commons. ^ Christopher Stapleton, 
a sensible man, made somewhat timid by illness, or- 
dered all doors to be locked and bolted, and gave 

^ The oath varied a litUe in fonn. In Toiiuhire the usual form was, 
* Ye shall mar to be trae to God, tlie kin^, and the commonwealth." — 
Aik»*B KamtiTe: JMb Hamt US, The tendency of the English to >m>4 
Chemselves with oaths, explains and partly justifies the ▼arkos oaths fle* 
foiled by the govemmeut 
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directions that no one of his household should stir. 
His wife, a hater of Protestants, an admirer octobei s. 
of Queen Catherine, of the Pope, and the old ^ 
religion, was burning with sympathy for the 

insurgents. The family confessor a])j)eurcd on the 
scene, a certain Father Bonaventnre, taking the hidy's 
part, and they two together went forth out of the 
door among the crowd." — " God's blessing on ye," 
WiUiaoi Stapleton heard his sister-in-law cry. — ^ 
Speed ye well," the priest cried ; speed ye well 
in your godly purposes." The people rushed about 
them. " Where are your luisband and his brother ? " 
they shouted to her. " In tlie Freers," she answered. 
" Bring them out I " the cry rose. Pull them out 
by the head ; or we will bum the Freers and them 
within it." Back flew the lady in haste, and perhaps 
in scorn, to urge forward her hesitating lord — he 
wailing, wringing his hands, wishing himself out of the 
world ; she exclaiming it was God's qniin L'l — let him 
rise and show liiniself a man. The dispute lingered ; 
the crowd grew impatient ; tlie doors were dashed in ; 
ihey rushed into the hall, and thrust the oath down 
the throat of the reluctant gentleman, and as they 
surged back they swept the brother out with them 
upon the green. Five hundred yoices were crying, 
*• Captains I captains ! " and presently a shout rose 
above the rest, " Master William Stapleton wm&m 
shall be our captain I And so it was to be : made 

• T* ii'iii* 1 captain c# 

the pnest Bonaventure had willed it so ; and Bereriej. 
Stapleton, seeing worse would follow if he refused, 
consented. 

It was like a contagion of madness — instantly he 

was wild like the rest. *' Forward ! " was the cry — 
whither, who knew or cared ? only " Forward I " and 
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ft8 the multitude rocked to and fro, a splashed rider 
spmred through the streets, hke a man distraught*" ^ 
eyes staring, hair streaming, shouting, as he passed^ 
tLat they should rise and follow, and flashing away like 
a meteor. 

So went Sunday at Beverley, the 8th of October, 
1536 ; and within a few days tlie substance of the 
same scene repeated itself in all tlie towns of all the 
northern counties, the accidents only varying. The 
iame spirit was abroad as in Lincolnshire ; but here 
were strong heads and strong wills, which could torn 
the wild humour to a purpose, — men who had fore* 
seen the catastrophe, and were prepared to use it. 

Lord Darc}^ of Tenplehurst was among tlie most 
LordDarcy distinguished of the conservative nobility. 
i^^^ He was an oA man. He had won his spurs 
^SSiilS!' iinder Henry YH. He had fought against 
the Moors by the side of Ferdinand, and he 
had earned laurels in the wars in France against Louis 
XII. Strong in his military reputation, in his rank, and 
in his age, he had spoken in parliament against the sep- 
aration from the see of Rome ; and though sworn like 
4ue rest of the peers to obey the law, he had openly 
avowed the reluctance of his assent — he ha i secretly 
maintained a correspondence with the Imperial court 

The king, who respected a frank opposition, and had 
no suspicion of anything beyond what was open, con- 
tiiiued his confidence in a man whom he regarded as a 
tried friend and Darcy, from his credit with tlie 
crown, his rank and his position, was at this moment 
The kiDg^i the feudal sovereign of the East Riding. To 

letter to,,--, 

krtDH^. hun Henry wrote on the first news of the 

commotim in Lincolnshire, when he wrote to Lovd 

1 I>^O0itio& oi William Staplrton : RoUt Home Mil 
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Hnasej and Lord Shrewsboiy, but, entering into 
ftdler detail, warning him of the fidsehoods which 
had been drcnlated to excite the people, and conde- 
scending to int'orm him " that he had never thought to 
take one pennyworth of the parish churches' goods 
from them.'* He desired Lord Darcy to let the truth 
be known, meantime he assured him that there ¥ras 
no cause for alarm, one true man was worth twenty 
thieves and traitors,'* and all true men he doubted 
not would do their duty in suppressing the insurrec- 
tion.i 

This letter was written on the same 8th of October 
on which the scenes which I have descrilx d took place 
at Beverley. Five days later the king had found 
reason to change his opinion of Lord Darcy. 

To him, as to Lord Hussey, the outbreak at this 
especial crisis appeared inopportune. The Emperoi 
had just suffered a heavy reverse in France, and there 
was no prospect at that moment of assistance either 

from Flanders or Spain A fair occasion had been 

lost in the pveceding winter — another had ix>rd Darcy 

not yet arisen The conservative Eng- J?{<S°^i5lt 

lish were, however, strong in themselves, and chtlk «ie 

might be equal to the work if tliey were not 

crushed ])rematurely ; he resolved to secure them tune 

by his own inaction On the first symptoms of 

uneasiness he sent his son, Sir Arthur Darcy, to Lord 
Shrewsbury, who was then at Nottingham. Toung 
Darcy, after reporting as to the state of the country, 
was to go on to Windsor with a letter to the king. 
Sharing, however, in none of his father's opinions, he 
caught fire in the stir of Shrewsbury's camp ; — he 

1 Hemy YIII. to Lofd Dar^, October 8th : BoQ» Borne M8. flrat i 
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preferred to remain where he was, and, sending Lne 
letter by another hand, he wrote to Templehnist for 
arms and men. Lord Dar^ had no Intention that his 
^nner shonld be seen in liie field against the insur- 
gents. Unable to dispose of Sir Artliur as he had 
intended, he rephed that he liad clianged his mind ; he 
must return to him at his best speed ; for the present, 
He wui nin said, he had hii>-.self raised no men, nor 
Boinaiitm, intend to luise any : he bad put out 

a proclamsEtion with wl: ^h he trusted the f ..pie might 
*be quieted.^ The manoeuvre answered well. Lord 
Shrewsbury was held in check by insurrections on 
either side of him, and could move neither on York- 
shire nor Lincolnshire. The rebels were buying up 
every bow, pike, and arrow in the country ; and Lord 
And Bhuta Darcy now shut himself up with no more than 

twelve of his followers in Pomfret Castle, 
without without arms, without ftiel, without provi- 

sions, and taking no effectual steps to secure 
either the one or the other. In defence of his conduct 
he statCvl afterwards that his convoys had been inter- 
cepted. An experienced military commander who 
could have called a thousand men under arms by a 
word, could have introduced a few waggcm-loads of 
com and beer, had such been his wish. He was tak- 
ing precaadons (it is more likely) to enable him to 
yield gracefully to necessity sliould necessity arise. 
The conflagration now spread swiftly. Every one 
who was disposed to be loyal looked to Darc}^ for 
orders. The Earl of Cumberland wrote to bin from 
Skipton Castle, Sir Brian Hastings the sheriff, Sir 
Richard Tempest, and many others. They would raise 
their men, they said, and either join him at Pomfireti 

> Letters to and from Lord Dare/: JiolU Home MS. first scries, 2S2 
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or at whatever place he chose to direct. But Darcj 
would do nothing, and would allow nothing to be done. 
He replied that he had no commission and could give 
DO instructions. The king had twice written to hini« 
but had sent no special directions, and he would not 
act without tlieni.^ 

Lord Darcv plaved skilfullv into the rebels' hands. 
The rebels made admirable use of their opportunity. 
With method in their madness, the townships everj' 
where organized themselves. Instead of marching in un« 
wieldy tumultuous bodies, they picked their tallest and 
strongest*' men; they armed and ccpiiipL'd ]J[2i>°'g?^ 
them ; and, raisino- niuney by a rate from rebellion, 
house to house, they sent them out with a month's 
wages in tlieir pockets, and a promise 'of a continuance 
should their services be prolonged. The day after his 
return from Lincoln, Aske found himself at the head of 
an army of horse and foot, furnished admirably at all 
points. They were grouped in companies by their 
[)arishes, and for colours, the crosses of the chui'ches 
were borne by the priest s. 

The first great rendezvous in Yorkshire was on 
Weigliton common. Here Stapleton came in with 
nine thousand men from Beverley and Holdemess. 
The two divisions encamped upon the heath, ^^^{g 
and Aske became acknowledged as the com- S^SSSiS^ 
manderof the entire force. Couriers brought 
in news from all parts of the country. Sir Ralph E\ers 
and Sir George Cony ers were reputed to ha\ e taken 
refuge in Scarborough. Sir Ralph Ellerkar the elder, 
and Sir John Constable were holding Hull for the 



* Henry had written him a second letter on the 9th of Octcbcr, in whichi 
knowing nothini^ a.s yet of the rising in Yorkshire, he . a! iipreswd 
wralj a continued confidence In Darcy's discretion. 
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king. These places must at once be seized. Stapleton 
Btapietwtt rode down from Weiizhton to Huil gate, and 
Huu. summoned the town. Ihe mayor waa lor 
yielding at once ; he bad no men, he said, no meat, nc 
money, no horse or harness, — resistance was impos- 
sible. Ellerkar and Constable, however, would not 
hear of surreiidor. Constable replied that he would 
rather die with honesty than live with shame ; and 
Stapleton carrying back this answer to Aske, it was 
agreed that the former should lay siege to Hull upon 
the spot, while the main body of the army moved for 
ward upon Tork.^ 

Skirting parties meantime scoured the country far 
and near. They surrounded the castles and houses, 
and called on ft very lord, knight, and gentleman to 
mount his liorse, with his servants, and join them, or 
they would leave neither corn-stack in their yards nor 
cattle in their sheds, and would bum their roofe over 
their heads. 

Aske himself was present everywhere, or some coun- 
terfeit who ^re his name. It seemed ** there were 

six Richmonds in the field." The Earl of Northum- 
berland lay sick at Wressill Castle. From the day of 
Anne Boleyn's trial he had sunk, and now was dy- 
ing.^ His failing spirit was disturbed by the news that 
Aske was at his gates, and that an armed host were 
TheMes shouting thousands for a Per^ I If the 
Imraigmto. earl could not come, the rebels said, then his 
brothers must come — Sir Thomas and Sir Ingram. 
And then, with side-glances, we catch sight of Sir In- 
gram Percy swearing in the commons, and stirring the 
country at Alnwick : " using such malicious words as 
were abominable to hear ; wishing that he might thrust 

1 Stapleton's Gonfesaion: JMb Bnm M8, A SI, flS. 
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his 8w<Nrd into the Lord Cromwell's belly ; wishing the 
Lord Cromwell were hanged on high, and he standing 
by to see it.'* And again we see the old Countess of 

Northumberland at her house at Semar, " sore weeping 
and lamenting over her children's disloyalty ; Sir 
Thomas Percy listening, half moved, to her enti*eaties ; 
for a moment pausing uncertain, then borne away by 
the contagion, and a few horns later flaunting, with 
gay plumes and gorgeous armour, in the rebel host^ 
On Sunday, October the 15^, the main army crossed 
the Derwent, movinff direct for York. On AOn 

r 1 ^ i /■ i tt-h marches OB 

Monday they were before the gates, ihe York, 
citizens were all in the interest of the rebellion ; and 
the mayor was allowed only to take precautions for the 
security of property and life. The engagements which 
he exacted firom Aske, and which were punctually ob- 
served, speak well for the discipline of the insurgents. 
No pillage was to be permitted, or injury of any kind. 
The prices which were to be jKiid for victuals and liorse- 
meat were published in the camp by proclamation. 
The infantry, as composed of the most dangerous ma- 
terials, were to remain in the field. On these terms 
the gates were opened, and Aske, with the 
\iorse, rode in and took possession.^ His first 
act, on entering the city, was to fix a proclamation on 
the doors of the cathedral, inviting all monks The moniu 
and nuns dis})ossessed I'rom their houses to ^o'a"* 
report their names and conditions, with a po^"sH'i 
view to their immediate restoration. Work is retnmto 
done rapidly by willing hands, in the midst 
of a willing people. In the T^ek which followed, by a 

1 Examination of Sir Thomas Percy: Rolls House MS. DeintAnom of 
fSSx Thmnu and Sir Tngnmi Percy: MS. fbid. fiist series, 896. 

' " The said Apke suffered no fo«>t man to enter the city, for fear of 
ipdla." — Manner of the tailing of Robert Aake: RoUs Omte if/}. A 9, SB 

VOL. III. 9 
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common impulse, tlie king's tenants were universally 
exj)elled. The vacant dormitories were again peopled • 
the refectories were again filled with exulting faces. 

Though it were never so late when they returned, 
the friars sang matins the same night.'' ^ 

Orders were next issned in Aske's name, command*^ 

ing nil lords, knights, and gentlemen in the nortliern 

counties to repair to his presence ; and now, at last, 

Lord Darcy believed that the time was come when he 

might commit himself with safety ; or rather, since tlie 

secrets of men's minds mast not be lightly conjectored, 

he must be heard first in hb own defence, and aftei^ 

wards his actions must speak for him. On the night 

ix)rdDarcy of the suiTender of York he sent his stew- 
sends to 

Aakoto ard from Ponil'ret, with a request for a cuuy 

Inquire the i /> i • , pi . . 

meaning of 01 the oath and 01 the articles ot the rismi;, 

the liiraRW> . . , , . • • 

tioii. promismg, it they pleased Inm, to jom the 
confederacy. The Archbishop of York, Dr. Magnus, 
an old diplomatic servant of the crown, Sir Robert 
Constable, Lord Neville, and Sir Nicholas Babthorpe, 

were by this time with him in the castle. His own 
comj)liance would involve the compliance of tbese, and 
would partially involve their sanction. 

On the morning of the 16th or 17th he received a 
third letter from the king, written now in grave dis* 
pleasure : the truth had not been told ; the king had 
heard, to his surprise, that Lord Darcy, instead of rais- 
ing a force and taking the field, had shut himself up, 
with no more than twelve servants, in Pomfret ; " If 
this be so,** he said, " it is negligently passed.** ^ Lord 
Darcy excused himself bgr replying that he was not to 

1 Ear of Oxford to Cromwell: MS. SUUe Papvr Ojfice, Moond MriM 
Vol. III. 

I Henry VIII. to Lord Rarcy, OctoW 13: Rott$ Bouu M& 
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Uame ; that he had done his best ; bat there were sixt^ 
thousand men in arms, forty thousand in harness. 
They took what they pleased — horses, plate, and 

cattle ; the whole population was with them ; he could 
not trust his own retiiiners ; and, preparing Heapoto- 
tlie king for what he was next to hear, he SSj,*Jn?* 
informed him that Porafret itself was defence- Ji^my t.'" 
less. " The town," he said, " nor any other »»«'p^i' 
town, will not victual us for our money ; and of such 
provision as we ourselves have made, the commons do 
stop the passage so straitly, that no victual can come 
to us ; the castle is in (lani:;er to bu taken, or we to lose 
our lives." ^ The defence may have been partially 
true. It may have been merely plausible. At all 
events, it was necessary for him to come to some swift 
resolution. The occupation of Lincoln by the Duke 
of Suffolk had set Lord Shrewsbury at liberty ; arms 
had been sent down, and money ; and the midland 
counties, in recovered confidence, liad furnished re- 
cruits, tiioii^h in limited numbers. He was now 
at Newark, in a condition to advance ; and on the 
same 17th of October, on which this despairing letter 
was written, he sent forward a post to Pom- lom 
fret, telling Darcy to hold his ground, and ^E^'SSi^to 
that he would join him at the earliest mo- 
ment possible.- Neither the rebels nor Shrewsbury 
could afford to lose so important a position ; and both 
made haste. Again, on the same Tuesday, the 17th, 
couriers brought news to Aske, at York, that the 
commons of Durham were hasting to join him, bring- 
ing witih them Lord Latimer, Lord Lumley, and 

1 Lcrd Daroy to the King, October 17: BoZb Hmut MS» 
* Lord SbrewBbnxy to Lord Davqr: RaiSi Bonu M8, flnt seriiB, 882. 
Darcy cartainly received this letter, since a copy of it is in tiie oollectioi 
bv liiniself. 
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the £ail of Westmoreland. Being thus secure in bii 
Bat Aske Toox^ the rehel leader carried liis answer to 
idTMMM, Jjox^ Darcy in person, at the head of hiB 
forces. He reached Pomfret on the afternoon of 



ThuMdw Thursday, the 19th ; findiiifr the town on his 
OotoiMrw. si(Je^ jind kiiuwin*^ or suspecting Darcy's dis- 
position, he sent in a message that the castle niiust be 
delivered, or it should be inuiiediately stormed. A 
conference was demanded and agreed to. Hostaget 
were sent ui hy Aske. Lord Darcy, the archbishop^ 
and the other noblemen and gentlemen, came out be- 
fore the gate. 

"And there and then the said Aske declared unto 
Dwhires the the Said loi'ds Spiritual and temporal the 
thepwjpi©, griefs of the connnons; and how first the 
hjrds spiritual had not done their duty, in that they 
had not been plain with the King's Highness for the 
speedy remedy and punishing of heresy, and the preach- 
ers thereof; and for the taking the ornaments of the 
churches and abbeys suppressed, and the violating of 
relics by the supj^russors ; the irreverent demeanour of 
the doers thereof; the abuse of tlie vestments taken 
extraordinary; and other their negligences in doing 
their duty, as well to their sovereign as to the com« 
mons. 

" And to the lords temporal the said Aske declared 
that they had misused themselves, in that they had not 

prudently declared to his Highness the poverty of liis 
realm, whereby all dangers might have been avoided ; 
for insomuch as in the north parts much of the rehef 
of the commons was by favour of abbeys ; and that be- 
fore this last statute made the King's Highness had no 
money out of that shire in award yearly, for that his 
Gnuse's revenues of them went to the findinor of Ben 
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wick ; now the property of abbeys suppressed, tenths, 
Mid first-fruits, went out of those parts ; by occasion 
whereof, within short space of years, there should no 
money nor treasure then be left, neither Ihe tenant 

have to pay his yearly rent to his lord, nor the lord 
have money to do the kiu^- service. In those parts 
were neither the presence of his Gmce, execution of 
his laws, nor yet but little recourse of merchandize ; 
and of necessity the said country should either perish 
with skaith, or of very poverty make commotion or 
rebellion: and the lords knew the same to be true, 
and had not done their duty, for they had not declared 
the said poverty of the said country to the King's 
Hitjhness." * 

" There were divers reasonings on both parts." 
Darcy asked for time ; if not relieved, he ^^^"JJJ^ 
said he would surrender on Saturday; but tiM«u«ia. 
Aske, to whom Shrewsbury's position and intentions 
were well known, and who was informed privately 
that the few men who were in the castle would per- 
haps offer no resistance to an attack, " would not con- 
descend thereto." He allowed Lord Darcy till eight 
o'clock the following morning, and no longer. The 
night passed. At the hour appointed, fresh delay was 
demanded, but with a certainty that it would not bo 
allowed; and the alternative being an immediate 
storm, the drawbridge was lowered — Pomfret Castle 
was in possession of the rebels, and Lord prfday, 
Darcy, the Archbishop of York, and every S^fJc^^ 
other man within the walls, high and low, ""Jf"'"*^®^*- 
were sworn to the common oath* , 

The extent of deliberate treachery on the part of 
Darcy may remain uncertain. The objects of the 

> Manner of the taking of Robert Aske : JioOs House M8. A 3, 38. 
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insurrection were cordially approved by him. It is not 
impossible that, when the moment came, he could not 
resign his loyalty without a struggle. But he had 
taken no precautions to avert the catastroplie, if he 
had not consciously encouraged its approach ; he saw 
it comin<;-, and he waited in the most unfavourable 
position to be ovcrwliehned ; and when the step was 
once taken, beyond any question he welcomed the ex- 
cuse to his conscience, and passed instantly to the iront 
rank as among the chiefe of the enterprise.^ 

The afternoon of the surrender the insurgent lead- 
ers were sitting at dinner at the great table in the hall. 
A letter was brought in and given to Lord Darcy. 
lie read it, dropped it on the clotli, and " suddenly 
gave a great sigh." Aske, who was sitting opposite to 
him, stretched his hand for the paper across the board. 
It was brief, and carried no signature : Lord Shrews- 
bury, the writer merely said, would be at Pomfret the 
same night.* 

. The sigh may be easily construed ; but if it was a 
symptom of repentance, Darcy tihowed no other. A 
council of war was held when the dinner was over ; 
and bringing liis military knowledge into use, he 
iheiebeifl pointed out the dangerous spots, he marked 



the 

the lines of defence, and told off the com- 
manders to their posts. Before night all the passages of 

1 1 beliere Unt I am nnnecetsarily tender to Lord Darey*8 reputation 

Aske, though h3 afterwards contradicted himself, stated in his examination 
that Lord Darcy could have defended the castle had he wished. — Rnlh 
Uouse MS. A 2, 29. It was sworn that when he was advised " to victual 
and otore Fonui^t," he said, " there was no need ; it would do as it was.* 
Uttd. And Sir Hemy Saville stated that " when Darcy heard of the first 
rising, he said, Ah! they are up in Lincolnshire. God speed them well. 
I would they had done this three years ago, for the world should !iave bea* 
the better for it.' "—Ibid. 
* A8ke*a Depoeition: Belb Sbme M8, Unt aerfaa, iU. 
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the Don hj which Shxewsbmy could advance were 
secured.^ 

Leaving Pomiret, we torn for a moment to Hull, 

where Sta[)let()n also had accomplished his work ex- 
peditiously. On the same day on which he separated 
iroiu Aske he had taken a position on the north of the 
town. There was a private feud between c;i,.gtrf 
Beverley and Hull. His men were unruly, 
and eager for spoil; and the harbour being full of 
shipping, it was with difficulty that he prevented them 
from sendiiio; down blazing jiiteh-barrels with the tide 
into the midst of it, and storming the walls in the 
smoke and confusion. Stapleton, however, was a 
resolute man ; he was determined that the cause 
should not be disgraced by outrage, and he enforced 
discipline by an act of salutaiy severity. Two of the 
most unmanageable of his followers were tried by 
j'ourt-martial, and sentenced to be execnted. "A 
Friar," Stapleton says, *' was assigned to them, that 
they might make them clean to God," and they ex- 
pected nothing but death. But the object so &r was 
only to terrify. One of them, ^*a sanctuary man/' 
was tied by the waist with a rope, and trailed behind 
a boat up and down the river, and the vfaterman did 
at several times put him down with the oar under the 
ht?ad." The other seeinjx him, thought also to be so 
handled ; howbeit, at the request of honest men, 
and being a housekeeper, he was suffered to go unpun- 
ished, and both were banished tlie host ; after which 
there was never spoil more." ' 

In the town there was mere despondency, and each 
day made defence more difficult. Reinforcement.s 

1 Examination of Sir Thomas Percy: Bofk Eoim M8, 
* SUpleton'B Confession: Ibid. A 2, 28. 
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were throning into the rebels* camp ; the harbour 
was at their mercj. Constable was for holdbg out to 
the last, and then catting his way through. Ellerkar 
would agree to surrender if he and his friend might be 
HaUw Spared the oath and might leave the county. 

These terms were accepted, and on Friday 
Staple ton ocoupied iiull. 

So it went over the whole north ; scarcely one blow 
(jcfpioB was stmck anywhere. The whole population 
out for^'uli' ^^'o swept along m the general cnxrent, and 
Skipton Castle alone in Yorkshire now held 
Odt for the crown. 

With the defence of this place is connected an 
act of romantic heroism which deserves to be remem- 
bered. 

Robert Aske, as we have seen, had two brothers^ 
Christopher and John. In the hot struggle the ties* 

of blood were of little niunient, and when the West 
Riding rose, and they had to choose the part which 
they would take, " they determined rather to be hewn 
in gobbets than stain their allegiance.'' Being gallant 
gentlemen, instead of flying the county, they made 
their way with forty of their retainers to their cousin 
the Earl of Cumberland, and with him threw them- 
selves into Skipton. The aid came in good time ; for 
the day after their arrival the earl's whole retinue rode 
off in a body to the rebels, leaving him but a mixed 
household of some eighty people to garrison the castle. 
They were soon surrounded ; but being well provis- 
ioned, and behind strong stone walls, they held the 
rebels at bay, and but for an unfortunate accident they 
could Irtu e faced the danger w^ith cheerfulness. But 
unhappily the earl's family were in the heart of the 
danger. 
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Lady Eleanor Cli£fordy Lord Clifford's young wilbi 
with three little children and several other ladies, were 
staying, when the insurrection burst out, at Bolton 

Abbey. Perhaps they had taken sanct/fary there ; or 
possibly they were on a visit, and were cut of}' by tlie 
suddenness of the rising. There, however, ten miles 
otf among Uie glens and hills, the ladies were, and on 
the third day of the siege notice was sent to the earl 
jhat they should be held as hostages for his submission. 
Tlie insurgents threatened that the day following Lady 
Eleanor and her infant son and daughters should be 
brought up in front of a storming party, iind if the 
attack again failed, they would " violate all the ladies, 
and enforce them with knaves " under the walls.^ 
After the ferocious murder of the Bishop of Lincoln^s 
chancellor, no villany was impossible ; and it is likely 
that the Catholic rebellion would have been soiled bv 
as deep an mfamy as can be found in the English an- 
nals but for the advent uruus courage of Christopher 
Aske. ( JLn the dead of the night, with the vicar of Skip- 
ton, a groom, and a boy, he stole through the camp of 
the besiegers* He crossed the moors, with led ^^^"^/^^f 
horses, by unfrequented paths, and he drew LadyKiexmof 

11 1 « 1 11 1 Clifford from 

such a draught, he says, that he conveyed 



a^l the .said hulies through the commons in safety, 
" so close and clean, that the same was never mis- 
trusted nor perceived till they were within the cas- 
tle;"* a noble exploit, shinijig on tlie by-paths of his^ 
tory like a rare rich flowerT) Proudly the little garrison 
looked down, when day dawned, from the battlements, 
upon the fierce multitude who were howling below 
m baffled rage. A lew days later, as if in scorn ol 



/ 



1 Emniiiatioii of Chiiatoiiher Aske: JMb Bfnm MS, tint leries, SlO. 
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theii impotence, the same gallant gentleman flung 
open the gates, dropped the drawbridge, and rode 
down in full armour, with his train, to the market" 

cross at Skiptoii, and there, after three long Oyez's," 
he read aloud the king's proclamation in tlie midst of 
the crowd . . . . " with leisure enough,'' he adds, in 
his disdainful way and that done, he returned 

to the castle." 

While the north was thus in full commotion, the 
government were straining every nerve to meet the 
emergency. Tlie king had at hist intended to repair 
in person to Lincolnshire. He had changed his mind 
wlien he heard of Suffolk's rapid success.^ But York- 
shire seemed again to require his presence. The levies 
which had been sent for from the southern counties 
had been countermanded, but were recaUed within a 
few hours of the first order. The matter hung like 
a fever, now liot, now told." Rumours took the place 
of intelligence. Each post contradicted the last, and 
for several days there was no certain news, either of 
the form or the extent of the danger. Lord Shrews- 
bury wrote that he had thrown his outposts forwards 
to the Don ; but he doubted his ability to prevent the 
passage of tlie river, wliich he feared the rebels would 
attempt. He was still underhanded, and entreated 
assistance. The Earls of Jutland and Huntingdon 
were preparing to join him ; but the reinforcement 
which they would bring was altogether inadequate. 
The Duke of Duko of Norfolk and the Marquis of 

SKtoThe Exeter were sent down to add the weight 
JJ^^ of their names ; their men should follow as 
•hnmbpry. ^j^^^, could be raised. Cromwell was collect- 
ing money in London. The subsidy had not been paid 
1 Hfloiy VOL tr the Dnked Suffiilk: BolbEwu MB. 
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in ; large sums belonging to the crown had fiillen into 
the hands of Aske at Tork^ and the treasuiy was 
empty. Bnt '* benevolences " were extorted from the 

wealthy London clurgy : they could not help in their 
persons/' the king said, and " they must show their 
good will, if they had any," in another way.^ Loans 
could be borrowed, besides, in the City ; the ^he goyeru 
royal plate coold go to the Mint ; the crown ^tiT^ 
jewels, if necessaty, conld be sold. Henry, 
more than any of ^e council, now comprehended the 
danger. " His Majesty," wrote his secretary on the 
18th of October, " iippearetli to fear much this mat- 
ter, specially if he should want money, for in Lord 
Darcy, his Grace said, he had no great hope." Ten 
thousand pounds were raised in two days. It was 
but a small instalment; but it served to ^^stop the 
gap *' for the moment. Three thonsand men, with six 
pieces of field artillery, were sent at once 
after Norfolk, and overtook him on the 24th 
of October at Worksop. 

Norfolk, it was clear, had gone upon die service 
most reluctantly. He, too, had deeper sympathy with 
lihe movement than he cared to avow ; but, even from 
those very sympathies, he was the fittest person to be 
chosen to suppress it. Tlie rel)els professed to haVe 
risen in defence of the nobility and the Catholic faith. 
They would have to fight their way through an army 
led by the natural head of the party which they desired 
to serve.^ The force under Shrewsbury was i^o^k^ 
now at DoncBster, where, on the 25th, the fjf^^^i? 
Duke joined him. The town was in their 

1 WriothesloT to Cromwell : SuUe Papers^ Vol. 1. p. 472. 

S The Marquis of Exeter, who wu joined in commission with the Dak« 
«f Korfolk, never paased Newark. He eeenu to have been recaUedi mi 
■Mt doim into DevonBhire, to raise the mostorB in his own counlgr. 
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bands, and the toothem end of the bridge had been 
fiirtified. The aotmnn nuns had by this time xaised 
the river, secnring their flank, and it would have been 

clitlicalt tor an attacking army to force a passage, even 
weakinnum- with ffreat aclvaiitaiie ot numbers. Their 

ber?. and , P ^ . 

douufuiof Situation, at the same time, was most preca- 

thvii follow- , r> ^ i* ^ i 

tm' fideuty. nous ; ot the forty thousand men, of whom 
Shrewsbnrj had written to Lord Hossey, be had not 
been ilble to raise a tenth ; and, if romonr was to be 
believed, the loyalty of the few who were with him 

would not bear too severe a strain. With Norfolk's 
reinforcements, tlie whole array did not, j^erhaps, 
exceed eight thousand men, while even these were 
divided; detachments were scattered up the river to 
watch and guard the few pcnnts at which it might be 
passed. Under snch circumstances the conduct which 
might be necessary could only be determined on the 
spot ; and the king, in his instructions, left a wide mar- 
gin of discretion to the generals. ^ He had summoned 
the whole force of the south and west of England to 
join him in London, and he intended to af^pear himself 
at their head. He directed Norfolk, therefore, to oh- 
Henry urges scrvo the fiTcatest caution ; by all means to 

Norfolk tobe • i i i , . , . « . 

cautiouj. avoid a battle, unless witii a certamty oi vic- 
tory ; and the chances of war being so uncertain," 
he said, many times devices meant for the best pur- 
pose turning to evil happs and notable misfortunes," 
he advised that rather than there should be any risk 
mcurred, the duke should iaU laack on the line of the 
ca«M*or Trent, fbrtafr Newaric and Nottbgham, and 

VMI danger • i • • i m ♦» i 

heihaiifaii wait his owu arrival; ''until, to use the 

back on the , i , , • i i 

Trent, where kuis s own words, " witii our armv royal, 

the king i«m , r, J . • 1- 1 11 ^ • 

tRiaJitn; wDich we Qo put in reaoiness, we shall repair 

1 Aaie Pnymv, Yol. L p. 489. 
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onto you, and so with God's help be able to bear 
down the traitors before us ; yourselves having more 
regard to the defence of us and of your natural country 
than to any dishonour that might be spoken of such re- 
tirement, which in the end shall prove more honourap 
ble tlian with a little hasty forwardness to jeopard both 
our honour and your lives.'* ** For we assure you,** 
ho said " we would neitlier adventure you our cousin 
of Norfolk, nor you our cousin of Shrewsbury, or other 
our good and true subjects, in such sort as there should 
be a likelihood of wiliul casting of any of you away 
for all the lands and dominion we have on that side 
Trent.'* 

The Duke of Norfolk, on his way down, had written 
from Welbeck, " all desperately." By any means fair 
or foul, he had said that he would crush the rebels ; 
^ he would esteem no promise that he would make to 
them, nor think his honour touched in the breach of 
the same." ^ 

To this Henry replied, " Albeit we certainly know 
that ye will pretermit none occasion wherein xndh«miMt 
by policy or otherwise ye may damage our ma^T^!**** 
enemies, we doubt not, again, but in all your ^'il'"'/; 
proceedings you will have such a temperance S^^' 
as our honour specially shall remain un- *****"^' 
touched, and yours rather increased, than by the cer- 
tain grant of that you cannot certainly promise, appear 
in the mouths of the worst men anything defaced.** 
Finally, he concluded, " Whereas you desire us, in 
case any mischance should happen unto you, to be 
good lord unto your children, surely, good cousin, al- 
beit we trust certainly in God that no such thing shall 
Ibrtime, yet we would you should perfectly know that 

1 Btale Papers, Vol. I. p. 519. 
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if God should take you out of this transitory life before 
us, we should not tail so to remember your r'.hildren, 
being your lively images, and in such wise to look on 
them with our princely &your as others by their ex- 
ample should not he discouraged to follow your 
steps." * 

Lord Slirewsburv, as soon as he found himself too 
Lite to prevent tlie capture of Ponifret, sent forward 
Lancaster Herald with a royal proclamation, and with 
directions that it should be read at the market cross.^ 
The herald started on his perilous adventure in his 
king's coat of arms." As he approached Pomfret he 
Baturday, overtook crowds of the country people upon 
Uuclutw road, wlio in ajiswer to his questions told 

^t?*!'!'* him that tliev were in arms to defend Holy 
I'on.frtjt. Church, which wicked men were destroying. 
They and tlieir cattle too, their burials and their wed* 
dings, were to be taxed, and they would not endure it. 
He informed them that they were all imposed upon. 
Neither the king nor the council had ever thought of any 
such niea^iue s ; and the people, he said, seemed ready 
to listen, " being weary of their lives." Lies, happily, 
are canker-worms, and spoil all causes, g(^od or bad, 
which admit their company, as those who had spread 

1 BHaU Papen^ Vol. I. p. 495. 

2 This particular proclamation — the Nime, apparently, which was read 
37 Christopher Aske at Skipton — I have bet n unable to lind. 'i'hat which 
ia prlctod in the State I'uperti Iruui the iiolls liuu^iu iiccordM, belong:^ to Uie 
Mlowicg month. The oontents of the flxeti however, may be gathered 
fbrni a description of it by Robert Aske, and a comparison of tlic compan- 
iCMl proclnmatioti issued in Lincohi-^hirfi. It stated briefly that the insur- 
rection was caused by forged stories; that the kin^ had no thought of sup- 
prebsiug parish churches, or taxing food or cattle. The abbeys had been 
ditiolved by act of parliament, in conseqaence of their notorione vice and 
pn^igaqr. The people, therefore, were commanded to return to theti 
homes, at their peril. The commotion in Lincolnshire was put down. Th« 
king was adv.uicing in person to put them down also, if they continued 
disobedient. 
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these stories discovered to their cost when the truth 
became generally known. 

Lancaster Herald, however, conld do little; he 
found the town 8warniin<i; with armed men, eager and 
furious. He was arrested before he was able to unroll 
liis parcliment, and ])ivs(.'iitly a messa«j;e Irum the ciujtle 
summoned him to aj)pear before " the great ca])tain.** 

As I entered into the iirst ward," he said, *^ there- 
I found many in harness, very cruel fellows, H«iiiBiM- 
and a porter with a white staJBP in his hand ; th* cutis, 
and at the two other ward gates a porter with his staff, 
accompanied with harnessed men. I was brought into 
the liall, wliich I luuiul full of people ; and there I was 
ronnnanded to tarry till the traitorous captain's pleasure 
was known. In that space I stood up at the high table 
in the hall, and tlierc shewed to the people the cause 
of my coming and the effect of the proclamation ; and 
in doing the same the said Aske sent for me into his 
chamber, there keeping his port and countenance as 
though he had been a great prince." 

The Archbishop of York, Lord Darcy, Sir Robert 
Constable, Mr. Magnus, Sir Christopher wb«nhehM 
Danby, and sereral other gentlemen wei e in wHhAain. 
the room. As the herald entered, Aske rose, and, 
*^with a cruel and inestimable proud countenance, 
stretched himself and took the hearing of the tale.*' 
When it was declared to him, he requested to see the 
proclamation, took it, and read it openly without rev« 
erence to any person ; he then said lie need call uu 
council, he would give an answer of his own wit him* 
self. 

'^Standmg in the highest place in the chamber, 
taking the high estate upon him, * Herald,* he replied, 
*as a messenger you are welcome to me and all my 
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company, intending as I do. And as for the proc- 
lamation sent from the lords from whom yen come^ 
it shall not be read at the market cross,^ nor in no 
])Iace amongst my people which be under my guid- 



He spoke of his intentions ; the herald enquired 
Aske^^diigo what they were. He said "he would (^o 
MBd^Ngon to London, he and his company, of pilgrim- 
ohrtet. age to the King's Highness, and there to 
have all the vile blood of his council put from him, 
and all the noble blood set up again ; and also the faith 
of Christ and his laws to be kej)t, and fall restitution 
to Christ's ('hurch of all wronirs done unto it : and 
also the commonalty to be used as they should be.'* 
"And he bade me trust to this,*' the herald said^ " for 
lie would die for it.** 

Lancaster begged for that answer in writing. 

With a good will," Aske replied ; and he put 
his hand to his bill, and with a prond voice said, 
^This is mine act, whosoever say to the contrary. 
I mean no harm to tlie king's person, but to see ref- 
ormation ; I will die in the quarrel, and mj people 
with me.' " 

Lancaster again entreated on his knees that he 
might read the proclamation. On his life he should 
not, Aske answered; he might come and go at his 

pleasure, and if Shrewsbur}^ desired an interview with 
the Pomfret council, a safe conduct was at his service ; 
but he would allow nothing to be put in the people's 

1 In explanation of his refusal, Aske said afterwards tliat it was for two 
CAuaes : first, that if the herald should have declared to the people by proc- 
lamation that the omnmoiis fai LfaicohiahiTe were gone to th^ homee, 
thflj would hatve killed him; secondly, that there was no mention in the 
Mime proclamation neither of pardon nor of tlie dtinands which were the 
caueei of thair asaembly. — Aske's Narrative: liulU Hotm MS. A 2, 28. 
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heads which might divert them from their purposes 
" Commend me to the lords," he said at parting, " and 
tell them it were meet they were with me, tor that I 
do is for all their wealths." * 

By this time the powers of all the great families, 
except the Cliffords, the Dacres, and the TUe uitiur- 
Musgraves, had come in to the confederacy. lrobiiity''ftt 
Six peers, or eldest sons of peers, were will- ^''"^'^ 
ingly or unwillingly with Aske at Pomfret. Lord 
Westmoreland was represented hy Lord Neville. Lord 
Latimer was ])resent in person, and with him Lord 
i^arcy, Lord Lumley, Lord Scrope, Lord Conyers, 
Besides these, were the Constables of Flamhorough, 
the Tempests fix>m Durham, the BoweseS, the Everses, 
the Fairfiixes, the Strangwayses, young Ellerkar of 
Ellerkar, the Danhys, St. Johns, Bulmers, Mallorys, 
Lascelleses, Nortons, Moncktons, Gowers, Ingoldsbys : 
we scarcely miss a single name famous in Border story. 
Such a gathering had not been seen in England since 
the grandfathers of these same men fought on Towton 
Moor, and the red rose of Lancaster faded before the 
summer sun of York.*' Were their descendants, in 
another bloody battle, to seat a fresh Plantagenet on 
Edward's throne ? No such aim had as yet risen con- 
sciously into form ; but civil wars have strange issues 
— a scion of the old house was perhaps dreaming, 
beyond the sea, of a new and better-omened union ; a 
prince of the pure blood might marry the Princess 
Mary, restored to her legitimate inheritance. Of all 
the natural chiefs of the north who were in the power 
of the insurgents, Lord Northumberland only was 
absent. On the first summons he was spared for his 
Qlness ; a second deputation ordered him to commit his 

1 Lancaster Heiald's Baport*. BtaU Paper§t Vol. L ^ 48S 
VOL. m. 10 
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powers, as the leader of his clan, to his brothers. But 
Loyalty of the bra\ e Percy chose to die as he had lived, 
iforthil^' At that time and at all other times, the earl 
was very earnest against the commons in the 
king's behalf and the lord privy seal's." He lay in his 
bed resolute in loyalty. The crowd yelled before th(» 
castle, " Strike off his head, and make Sir Thomaa 
Percy earl." — "I can die but once," he said ; " let 
them do it ; it will rid me of my pain." — " And there- 
with the earl fell weeping, ever wishing himself out of 
the world."! 

They- left him to nature and to death, which was 

^vaitinoj at liis doors. The word went now throuo-h 
Thoinsur- the army, " Evcrv man to Doncaster." There 
ioDoncMUr. lay ohrewsuurj and the Duke oi JNoriolk, 
with a small handful of disaffected men between them- 
selves and London, to which they were going. 

They marched from Pomfret in three divisions. Sir 
Thomas Percy, at the head of five thousand men, 
carried the banner of St. Cuthbert. In the second 
division, over ten thousand strong, were the musters 
of Holderness and the West Hiding, with Aske him- 
self and Lord Darcy. The rear was a magnificent 
body of twelve thousand horse, all in armour: the 
knights, esquires, and yeomen of Richmondshire and 
Durham. 2 

In this order they came down to the Don, wL£r3 
their advanced posts were ahready stationed, and 

* Stapleton'a Confession: Rolls Home MS. A 2, 28. Does this solitary 
■nd touchinff faithfulness, T am dblii^cd to ask, appear as :f Xorthumber 
land believed that four months before the king and Cromwell had siuadetGC 
and amrdend the woman wluNn he had onoe loved? 

s (* W* warn 3fl/)A0 men, as tall men, well honed, and well lypointad ai 
any men could be.'' — Statement of Sir Harmaduke CocstsSiaet MS, BUtU 
Pi^er Offiot. All the best evidence* ^rm mis number. 
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deployed ilong the banks from Forrjbridge ^ to Don- 
caster. 

A deep river, heavily swollen, divided them from 
.the royal army; but they were assured by Di«affecUon 

II 1 111 intheroyai 

spies that the water was the only obstacle amy. 
which prevented the loyalists- from desertiiii^ to them.^ 
There were traitors in London who kept them in- 
formed of Henry's movements, and even of the reso- 
InticMis at the coancil board.^ They knew that if they 
ooold dispose of the one small body in their front, no 
other force was as yet in the field which could oppose 
or even delay their march. Tliev had ev<;n Kxpeetetfcm 
persuaded tliemselves that, on the mere dis- Bukeofifor 
play of their strength, the Duke of Norfolk give way j 
must either retire or would himself come over to their 
side. 

Norfolk, however, who had but reached Doncaster 
the momins: of the same day, lay still, and wiifch,how. 

as yet showed no sign of niovino;. If they appointed, 
intended to pass, they must force the bridge. Ap- 
parently they must fight a battle ; and at this extrem« 
i^ they hesitated. Their professed intention was no 
more than an armed demonstration. They were ready 

1 Not tbe place now known under this name— but a bridgie over Ibe Don 

three or four miles above Doncaster. 

* So Aske states. — Exainination : Rolls House AfS., first seric?, 838 
Lord Darcy went further. " If he had chosen," he said, ''he ceuld have 
fbitg^t Lord Shrewsbniy with his own men, and Inonght never a man of 
the nofthmcn with him.*' Somerset Herald, on the other hand, said, that 
toe runour of disafl'ection was a feint. " One thin^j I am sure of,"' lie told 
l,ord Harcy, "there mvcr were men more desirous .to fight wL^Jx men than 
ours to light with you. — JiolU JJoutt MS. 

* ^ Sir Marmadoke Constable did say, if there had been a battle, the 
•outhem men -would not have fought He knew that every third man wai 
theirs. Further, he said the kinff and his council determined nothing but 
they had knowledge before my lord of Norfolk gave them knowledge.' 
^1 of Oxford to Cnmwell: SiS. State Popei Office. 
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to figlit ; ^ but in fighting they coold no longer main* 
tain the pretence that they were loyal subjects. Th^ 
desired to free the king firom plebeian advisers, and 
restore the influence of the nobles. It was embarrass- , 
int; to commciu'e with defeating an army led by four 
peers of the purest blood in England.^ 

For two days the armies lay watching each other.* 
Oct. 26, 26 Parties of olei^ were busy up and down 
S(Rtei^" to i^^l ^&^g an advance, protesting 
■dvuot. If ^)|gy hesitated the cause was lost; 

but tht ir overwhelming strength seems to liave per- 
suaded tlie leaders that their cause, so far from be- 
ing lost, was won already, and that there was no need 
of violence. 

On the 25th, Lancaster Herald came across to de* 
sire, in Norfolk's name, that four of them would hold 
an interview with him, under a safe conduct, in Don- 
caster, and explain their objects. Aske replied by a 
counter olfer, that eight or twelve |)rincipal persons on 
both sides should hold a conference on Doucaster 
bridge. 

Both proposals were rejected ; the duke said that ho 
should remain in his lines, and reoeiye their attack 
whenever they dared to make it.^ There was a pause. 

1 I saw neither gentlemen nor eotmnom willing to depart, Irat to 
IHOoeed in the quarrel; yea, and that to the death. If I should ssj other- 
wise, I lie." — Aske's Examination: RoUs Ilotisc ^fS. 

* Rutland and Huntingdon were in Shrewsbury's camp by this time. 

a M They wished," said Sir Marmaduke Ckmstable, " the king had sent 
sene younger lords to fight with them than my lord of N«Mfolk and my lord 
of Shrewsbury. No lord in England would have stayed them but my lord 
of Norlolk." — I'.nrl of Oxford to Cromwell: .]fS. Sintv P<iptr Office. 

< The clironiclers tell a storv of a miraculous fall of rain, which raised 
tho river the day before the battle was to Iiave been fought, and which was 
believed by bofli sides to have been an interibrence of Providence. Oar> 
dnul Polo also mentions the same fact of the rain, and is bitter at the 
toipttstitaoiis of his ftiends; and yet, in the multitude of dqiositiima wiiiek 
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Aske called a coancil <^ war; and the lorce *' — or 
periiaps Lofd Darcy — knowing that m re- couocuof 
hellions half measnres are suicide, voted for 

an immediate onset. Aske liimself was of a different 
opinion. Norfolk did not wliolly refuse neorotiation ; 
one other attempt might at least be made to avoid 
bloodshed. " The duke," he said, in his ao- j^^^ adriaw 
oonnt of his conduct, "neither of those days "V***^ 
had above fiix or eight thousand men, while we were 
nigh 'thirty thousand at the least ; but we considered 
that if buttle had been ijiven, if the duke had obtained 
the victory, all the knights, esquires, and all others of 
those parts had been attainted, slain, and undone foi 
the Scots and the enemies of the king; and, on the 
other part, if the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, the Earl of Rutland, the Earl of Huntingdon, 
the Lord Talbot, and others, had been slain, what great 
captains, coimcillors, nol)le blood, persons dread in 
foreign realms, antl Catholic knights liad wanted and 
been lost. What displeasure should this have been 
to the king's public wealth, and what comfort to the 
antient enemies of the realm. It was considered also 
what honour the north parts had attained by the said 
dnke ; how he was beloved for his activity and for- 
tune.'* ^ 

If a battle was to be avoided nevertheless, no time 
was to be lost, for skirmishing parties were crossing tha 

exist, made by persons present, and containing the most minute particu- 
lars of what took place, there is no bint of anything of the Idnd. Tho 
iraters had heen tu^ fat several da^rs, and ^e cause of tiie unbloody ter> 
mination of the crisis was more creditable to the rebel leaden. 

1 Second Examination of Robert Aske: Rolh /fouse A/S. first serie?, 838. 
It is tiue that this is the story of Aske bimi^elf, and -was told when, aftea 
fteah treason, be was on trial fat his lift. But his bearing at bo dnie wtM 
HHit of a man -who would stoop to a lie. Lift comparatively was of 
vometif to bin* 
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river baiikwarils and forwards, and accident might al 
commis- any moment brins on a general enizacement. 

■ioners from • J 1.. • ^ x '1 

tbereiaLs Aske had gained his pomt at the conncil; 
DonoMtar. he Signified his desire for a further parley, 

iind on Thursday afternoon, after an exchange of hos- 
tages, Sir Thomas Hilton, Sir Ralj)li EUerkar, Sir Rob- 
ert Chaloner. and Sir Robert Bowes ^ crossed to the 
royal camp to attempt, if possible, to induce the duke 
to agree to the open conference on the bridge.^ The 
OMuutioni conditions on which they would consent to 
the'*wb3» admit even this first slight concession were 
viutnai. {dready those of conquerors. A preliminary 
promise must be made by the duke that all persons 
who, in heart, word, or deed, had taken part in the 
insurrection, should have free pardon for life, lands, 
and goods ; that neither in the pardon nor in the public 
records of the realm should they be described as trai- 
tors. The duke must explain fbrther the extent of his 
powers to treat. If " the captain " was to be present 
on the bridge, he must state what hostages he was pre- 
pared to offer for the security of so great a person ; and 
as Richard Cromwell was supposed to be with the king's 
army, neither he nor any of his kin should be admitted 
among the delegates. If these terms were allowed, 
the conference should take place, and the objects of the 
insurrection might be explained in lull lor the duke to 
judge of them.^ 

1 Unele of Marfoiy, afUrwaids wift of John Knox. Maijoiy's motlur, 

klizabeth, to whom so numy of Eluox's letters were addreaaedi was an 
Aske, bat she was not apparentfy one of the Aughton fiunily. 

a Aske's Narrative: Rolls House MS. A 2, 28. 

* Instructions to .^ir Thomas lliitou and his Cuiupuniuus: JioiU ILust 
MB. 

There are many groups of ** articles *' among the Records. Each fteoa 

•f the insurrection had its peparate form; and coming to light one by one, 
(hey have created much confusioQ 1 have thought it well, thereftce. U 
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Hilton and his companions remained for tlie night in 
Doncaster. In the morning they returned with a ia« 

nrint in full, from Sir Tliomas Tlilton'n instructiOlU, a list, the mott explicit 
•8 veil a'' most authentic, which is extant. 

1. Tuuciiing our taith, to have Uie heresies of Luther, Wicklifi'e, Iliuai 
Me^anethoQ, CKcobuupadius, Bacer*8 Confutio Gertaanicu, Ajtohyia MtkmC' 
Utom^ the works of Tyndil, of Baraes, of Menhii], Raskalli St. Genniuii, 
and Buch other heresies of AnabapUsta, dearly within this realm to be 
Bcrullerl and de.«<troye(l. 

^ U. To have the supreme head, touching cura nnimarum, to be reserved 
onto the see of Rome, as before it was accustomed to be, and to have the 
eonsecration of the bishops from him, withont §ny firBt-frnits or peiiu<»s to 
him to be paid out of this realm; or else a pension reasonable fbr the oat- 
ward defence of our faith. 

" III. We humbly beseech our uiost dread sovereign lord that the Lady 
Mary may bu made legitimate, and Uie former statute thereiu aimulkd, foi 
the danger if the title might incur to the crown of Scotland. This to be 
in parliament. 

''IV. To have the abbeys suppressed to be restored — houses, lands, and 

good.s. 

** V. To have the tenths and tir.st-fruits clearly tli.scharged, uidess the 
dergy will of themselves grant a rent«harge in penalty to the aogmenta- 
tion of the crown. 

" VI. To have the friars obserA-nnfs restored unto their houscj* again. 

"VII. To have the heretics, hishops and temporals, and their ?ect, to 
have condign punihhuient by lire, or bUch other; or else to try Uie quarrel 
with us and our partakers in battle. 

" VIII. To have the Lord Cromwell, the lord ehancellor, and Sir Ricliard 
Kich to have ciiiuli;^'u piinishnii-iit as subverters of the good laws of this 
renltn, and maintainers (it the lalse sect of these heretics, and tirat invent- 
ors and bringcrs in of them. 

** IX. That the lands in Westmoreland, Cumberland, Kendal, Fumess, 
the abbey lands in Massamshire, Kirkbyshire, and Ketherdale, may be by 
tenant rii;IU, and the lord to have at every change two years' rent forgre*- 
sara [the line paid on renewal of a lease; the term is, I believe, still in use 
in Scotland], and no more, according to the grant now made by the lords 
to tbe cCKcmons there under thdr seal; and this to be done by act of par- 
Uassaat 

*' X* Zit statute of hand-guns and cross-bows to be repealed, and the 
penalties tli^reof, unless it be on the lung's forest or park, for the killing of 
his Grace's deer, red or fallow. 

** XI. That Doctor Legh and Doctor Lay ton may have condign paniah> 
fclOBt far their extortions in the time of visitation, as bribes of nuns, relig* 

Vms houses, forty pounds, twenty pounds, and so to lea."03 zzdtt 

one common ^eal, bribes by them taken, and other their abonunabJe acts 
then* committed and doue. 
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vourable answer. After dinner tlie same four gentle- 
men, accompanied by Lords Latimer, Lumlej^, Daicys 

"XIL Hestoratiou for the election of knights of shires and buxgeaseay 
and ftr; the usee unong fha lovds in the parliament house, after fbdr 
■ntient custom. 

" XIII. Statutes for enclosures and intakes to 1>epnt in execution, nnd 
that all intakes and enclosures since the fourth year of King Henxy the 
Seventh be pulled down, except on mountains, forests, or parks. 

** XrV. To be discharged of tlie lifteeuth, and taxes now granted bjr act 
«( parUunent. 

*'Xy. TohaT« tlio purliameQt in a convenient place at Kottingliam «c 

York, and the same shortly .'^nnunoned. 

"XVI. The statute oi ilic declaration of the crown by will, that the 
same be unnulled and repealed. 

*^ XVII. That it be enacted by act of parliament that aD recognizances, 
statates, penalties under forfeit, during the time of this commotion, maj 
be pardoned and discharged, as well against the king as strangers. 

"XVlll. That the privileges and right.s of the Church be conlirmcd by 
act of parliament; and priests not to sutler by the hword unle&H they be 
degraded. A man to be saved by bis book; sanctuary to save a man ftw 
all cases in extreme need; and tihe Church for forty days, and further, 
acoording to tlie lawa as they were need in the beginning of this king's 
days. 

"XIX. The liberties of the Churcli to liave their old customs, in the 
county palatine of Durham, Beverley, iupua, St. Fetar*a at York, and each 
other, act of parliament 

"XX. To have the Statvite of Uses repealed. 

" XXI. That the statutes of treasons for words and such like, made since 
anno 21 of our sovereign lord that now is, be in like wise repealed. 

" XXn. That the common laws may have place, as was used in file 
bc^nning of your Grace's reign; and that all ii^junctions may be deariy 
decreed, and not to 1m granted unleas the matter be heard and determined 
in Chancery. 

" XXIII. That no man, upon snbprenas from Trent north, appear but at 
Vork, cr by attorney, unless it be upon pain of allegiance, or for like 
natters concerning the king. 

** XXIV. A remedy auain^t cscheators for finding of false offices, and 
extortionate feestaking, wiiich be notliolden of the king, and against the 
promoters thereof." 

A careful perusal of these artieles will show that they art he work of 
many hands, and of many spirits. Representatives of each of tliebeteio- 
gencous elements of the insurrection contributed their grievances; wise 
»nd foolish, just and uiyust demands were strung together in the liasteof 
the moment. 

l<or the original of this remarkable document, see Instructions to Sir 
Thomas Hilton, Uisoellaneoua Depositions on the BebeUi>n: BolU Emm 
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fiir Bobert Constable, and Sir John Bulmei', went dowa 
upon the bridge. They were met by an equal number 
jf knights and noblemen from Norfolk's army ; Robert 
Aske remainino; on the bank of tlie Don, "the wholo 
host standing with him hi perfect array." ^ The con- 
ference lasted till the October day had closed coafcwnot 
in darkness. What destinies did not hang brid«eat 
upon its issue ? The insurgents it is likely i^'>**<»'*^ 
might have forced the passage of the river ; and al- 
thouo;h the river of time was runnino; with too full a 
(current for tliem or any man to have stayed its course, 
yet they might 1iave stained its waters with streams of 
English blood ; the sunrise of the JElefonnation might 
have been veiled in storms ; and victory, when it came 
9t last, have shone over gory battle-fields and mangled 
ruins. 

Such was not the destiny appointed for Enijland. 
The insurgents were deceived by their stren<^th. They 
believed themselves irresistible, and like many others 
who have played at revolutions, dreamt that they could 
a&rd to be moderate. 

It was agreed that Sir Bobert Bowes and Sir Ralph 
Elleikar should carry the articles to the kin ; ^^^^^ 
that the Duke of Norfolk should escort them g^^^JJ* 
in ])erson, and intercede fop their favourable SJj^^^ 
hearing. Meanwliile, and till the king's re- 
ply was known, there sliould be an armistice. to^^^^^i^'^K 
The nmsters on both sides should be disbanded, — 
neither party should ^innovate" upon the ttatm in 

The loyalists and the rebels alike expected to gain 
by delay. Letters from all parts of the kino^dom wer.' 
daily pouring in to Aske, full of gratitude, admiration* 
I Aftk«*8 Narrative: RafU Bmm M8, 
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and promises of help.^ He had leisure to organize tlie 
vast force of which the command had been thrust npoD 
him, to communicate with the Emperor or with the 

regent's court at Brussels, and to estublislia correspond- 
ence with the southern counties. 

Tlie Duke of jNorlblk escaped an immediate danger 
BothpartiM agreeing in heart with the general objects 
pCbjddqr. of the rising, he trusted that the petition, sup- 
ported by the formidable report which he would canj 
up with him, might bring the king to consent to a par- 
tial reaction ; if not to be reconciled to the Pope» at 
least to sacrifice Cromwell and the heretical bishops. 

The weight of the crisis now rested on Henry himst.if. 
Cromwell was powerless where his own person was the 
subject ot contention. He had no friends, — or none 
whose connexion with him did not increase his danger, 
— while by Ins enemies he was hated as an incarnation 
)f Satan. At left lus cause iu the king's hands, to be 
^u])ported or allowed to tall. 

But the Tudor princes were invariably most calm 
grhon those arouna tnem were panic-stricken. From 
slie moment that the reat danger was known, the king's 
swn hand was on the helm — his own voice was heard 
Jictatiu<: his orders. Lincolnshire had airain become 
menacing, and Suti'olk had written despairing letters ; 
the king told him " not to be frightened at his shadow." ^ 
Advice of '^^0 reactionary members of the council had 
%n£drto suggested, a call of parliament, and a proda- 
«»»wng, mation that if any of the king's subjects could 
prove the late measures of the government to be against 
tlie laws of God or the interests of the commonwealth, 

^ Lord Darcy to Somerset Herald: JiolU House MS, 
s Richard Cnmnrall to Loid CromweU: M& BtaU Paper OJicc^ 

iwiM,yoi vn. 
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tliese measures should be undone. They had begged^ 
further, that his Highness would invite all persons who 
had complaints against Cromwell and the bishops to 

come forward with their proofs, and would give a prom- 
ise that if the changes could be .sul^stantiated, thev shouUl 
be proceeded against and punished.^ At such a crisis 
the king refused either to call a parliament ^'^^'^^ 
to embiuTass his hands, or to invite his sub- recdTe. 
jects to argue against his policy. " He dared rather 
to testify that there never were in any of his predeces- 
sors' days so many wholesome, commodious, and bene- 
ficial acts made for the commonwealth : for those who 
were named subverters of God's laws he did take and 
repute tliem to be just and true executors of God's 
laws." If any one could duly prove to the contrary, 
they should be duly punished. But in case,'* he 
said, it be but a false and untrue report (as we verily 
think it is), then it were as meet, and standeth as well 
with justice, tliat thev should have the self-same pun- 
ishment which wrongfully hath objected this to them 
that they should have had if they deserved it."^ 

On the 29th of October he was on the point of 
setting off from London ; circulars had gone out to 
the mayors of the towns informing them of his purpose, 
and directing them to keep watch and ward night and 

day,^ when Norfolk reached the court with 

the two messenorers. 

Henry received them graciously. Instead of send- 
ing them back with an immediate answer, he The insnr- 
detamed them for a fortnight, and m that j^^V"^^^ 
niterval gained them wholly over to himself, the court. 

1 Dtrices for the Quieting of theNortiit BolfU JTbuM MB, flnt tefMS, STI 

* State Pqper»tYo\» I. pp. 507, 508. 

• Bundle of unassorted MSS. iu the State Paper Office. 
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With their advice and assistance he sent private letten 
The king aoiong the insurgent leaders. ToLordLati- 
v.it. h ttf rs to mer and the other nobles he represented the 
genUflOMa. disbonouT which the^ had brought npon 
themselves by serving under Aske ; he implored both 
them and tlxe many other honourable men who had 
been led away to return to their allegiance, " so as we 
may not," he said, " be eniurced to extend our princely 
po\ er against you, but witli honoui*, and without fur- 
ther inconvenience, may perform that clemencj oa 
whijh we have detemuned/' ^ 

Bj infinite exertion he secured the services, firom 
various parts of England, of fifty thousand reliable 
men wlio would join liini on immediate notice ; while 
into the insurgent counties he de8j)atched heralds, with 
uemMs are uistructioDS to go to tlic large towns, to ob- 
Shcm serve the disposition of the people, and, if it 
^bUthA could be done with safety, to request the as- 
whSchThe*" sistance of the major and bailiflfe, "gently 
gopio^hay* g^Q^ words in his Grace*8 name." 

If the lierald " used himself discreetly," they 
would probably make little ditHculty ; in which case 
he should repair in his coat of arms, attended by the 
officers of the corporation, to the market cross, and 
explain to the people the untruth of the stories by 
which they had been stirred to rebellion. The poor- 
est subject, the king said, had at all times ao/iess to his 
presence to declare his suits to him ; if any among 
ihem had felt themselves aggrieved, why had they not 
first come to him as petitioners, and heard the truth 
from his own lips. " What folly was it then to ad- 
Venture their bodies and souls, their lands, lives and 
goods, wives and children, upon a base hhe lie, set 

I RoUi Home MS. secoud seres, 278. 
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forth by false seditious persons, intending and dusiring 
only a general spoil and a certain destruction of honest 
people, honest wiyea, and innocent children. Wliat 
ruth and jnty was it that Chnatian men, which "were 
not only by Grod's law bound to obey their prince, hat 
also to })rovide nutriment and sustentation for their 
wives and children, should forget altogether, and put 
tliem in danger of fire and sword for the accom])lifch- 
ment of a certain mad and iiirious attempt.'' They 
eonld not recall the past. Let them amend their 
fifcults by submission for the fiitnre« The king only 
desired their good. He had a force in reserve with 
wliich he could and would crush them if they drove 
him to it ; he hoped that he might be ahle only to 
show them mercy and pardon.^ As to tlie suppres- 
sion of the abbeys, the people should learn to compare 
their actual condition with the objects for which they 
were founded. Let them consider the three vows 
of religion — poverty, chastity, and obedience — and 
ask tliemselves how far these vows had been ob- 
served.''^ 

1 Stnie Papers, Vol. I. p. 476 ; and compare p. 500. The instructions 
varied according to circumstances. There were many forms of them, of 
which very few are printed in the State Papers. 1 extract from several, in 
order to g^ve the general effiset 

2 The king's words are too curious to be epitomized. The paper ftt>m 
which I here (juote is written by his secretary, evidiMitly from dictation, and 
in great haste. Artor speaking of the way iu wJiich tlie vow of cUastity 
iiad been treated by the uioiiks, he goes on : — 

For the point of wilfbl ipofverty they have gs^cred together each 
poasMsions, and have so exempted themselves from all law^ and good order 
with the same, that no prince could live in that quiet, in that surety, in that 
ek\s('. yea, in that liberty, that they lived. The prince must carke and care 
^r the defence of his subjects against foreign enemies, against force and 
opfreHioii; he must expend his treMuree for their saftgiiard; he must ad- 
venture his own blood, abiding all storms in the field, and the lives of his 
nobles, to deliver his poor subject.^ from the bondage and fhraJI of tlit>ir 
mortal enemies. The monks and canons meantime lie wann in their 
lemesnesand cloysters. Whosoever wants, they shall be sure of meat and 
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The heralds attempted tlieir mission, and partially 
Bocceeded; but so hot a fever was not to be cooled 
on a sadden ; and connected with the delay of tlie 
messengers, and with information of the measures 
'«»hich the king was procuring, their presence created, 
perhaps, more irritation and suspicion than their words 
Continaei accom})lislied <j;oc)d. The siege of Skipton 
thJSurb- continued ; separate local insurrections were 
wicounties. continually blazing ; the monks everywhere 
were replaced in the abbeys ; and Aske, who, though 
moderate, was a man of clear, keen decision, deter- 
mined, since the king was slow in sending up his con* 
cessions, to antici])ate them by calling a parliament 
and eon vocat 11)11 of the northern notables, to sit at 
York.^ TJie king's treasure," wliich had fallen into 
his hands, gave him command of money ; the re- 
A8kev nioas. ligious houses contributed their plate ; cir- 
BADimtioD. culars were addressed to every parish and 

drink, wann (•l(itliin;r. money, and all oilier thiiif;s of pleasure. They may 
not light for their prince and country; but tJiey have declared at this re- 
bellion that they might fight against their prince and conn try. b not thii 
a great and wilAil poverty, to l)e richer than a prince? — to have the same 
in such ci-rtainty as no prince hath that tiMidrn-th the weal of his jubjects? 
Ir not this a frroat ohodienco that may not ohcy tlieir prince, and against 
God*8 commandment, against their duties of allegiance, whereto they be 
sworn upon the Holy EvangeliatB, vrill labour to destroy their prince and 
oountry, and devise all waya to shed Christian blood ? The poor husband- 
man and artificer must labour all weathers for his living and the sustenta- 
tion (»f his family. The monk and canon is sure of a good house to cover 
him, good meat and drink to feed him, and all other things mecter for a 
prinoe than fiv hhn that would be wilfully poor. If the good subject will 
ponder and weigli these things, he will neither be grieved that the King*8 
Maj* sty have that for his defence and the maintenance of his estate, so that 
he shall not need to molest his subjects with taxes and impositions, which 
loit<!rer8 and idle fellows, under the dokc of holyness, have pcrupcd to- 
gether, nor that such dissimulers be punished afler their demerits, if the^ 
will needs live like enemies to the commonwealUi.'* — RoUt ffaiue M8, first 
series, 297. 

^ Sir Brian Hastings to Loid Shrewsbuiy : BotU JSouh MS, fint mln 
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township, directing them to have their contingents ready 
at any moment to march; and, to insure a rapid trans- 
mission of orders, regular posts were establish- postaan 
ed from Hull to Templehurst, from Temple- 

hurst tc York, I'runi York to Durliaiii, t'roiii Durliain to 
Newcastle. The roads were ])atrollecl night and day ; 
all unknown persons in town or village were examined 
and " ripped.'* 1 The harbour at Hidl was HiiUtor<» 
guarded with cannon, and the town held by a 
strong garrison under Sir Robert Constable, lest armed 
ships from Portsmouth might attempt to seize it. Con 
stable hiinst;U', with whose name we liave already be- 
come familiar, was now, after Robert Aske and Lord 
Darcv, the third great leader of the movement.^ The 
weather had changed, an early winter had set in, and 
the rivers either fell or froze ; the low marsh country 
again became passable, and rumours were Rumour or 
abroad that Darcy intended to surprise Don- •dfunce of 
caster, and advance towards Nottingliani ; and i>ord Darcy. 
that Aske and Constable wonld cross the Hnmber, and, 
passing through Lincolnshire, would cut oft' Suffolk, 
and join him at the same place.' 

The king, feeling that the only safely was in bold- 
ness, replied by ordering Lord Shrewsbury to advance 
again to his old position. The danger must have been 
really great, as even Shrewsbnry hesitated, and tliis 
time preferred to hold the line of the Trent. ^ But 
Henry would now hear nothing of retreat. His own 

1 Sir Brian Hastings to Loid Shrewsbiiiy: Rotk Bmu» MB. first s^es, 

268. 

He was a bad, violent man. In earlier years he had carried off a ward 
in Chancer)', one Anne Grj'sanis, while still a child, and attempted to 
marry her by force to one of his retainers. — Ibid, second series, 434. 

• Sir Brian Hastings to Lord Slurewsbmy: Ibid, first series, (RI8. 

* Shre\^ sbury to the King: 1#& BtaU Papet OJUff Lettan to tks 
King and Council, Vol. V. 
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musters were at last coiniug up in strength. The 
fortification of Hull, lie said, was a breaeh of the en- 
gagement at Doncaster ; and Vernon, one of tbe lords 
of the Welsh Marches, Sir Philip Draycotc, and Sir 
NoT.». Henry Sacheverell, ffoinff to Shrewsbiiry's 
uitutMire assistance, the line ot tlie Dun was ar'auA 

•. nr tn Lord . ^ ^ 

cilre*^bury. occuj^ieci. i lie lieacl-quarters were at Koth 
erham, and a depot of artillery and itcres was osta> 
llsh -d at TickhiU.! 

In Snffolk's camp at Lincoln a snggestkm was aterted . 
whether Aske's attack might not be antidpated,— 
whether, by a swift, silent enterprise, it might not be 
})o.ssible to seize and carry off both liim and Sir R. 
Constable. Two volunteers were luund who offered 
prajectB to to make the experiment. One of them, An- 
d«r Aiik^ thony Curtis, a ooosin of Aske, for private 
malice, said that if he might have licence, he would 
find sureties, and would either kiU his kinsman or he 
killed himself." ^ Another attempt for Aske's de- 
struction was made by tlie Duke of Norfolk, wlio had 
no objection to a coalition of noblemen against Crom- 
weU, but disdained the dictati{)n of an unknown up- 
start. He supposed that he might tempt Lord Darcy 
U> an act of treachery, and sent a questionahle proposal 
to him by the hands of a servant of Lord Hussey, 
a certain Percival Cresswell. Tlie attempt failed ; 
hut CresswelFs account of his mission is not a little 
curious. 

He arrived at Temple hurst on Friday, November 
tfnVniHijii 10 l^t^N shortly before dinner. Lord Darcy 
was walking with Aske himsdf, who was his 

1 M8, BUxUPaptr Cffie^ Mooad ienet, Tol. XXXTI. 
< Suffolk to the King: MS, StaU Pcgwr il!gk9\ LetteiB to the King aii4 
Ooii9dl,y<a. V. 
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gaest at the time, and a party of tlie commons in the 
castle garden. Cresswell cave him a letter The Duiw«f 

_ i«« •! 11 Norfolk 

from Norfolk* which was cautiously worded, ^oikIs wva- 
m case it should ftll mto wrong hands, and toLoniDwejr. 
said he was charged also with a private message. The 

danger of exciting suspicion was so great that Darcy 
had a difficulty in arranging a separate conversation. 
He took Cresswell into the castle, where he The ante- 
left him in an anteroom full of armed men. Tempiehm»t 
They gathered about him, and inquired whether Crom- 
well, whom they called most vilipendiously,*' was 
put out of the king's council. He replied that the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord (3xford, Lord Sussex, and Sir 
William Fitzwilliam were with the king. " God save 
the king ! " they said ; " as long as noblemen of the 
true blood rule about the king all will be well. Bu'' 
how of Cromwell ? Is he pat from the council or 
no ? " Cresswell sud that he was still on the council. 
Then, whatsoever the Lord Darcy say to you, they 
answered, show the king and the lords that until our 
petitions are granted we will take no pardon till we 
have our will.'' Darcy had by this time secured a 
private room and a few private Aoments* He called 
Cresswell in. **Now tell your message," he said. 
"The Duke of Norfolk desires you,*' an The Duke of 
noimced the messenger, " to deliver up Aske, rirwLort 
quick or dead, but it possible, alive; and truy Aske. 
you shall so show yourself a true subject, and the 
king will so regard you." ^ Darcy replied like a no- 
bleman. He had given his faith, he said, and he 
would not stain his coat.^ He wiote a few lines to 

^ It is to be Temembeved that Darcy still profes$ed that he had been ferood 
Into the fauranectioD \rf Aske. Thia Is an eaccuse fon NoriUk's nqoMli 

though it would have heen no excuse for Darcy had he consented. 
2 Deposition of Peroival CreaaweU : JSUtiU &me MS, A 2, 89. 
VOL. ni. 11 
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Norfolk. Alas, my Lord I " his letter sdd, that 
yon, being a man of so great honour, should advise or 
Darcy will choose mo to betray an; living man, French- 
^"attr the' ^an, Scot, jca, or even Turk. To win for 
best duke- j.'^^, miiie heirs the best duke's lands 

that be in France, I would not do it to no 
living person. ^ The next morning, after mass, he 

again called Cresswell to him, and bade him 
* tell the king that he had never done better 
service either to him or to hiu father than he was do* 
ing at tliat nioniLiit, and it' there was to be peace, he 
cecomnieiided that the answer to the petition should be 
returned instantly. 

The king had written more than one answer ; but 
m each draught which he had made there was a res- 
ervation attached to the promise of a general pardon, 
excluding in one instance ten persons,* in another, six, 
from the benefit of ir ; ^ and they were withdrawn all 
of them in deference to the })r{)tests of the Duke of 
^Norfolk. Ellerkar and Bowes were dismissed on the 
14th of November, " with general instructions of com- 
fort."^ Norfolk himself, with other commissioners, 
would return to the north at the end of the month with 
a final reply. 

The ill-humour of the insurgents was meanwhile 

1 MS. State Paper Office, first series. Autograph letter of Lotd DaiCtf 
*o the Duke of Norfolk. It is unfortunately much injured. 

2 One of tliesc is j>rin(c(l in the ^tnte. Pupersi, Vol. I. p. 506. The editor 
of these Tapers doe:^ not seem to have knowD that ^either thb nor aoy 
mrUUn answer waa actually sent. Amidst the confiision of the MSS. of 
this reign, scattered between the State Paper OHice, the Rolls House, and 
\he British ^Iii«eum, some smothered in dirt and mildew, others in «o frail 
a '^tate that they tan be searcely handk-d or deciphered, far greater errors 
Wi uld be pardonable. The thank.s of all students of Engli;^h history are 
ine to Sir John RomiUy for the exertions which he lias made and to stiD 
Bak^ to preser\'e the remnants of these most curious documents. 

• Etoiy VIII to the Eaxl of Butland: Rolk Mouu MS. first series, 454 
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increasing; division had begun to show itself; the 
people suspected the gentlemen, the gentle nen, feared 

the people, and noisy demonstrations showed Aske that 
a state of inaction was too dangerous to continue. On 
the return of Bowes and Ellerkar a hasty Roboicoun. 
council was called at York. The question "^^'^o^^*^ 
was put whether thej should wait or not for the ar- 
rival of the commissioners. Especial exasperation had 
been caused by a letter of Cromwell to Sir Ralph 
Evers, in which it was said that, " unless the commons 
would be soon pacified, there siiould be such vengeance 
taken that the whole world sliould speak thereof." ^ It 
was proposed to cut short furtlier parley, and leave the 
cause to be decided by the sword. Darcj had already 
selected an agent to the court of Brussels, to beg that 
arms and ammunition might be sent at once to Advice of 
Hull2 Sir Robert Constable declared openly, ^^^'to 
" that if his advice mln;ht be taken, seeing he S^ortSwn 
had broken one point in the tables with the 
king, he would yet break another, and have no meet- 
ing. He would have all the country made sure from 
Trent northward; he doubted not they would have 
joined with them all Lancashire and Cheshire, which 
would make them stronti; enouirh to defend themselves 
against all men ; and then," he said, " he would be 
content to condescend to the meeting," ^ 

Had this advice been taken, the consequences might 
have been serious; but the &tal moderation of the 
leader prevailed over the more audacious but saifer 
counsel. The terms offered by the government should 
be first discussed, but they should be discussed in 

1 Aake*8 Narrative: EolU House M8, 

* BoBs Home MS, flnt series, 1805 ; and m« SlaU Pnpen^ Yd. I. p 

• Dapostttoii of John Solbnij: BoU^ Emm MS, A S, 99. 
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aecurity. The musters should reassemble in iuU 
force.^ They had summoned a northern parliament 
and convocation. The two assemhiies ahould ait at 
Pomfret and not at York, and should meet at the time 
of the conference. 

Thus, on the 26th of November, as the king's com- 
missioners ai)proached the borders of York- 
' shire,^ tlie news readied them that the .bea- 
cons were again burning, and the force of the commom 
iMtoafljte was agam collecting. The conference, if 
•nmr- conference there was to be, mnst be held witb 
their hands on their sword-hilts. The black squadrons, 
with St. Cuthbcrt's banner, would be swarming on the 
banks of the Don as before.^ They had brought down 
The king is extensive powers, but the kmg had reused 
S^ntT^ absolutely to grant a complete pardon. Five 
nsiitMdMi. or dx of the worst offenders, he insisted, 
should be surrendered; and if the rebels were obstinate, 
Norfolk had been directed to protract the discussion, to 
win time by policy, that he might himself come to 
them ; and in the meantime to consent to nothing, to 
promise nothuig, and yet do and say nothing wliich 
might gi^e them warning and respite to fortify them- 
selyes." * 

But the waters bad fallen low; the ground waa 

hard j the sharpest winter iiad set in which had been 

1 Sir Anthony WingileM to the Duke of Norfolk: Bolls Home MS. firat 



s The Duke of Norfolk, 6ir William Fitswilliaai, Sir John Riueel], «Mi 

Sir Anthony Brown. 

8 The Dukp of Suffolk feared an even larger pathcririf;: where heretofore 
they took one man, he warned Norfolk, they now take six or seven. SlaU 
P(fper Office Jf& first series, Vol. III. Lord Darcy aaBored SomfiiwtHcnU 
ttiAt they had a reserve of eighty thonsand men in Northnmberland anil 
^Durham — which, however, the herald did not believe. Rolls Hmm MB* 

4 Th3 Kiqg to the i^uke of JNorfioik: MoUm Motm MS. Out Midm,m. 
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known for years. The force which Slirewsbniy had 
with him could not now hold its position in Dainai 
the fkce of the vast numbers which were col- ^u^to 



lecting. When the nflmher of the rebels who 

had reassembled was known, Sir John Russell was sent 
back from Nottintrham to tell the kin<:; that Amiseuosa 
Ins co]iditions could not be msisted upon, and entrMtiiig 

1 • 1 I n 11 the king to 

to ontreat him not only to grant the full par- sIto«v. 
dun, but to promise also to hold a parliament In person 
at York. 

Ignoiaat what the aTiswer would be, Norfolk, with 

the othei comniissiuners, went on to Doncaster, having 
prepared Lis >vay by a letter to Lord Darcy, to do 
away the eft'ect of his late overtures.^ He arrived at 
the town on tlie 28th of November. On Monday the 
27th, the northern notables, laitjr and clergy, had as- 
'sembled at Pomfret. Thirty-four peers and oo«uMii«i« 
knights, besides gentlemen and extemporized* 
/eaders of the commons, sate in the castle hall ; the 
Archbishop of York arid his convocation, in Ponifret 
church. The discussiotis of the latter body not 27. 

Qallant COB* 

were opened by the archoishop in a sermon, dun of the 
m which he dared to dedare the meeting ofY<n£^ 
anlawfnl and the insnrrbction traitorous. He was 
swifHy mlenced : a number of soldiers dragged him out 
of the pulpit, and threw hiM down upon the pavement. 

» MS. State Paper Office. 

2 The names of the thirty-four were, — Lords Darcy, Neville, Scrope, 
i.oiiyers, Latimer, Lumley; Sir Robeirt Constable, Sir John Danvers, 
Hir Robert Ghahmer, Sir James Strangways, Sir Christopher Danby, Sir 
Thomas Hilton, Sir William Constable, Sir John Constable, Sir William 
Vaughan, SirKalph Ellerkar, Sir Christdphcr ! k'liyarde, Sir Robert Neville, 
Sir Oswald Wolstrop, Sir Edward (jower, Sir George Darcy, Sir William 
Eairfax, Sir Nich<^ Fairfax, Sir William Mallore, Sir Ralph Bulmer, Sir 
9teph«a Huiwrtoiv<Sir John DannqrjSir Qeofge Lawson, Sir Rielu»4 
TempMt, Sir Thoma* Even, Sir Hcttiy Qatroiwe, and Sir WRHaB Bib* 
tl 
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He was rescued and carried off by a party of his fnends^ 
or in a few more moments he would have been mur- 
Tii» northern dered.^ The dergy, delivered from his control, 
JSJISTnce' ^? * ^ articles, pronojmcing sue- 

BSi'-^v"* cessively against each step which had been 
taken in tlie Keturniation ;^ and other articles 
simultaneously were drawn by the council in the hall. 
One by one, as the form of each was resolved upon, 
they were read aloud to the assembly, and were 
oeived with shouts of Fiat I Fiat I 

Ten knights were then told off, and ten followers for 
every kni<;]it, to ride down to Doncaster and arrange 
the preHininaries of tlie meetinii;. Thi'y saw the duke 
on the day of his arrival ; and on Wednesday the 29th, 
Lord Darcy, Robert Aske, and three huncU*ed of the most 
eminent of their party, passed the bridge of the Don 
with a safe conduct into the town. Wearing their 
pilgrim's badges, the five wounds of Christ crossed 
on their breasts, " they made ohcisaiice on their knees 
before tlie duke ami earls, and did luunbly require 
to have the king's most mercii'ul and free pardon for 
Not. 29. any thclr oftcnces committed." This done, 
tioD oVsjo they presented their resolutions, on which 
toDcmcMiar. they had just determined atPomfiret, and the 
discussion opened. The duke's hands were tied ; he 
could undertake notliing. The debate continued till 
Saturday, exceeding perplexed," messengers hurry- 
ing to and fro between Donrastt-r and Pomfret. At 
length, on Saturday, Sir John Russell came 

December 2. 

with the king's revised commission. 
Against his judgment Henry had yielded to the en* 

I Eumination of John Dakyn: BoUt Bmm M8. first aeriM, p. 408. 
• They have been printed by Stiype ( Memoriak^ VoL 11. p. 266). Sttgrpt 
bovptver, knew nothing of the circiunBtancee wliidi gave them birth. 
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treaties of the Privy Couiici]. Ho foresaw that to 
allow a commotion of such a kind to pass Ti.eidng«in 
wholly unpunished, was to acknowled^cc a g^ueraipat- 

1 <! o t ^ don, but 

virtua* defeat, and must encourage conduct a«&iiuthii 

whicl: would soon lead to a repetition or tlie aient. 
same scenes. He refused to adnvit tliat Norfolk was jus- 
tiHed in his despondency. Skipton still held out. Liord 
OMbrd and Sir William Musgrave had gained posses- 
sion of Carlisle, and were raising men there* Lord 
Derby was ready to move with the musters of Cheshire 
and Lancashire. Besides Shrewsbury's forces, and 
tlie artillery at Tickliill, Suffolk had eifrht thousand 
men in order at Lincoln. He "marvelled tliat 

Norfolk should write to him in such extreme and des- 
perate sort, as though the world were turned upside 
down." "We might think," he said, "that eithei 
things be not so well looked on as they might be, when 
you can look but only to the one side ; or else that yt 
be so j)er[)lexed with the brutes on the one ])art, that 
ye do omit to write the good of the other. We could 
be as well content to bestow some time in tlie reading 
of an honest remedy as of so many extreme and de» 
perate mischief.'* Nevertheless, he said, if the rebels 
would be contented with the two concessions which 
Norfolk had desired, — a free pardon and a parliament 
at York, — these, but only these, miorht be made. No 
further engagements of any kind should or might be 
entered into. If more were insisted on, the h««mds 

. . « 1 1 1 • Nonolk to 

commissioners should protract the time as make no con- 
skufully as they could, and send secret ex- yondtue 

lettez of hia 

presses to Lord Derby and the Duke of Suf- eommiarioa. 

folk, who would advance by forced marches to tlieir 
•upport.^ With this letter he sent a despatch to Sul- 
amy YiU- to the Duke of Norfolk: 8laU Papttrtt V«L L p. Ttf 
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folk, bidding him hold himself in readiness, and instruct* 
ing him at the same time to use his influence in the 
West Eidiug to induce the people to return to their 
allegiance^ and permitting him to make tiberal offers 
and promises in the name of his government.^ 

The limitation of tlic new conniiission was as clear 
as laii<i;iiai;'e could make it. If the Duke of Norfolk 
committed himself more deeply, it was against the 
king's express commands, and in the &ce of repeated # 
warnings. 

On the day of RusselFs arrival an agreement was 
made and signed. The pardon and the pai^ 

■™'*'**''' liament were directly promised. It appears, 
certainlv, that further eno-asements were virtually en- 
tered upon, or that words were used, ])erhaps intention- 
ally vairue, which were interpreted hy the insurgents 
through their hopes and wishes. They believed, perhaps 
they were led to believe, that their entire petition had 
been granted ; ^ they had accomplished the object of 
their pilgrimage, and they were satisfied. 

As the conference closed, Aske again fell upon liis 
knees, " and most humhly refjuired tlie Duke of Nor- 
folk and all the earls and lords of his part, to desire the 
lords of the north part to relinquish and refiise thence- 

eonncil, who hftd mrung thaw oonceaflioBs ftom the king, wrote by tht 
Mine courier, advising him to yield as little as possible — " not to strain 

too far, but for his Grace's honour and for the better security of the common- 
wealth, to except from pardon, if by any means he might, a few evil per- 
sons, acd especially Sir Robert Constable." — JIardivicke Slate Papers. Vol. 
Lp.97. 

*■ Yon may of your honour promise diem not only to obtain their par* 
dons, but also that they shall find us as good and p-acious lord unto them 
as ever we Avere before this matter was attempted; which promise we shall 
perform and accomplish without exception." — Henr}' VIII. to the Duke 
of Snffolk: Rolls Hotue M8, first series, 478. 

> Aske, in his Narrative, which is in the fbrm of a letter to the kSmg 
ipeaks of " the articles now concludeil at Doncastcr, which were drawn, 
read, argued, and agreed among the lords and esquires '* at Pomfiret — Muik 
Borne MS. 
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forth to nominate him by the name of captain ; and thej 
promised : which done, the said Aske, in the i«kethio«i 
presence of all the lords, pulled off his bad<^e 
crossed with the five wounds, and in a seniblahle jfian- 
ner did all the lords there, and all others there ])resent, 
sayiiig all tliese words, ' We will wear no badge nor 
figure but the badge of oar sovereign Lord.' " ^ A fine 
scene • • • • yet, as we sometimes witness with a 
sudden clearance after rain, leaving hanging vapours in 
the sky, indicating surely that the elements were still 
dureheved. 

The kinir had resolved on concession, but not on such 
concession as the Pomli'et council demanded Tbewmoee- 
md Norfolk had seemed to promise. He which the 
. ^oald yield liberally to the substantial interests imoitwi, 
jf the people, but he would yield little to their imagi* 
^lative synii)athies ; and to the clergy and the reactionist 
fords he would not yield a step. The enclosures he 
intended bhuuld be examined, the fines on renewals of 
leases sbcnild be fixed, and the relations of landlord and 
tenant moderated that rich and poor men might 
Ue to^^Jiei, every one in his degree accordmg to his 
tailing ' ^ lae ubbey lands would not be restored to 
vhe monks, Sut bo saw the inconvenience of attaching 
jhem to the don»ains of the crown. They should be 
disposed of rapidly oa terms favourable to ^, 
the people and unfavourable to himself. In Zalli^ 
this direction he was rtady to do all that he 
was desired to do ; but Utido the Reformation — never. 

A remarkable state \).)| er, in CromwelPs handwrit- 
ing, indicates the policy wlich the king then intended. 
The northern parliament ^as to meet the following 

1 Aflke's Narrative: Rolls Brute MB. A 2, 2S. 
t bwtmctioos to tlie Eail of Siaaex: Ibid, fint 
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Bommer. There is not the smallest doubt that Hetrj 
Intended meant to observe his own promises. Hi 

parliatnent 

fttYork^in would be present in person. The queer 
•rissr. would accompany him, and the opportunity 
would be taken for her coronation. Meanwhile, to 
clear up all misunderstandings, evei^ nobleman and 

gentleman who had taken jKirt in the insurrection waa 
to be sent for, and should learn from the king liimself 
the bearing of the measures against which they bad 
clamoured, tho motives wliich had led to the adoption 
of such measures, and the extent to which they would 
be further carried. A similar invitation should be sent 
to the pnncipal persons m all other English counties, 
to come to London and pya their advice on questions 
of social and local retonn ; and, further, to receive direc- 
tious to try various experiments in such matters before 
the meeting of parliament, that his Grace might see 
what fruit^should succeed of them, and so alter and 
change as he should think meet'* To do away with 
the suspicion that the government were favouring her- 
esy, co])ies of the " Articles of Faith were to be scat- 
tered liberally through England ; select preachers were 
to be sent in suificient numbers into the north to ex- 
plain their meaning ; and next there follows a passage 
which, as written by Cromwell, was a foreshadowing 
of his own fate. 

** Fonismuch as the rebels made the maintenance of 
^romw^i'i the faith one of tlie chief grounds and cause 
the king. of the rebellion, it shall be necessary that the 
King's Highness, in the mean season, see his laws, 
heretofore taken for the establishment of an unity in 
the points of religion, put in such experience and ex- 
ecution in those parts as it may appear that his Grace 
wnestly miiideth and desireth au agreement specially 
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m those things; which will not be done without hia 
Uighmess do some notable act in those qnarten for 
that pnipose." 
Finally, a lieutenant-general and a council should he 

permanently established at York as a court of appeal, 
empowered to hear aiul decide all local causes and 
questions. That the government might not again be 
taken by surprise, garrisons, Cromwell thought, might 
be established in the great towns, in such order as 
tbej might be continued without hatred of the people.** 
The ordnance stores should be kept in better preparap 
tion, and should be more regularly examined; and, 
above all, the treasury must be better furnished to 
meet unforeseen expenses, " experience showing that 
princes be not so easily served save where there is 
prompt payment for service rendered, and the honest 
labourer is not kept waiting for his hire." ^ 

^ SdiMM fw the Ooreniiiieiit of the North: Motb Borne MB, fint aerioa, 

900. In connexion with the scheme fbr the establishment of garrisons, a 
higlily curioua draft of an act waa prepared, to be aubmitted to the intended 

parliuuient. 

Presuming that, on the whole, the suppression of the monasteries would 
be ae&ctionedt the [memble atated (and tile worda which follow are ondaf^ 
luiedmtbeMS.) that— 

" Nevertheless, the experience which we have had by those houses that 
are already suppressed shewcth plainly unto us that a f^reat hurt and decay 
is thereby come, and hereutter siiail come, to this realm, and great impover< 
iahlng of many the poor subjeds thaiec^ fbr lack of boapitalily and good 
householding that were wont in them to be kept, to the great rdief of die 
poor people of all the counties adjoining the said monasteries, besides tha 
maintaining of many smiths, husbandmen, and labourers that were ia 
'he said houses. » 

" It should therefore be enacted: 

** 1. That all penons taking the landa of aup p fesae d honsea i&wt didj 
teside upon the sidd lands, and moat keep boapltalily; and that itbe ae 

erdeT^'d in the leases. 

"Q. That all houses, of whatsoever order, habit, or name, lying beyond 
the river of Trent northward, and not suppressed, should stand still and 
•bide is their old strength and foundation. 

'*8. That diffciplina eo sadly decayed should be restored among them. 
ttat all monks, being acoounted dead persoos by the law, ahoold not voa» 
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These well-consldcred suggestions were uurried al 
once into effect. Bj the end of December many of 
the gentlemen who had been oat in the insurrection 
had been in London ; in their interviews with the king 

they had been won back to an unreserved allegiance, 
and had returned to do him loval service. Lord Darcv 
LordDarcy Sir Robcrt Coustable liad been invited 

wtcoiLtawe ^ith the rest ; they had declined to present 
S^dMto themselves : the former pretended to be ill ; 
ttwking. Constable, when the king's messenger came 
to him, ^ using no reverend behaviour nor making any 
eonvenable answer such as miglit have tended to his 
Grace's satisfaction," shut himself up in a remote cas- 
tle on the Yorkshire coast.^ Of the three leaders who 
had thrown themselves into the insurrection with a 
fixed and peremptory purpose, Aske alone, the truest 
and the bravest, ventured to the king's presence. 
Henry being especially desirous to see a man who had 
ThekiMiu- shaken his throne, paid him the respect of 
fitoaA^ sending his request by the hands of a gen- 



themselves in worldly matters, but should be shat up witiiiii lindtfld < 
pus, having orchards and gardens to waUc in and labour in — each monk 
having forty shillings for his stipi nd, each abbot and prior five marks — 
nnd in ench house n n;ovornor, to be nominated by the king, to administer 
the revenue and keep ho:>pitality. 

^ 4. A thousand marks being the sum estimated as sufficient to maintaif. 
■n abb^ under such management, the surplus revenue was then to be 
made over to a court, to be called the Cuiia Omtenaribnim, for the defence 
of the realm, and ^he maintenance in peace as well as war of a standing; 
army ; the said m^in of war, being in wages in the time of peace, to remain 
in and about the towns, castles, and fortresses, within the realm at the 
appointment of the lord admiral, as he should tUnk most fox the sniety of 
^ realm/' 

A number of provisions follow for the organization of llie court, which 
was to sit at Coventry' as a central position, for the auditing; the accounts, 
the employment of the troops, &c. The paper is or great historic valuOi^ 
■Miongh, with a people so jealous of flieir liberties, it vas eaqr to 
die fate of the project. It is among the Cutton, MBS. CUopaltra^ B 4, fliL ! 

> Barduicke StaU Paperst Vol I. p. 38. 
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deman of tbe bedchamber. He took him now, he 
Bud, for his faithful subject, he wished to talk with 
hiiu, and to hear firom his own lips the history of the 
rising.' 

Aske consulted Lord Darcy. Darcj advised him to 
go, but to place relays of horses along the road, to 
carry six servants with him, leaving three at Lincoln, 
Huntingdon, and Ware, and taking three to London, 
that in case the king broke ^th, and made him pris- 
oner, a swift message might be brought down to Tem- 
plehnrst, and Darcy, tliouirh too sick to pay his court 
to Henry, would be well enough to rescue Aske from 
the Tower.* They would have acted more wisely if 
they had shown greater confidence. Aske went, how- 
ever. He saw the king, and wrote out for ^nio< 



him a straightforward and manly statement «^ 



aud wriU'« a 



of his conduct — extenuating nothing — TheUj^JJiii. 
boasting of nothing — relating merely the kingj^* 
simple and literal tmth. Henry repeated his 
assurance to him that the parliament should meet 
at York ; and Aske returned, hoping perhaps against 
hope ; at all events, exerting himself to make others 
hope that the promises which they sup[)osed to have 
been made to them at Doncaster would eventually be 
realized. To one person only he ventured to use other 
lano-uaire. Immediately that lie reached Yorksliire, he 
wrote to the king describing the agitation which still 
iontinued, and his own efforts to appease it. He dwelt 
upon the expectations which had been formed ; in re- 
lating the expressions which were used by others, he 
indicated not obscurely his own dissatisfkction. 

" I do perceive," he said, " a marvellous conjecture 

1 Btate PaptTS, Vol. I. j . 523. 

s Con&auon of G«ofge LasceUos*. RoUt Some MS, fint leriM, 774. 
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in the hearts of the people, which is, the^r do think 
On his n»- they shall not have the parliament in conven- 

turn to the , , tt % - , , 

oorth A8ke lent tUDc ; secondly, that your Grace hath by 

giTM the king . o \ 

ootk» of the your letters written for tlie most part of the 
itiiienur- lioiKniniblc unci worsliipiul ot these shires to 

fciiiifd bv 111- 11 

ih« people, come to you, whereby they iear r.ot only dan- 
ger to them, but also to their own selves ; thirdly, they 
be in doubt of your Grace's pardon by reason of a late 
book answering their first articles, now in print,^ which 
is a ^eat mniour amongst them ; fonrthly, they fear the 
danger oF lortifying liolds, and especially because it is 
said that the Duke of Suffolk would be at Hull, and 
to remain there ; fifthly, they think your Grace in- 
tendeth not to accompUsh their reasonable petitions by 
reason now the tenths is in demand ; sixthly, they say 
the report is my lord privy seal' is in as great fitvonr 
with your Grace as ever he was, against whom they 
most specially do complain ; 

" Finally, I could not perceive in all the shires, as I 
Of thewud came from your Grace homewards, but your 
Grace's subjects be wildly mmded in their 
•oaafeiaf, hearts towards commotions or assistance 
thereof, by whose abetment yet I know not ; where- 
fore, sir, 1 beseech your Grace to pardon me in this 
my rude letter and plainness of the same, for I do 
And of his u^^^i' P<>oi' heart to your Grace to the 

wiTiVe't^ intent your Highness may perceive the dan- 
iM by b^tto. tjjg^ij njny ensue ; for on my &ith I do 

greatly fear the end to be only by battle.*' * 

1 Aud for another reason. They were forced to sue out their pardons 
Individnally, and reoeiTed them only, as Aske and Lord Darcy had beea 
obliged to do, by taking the oath of aUegianoe, and binding themselves to 
dbey t he ohv. oxious stattttos SO long as thqr were unrepealed. — Rottt Ucim 

MS. lirst sfric8, 471. ' • 

2 Cromwell. 

• Robert Aaka to the Kingt MA SktU Pap$r OJice^ Royal Letton. 
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These were the words of a plain, honest man, who 
was convinced that his conduct had been right, that 
his demands had been wise, and was ready to return 
to rebellion when he found his expectations sliding 
away. Here, as so often in this world, we have to 
regret that lionesty of piir[;()se is no security for sound- 
ness oi' understanding ; that liigh-hearted, sincere men, 
in these great questions, will bear themselves so per- 
versely in their sincerity, that at last there is no re- 
source but to dismiss them out of a world in which 
tliey have lost their way, and will not, or cannot, re- 
cover themselves. 

But Aske, too, might have found a better fate, if 
the bad genius of his party had not now, in an evil 
hour for him and for many more, come forward u|mmi 
the ocene 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE COMMISSION OF CARDINAL POLB. 

Thbbb were glad hearts at Rome when the news 
came that the English commons had risen for the 
Chnrch. The Pope would lose no time in despatching 

his blessings and his help to his faithful children. His 
advances had been scorniHl — his hopes had been 
hhghted — his offers of renewed cordiality had been 
flung back to liim in an insulting 94:1 of parliament ; 
the high powers, it seemed, had interfered at last to 
avenge his quarrel and theirs. Rumour painted the 
insurgents as in full triumph ; but their cause was 
the cause of the world, and should not be lel't in their 
single hands. If h^-aiice and the Empire were en- 
tangled in private quarrels, Scotland was free to act, 
and to make victory sure. 

On Christmas eve, at St. Peter's, at the marvellous 
•wo^ara ^^^9 when as the clock marked midnight, 
consecrated the chuTch, till then enveloped in darkness, 

%t St. Peter's 

as a iimstjut ' slioue out witli the l)i illiance of a thousand 

for . lames of . . i • i 

Scotland. tapers, a sword and cap were laid u])on the 
altar: the sword to smite the enemies of the faith, the 
cap, embroidered with the figure of a dove, to guard the 
wearer's life in his sacred enterprise. The enchanted 
oflferings were a pi ewnt of the Holy Father to James 
the Filth ; they were to be delivered in Scotland with 
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the same ceremonkJs with which they had been eon* 
Becrated ; ^ and at Rome prayers were sent up that the 

prince would use them in defence of Holy Church 
against those enemies for whom justice and judgment 
were now prepared ; that, in estimating the value of 
die gifts, he would remember their mystic virtue and 
spiritual potency.' 

The Scotch were« indeed, ill-selected as allies to the 
northern English, their hereditary enemies ; ^ but re- 
ligion had reconciled more inveterate antagonisms, and 
to the sanguine Paul, and his more sanguine Englisli 
adviser, minor difficulties seemed as nothing, and van- 
ished in the gi-eatness of their cause. 

Reginald Pole was now a cardinaL When hopes 
of peace with England had finally clouded, he was in- 
yited to Rome. It was soon aflter announced that he 
was to be raised to hio;h dignitv in the Roman Church ; 
and althougli he was warned that tlie accej)tance of 
sucli a position would sanction the worst interpretation 
of his past proceedings, he contented himself JjjJ^J^ 
with replying with his usual protestations of aeaniiiiai 

1 "Deum deprccantes ut dextram ense firmet eaputqiie tanm hoc pileo 
vi Spiritus Sancti per columbam fip:urati protegat.*' — PaultlB III. Begi 

Scotia': J^/fist. lief/. Pol. Vol. II. p. 209. 

3 "Nee tain niuneris qualitatem quam mysiterium et vim spiritualein per- 
pendes.** — Ibid. 

* Although the Doncaster petitionen had spoken of " their antient eno- 

mlcs of Scotland/' nn alliance, nevertheless, in the cause of religion, was 
not, after all. impossible. When James V. wa^ retunjint,' from France tO 
Kdinbiirgh, in the spring of 1537, his ship lay oil' Scarborough for u niglt 
to take in provisions — 

Where certain of the commons of the country thereabout, to the number 
of twelve persons — EnpHshmcn, your Hi^^liness's servants" [1 am quoting 
a letter of Sir Thomas (MiHonlto Henry VIII.| — ''did cmuih' on l>oar(l in the 
king's ship, and, beinj^'on their knees before him. thanked ( iod uf his health- 
ivA and sound repair; showing how that they had long looked for him, and 
how they were oppressed, slain, and murdered; desiring him for Clod*i 
Jake to come in, and all should be his." — StaU Paptrt^ VoL V. |i. 80 
yoi«. III. 12 
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good meaning, and on the 20th of December he 
ceived a cardinal's hat.^ 

His promotion, like the consecration of the cap and 
Bword, was a consequence of the re])orts from England. 
He had been selected a representative of the Holy See 
on the outbreak of the rebellion which he had foretold, 
AndvweiTM and he was armed with a rank adequate to 
H o wnH M fcm . his missiim, and with discretionary instruc* 
tiona either to proceed to £no:land or to the nearest 
point to it, in i lance or Flanders, to which he could 
venture. 

The condition in wliich he might had his own coun- 
try was uncertain. If the first rumours were correct, 
the king might be in the power of the insurgents, or, at 
least, be inclined to capitulate. It was possible that 

the strnorgle was still in progress — that the friends of 
the Chui ch might require assistance and direction. It 
was necessary, therefore, to be provided for either con- 
tingency. To the Pope, with whom he had no dis- 
guise, and under whose direction he, of course, was 
II. i» to go acting, he spoke freely of his mission as in- 

into Fltui- 

d«!xs. tended to support the insurrection, that the 
people of England might have a leader near at hand 
of the old royal blood, with authority from the Pope to 
encourage them, yet beyond the reach of the tyrant's 
liand.^ With the English government he manoeuvred 

1 Anumg the records in connexion with the entreaties and warning;!? of 
the Privy Council arc copies of letters to the same effect from his mother 
and his brother. I hey are uriltc-u in a tone of stitt' remonstrance; and 
bwng found among the government papers, must either hare been draAa 
which the writers were required to tnuucribe, m copies ftiniiiihed by theni^ 
selves as evidence of their own loyalty. Lady Siilisbur>''s implicatloii ie 
the ad'air of the Xun of Kent may have naturally led the govemmettl 
to require from her i^ome proof of allef^iauce. 

9 Reg. Polus, Paulo Tertio: Ei/isL Hty. Pol. Vol. II. p. 4(J. 1 he letter 
to which I leliar was written in the succeeding snmnier, but the ^angtiag* 
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deUcatelj and dexterously. At the end of December 
he wrote a respectftil letter to Henry, making no alla- 

sion to any intended commission, but, in his capacity 
merely of an English suhject, goino- over tlie points at 
issue between his country and the Pujjacy, and giving 
his reasons for believing the right to be witli the Ste 
of Borne ; but stating at the same time his desira tc 
satisfy his Majesty, or else to be himself satisfied,** and 
offering to repair into Flanders, there to discnss and 
reason with snch as his Highncjis would u])point to en- 
treat that matter witli him." ^ 

The proposal seemed so reasonable to Henry, that, 
if Pole, he said, was coming to Flanders really with no 
concealed intention, he would consent willingly ; and 
persons were selected who should go over and dispute 
with him.* The mask was careftilly sustained. In 
his general correspondence with his trie i ids, although 
he did not disfrnise his commission from the Holv See, 
or suggest as a possibility that he might himself be con- 
vinced in the intended discussion, yet he spoke before- 

is retrospective, and refers to the object with which the mission had been 
undertaken. 

1 Percdving by yoar last letters that there vemahieth a little spark of 
that love and obedience towards his Majes^ which yourbonnden duty 

(loth require, and that l>y the same as well it nppeareth your great "uspicion 
is conveyed to one special point — tliut is, to the pretended supremac} of 
the Bishop of liome — as that you shew yourself desirous either to satis^ 
his Majesty or to be satisfied in the same, offering yourself for that purpoM 
tc repair into Flanders, there to discourse and rea.son it with such as his 
Hii^hness shall appoint to entreat that mr.tter with ynii — for the hearty 
love and favour we bear to my lady your nuitlier. iny K)rd your brother, 
and others your Iriuuds here, whieii be riylit heartily sorry fur your unkind 
^ooeedings in this bdialf, and f<n> that also we all desire your reconciliar 
tion to his Highnesses grace and fiivour, we have been all most hnmble 
suitors to his Majesty to pmnt your pel if ion toucliing your said repair into 
Flanders, and have obtained our suit in the same, so as you will come 
thither of youreelf, without commission of any other person." — The frivf 
Council to Pole, Jan. 18, 1537: RoOs Ihw M8, 
« Ibid. 
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hi4tiJ at' hu ex^Hnlition merely as a peaceful one ; and 
>»iKV W intended to commence with argument, he 
{s>i. lu)>«i conceived himself to be keeping within the let- 
ter ol' the truth. 

Hmv^amo As lus lo<xatine credentials, five pastoral 
u t^iukua, epistles wore prepared by Paul. 

llie th'st was ail address to his well-beloved children 
ilk b^a^Uud, whose apostacj he knew to have been 
torcoii upon them, and who now were giving noble 
pi\H>f of their fidelity in taking arms for the truth. Ha 
hiuded them for their piety ; he exhorted them to re- 
eeive, obey, and assist his excellent representative in 
the hii'h work on which he was sent. 

Tho second was to James of Scotland — a compan- 
ion to another and more explicit letter wliich 
accompanied the cap and sword— commend- 
ing Pole to his care, and again dwelling on the exploits 
which lay before liim to execute in England. 

The third and fourth w^ere to Francrs and the Re- 
iokmuc* ij;ent ot" the Netherlands. The French and 
(i«n, lni})erial ambassadors had both been con- 

sultetl on Pole's intended expedition, and botli had sig- 
nified their approval of it. Paul now implored the 
King of France to consider the interests which were 
compromised by the unhappy war in Europe, and to 
remember his dutv as a Christian prince, lie uro-ed 
both Francis and the Heoent Mary to receive Pole as 
they would receive himself, as engaged upon the deep- 
est interests of Holy Church. 

A last letter was to the Prince Bishop of Liege, 
:j tiie Biih- claiming his general assistance, and begging 
»pofu«8», jjj^^^ should it be necessary, to supply the 

\V ith these \usj>ives, and with pui'poses of a very 
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plain character, Reginald Pole left Kome in February. 
France was his first object. The events in £ngland 
fif the few last weeks had prepared a different recep- 
tion for him from that which he expected. 

The king had not lost a moment in correcting the 
misconceptions which the Duke of Norfolk had i)er- 
luitted at Doncaster. The insurgents supposed that 
they had done good service to the commonwealth ; the 
king regarded them as pardoned traitors who must re« 
ward his forgiveness by loyal obedience for the future. 
A chasm lav between the two estimates of the same 
subject, whieii would not readily be filled. The major- 
ity of the gentlemen had returned from their Thokingprf- 
visit to London, converts to Henry's policy — uIIlLS''-"" 
or at any rate determined to support it. The 
clergy, and such of the people as were under 
their influence, remained a sullen minority. The in- 
tentions of the government were made purposely ob- 
vious. Lai'i^e garrisons, with ammumticm and cannon, 
were thrown into Newcastle, Scarborough, and Hull. 
Royal officers penetrated the country where the power 
of the knights and nobles was adequate to protect them, 
compelling suspected persons to sue out their conditions 
pardons by taking the oath of allegiance in a to\he pw-**^ 
form constructed for the occasion.^ The most 
conspicuous insurgents were obliged to commit tliem- 
stdvtis to acquiescence in all the measures against wliich 
they had lisen. They had believed themselves victo- 
rious : they were enduring the consequences of defeat. 

1 M TImj dtall 8wear and make sure fiilth and promise utterly to renotmce 
and reflise all their forced oaths, and that from henceforth they shall use 
thomselves as true atul faithful subj^'cts in all thinpcs; and that specially 
Ihey shall allow, approve, support, and maintain to the uttermost of their 
DOwer all and singular Uic acts, statutes, and la vs which have been made 
4nd aatablished in parliament since the beginning of the reign of onr rooel 
4vMd Sovereign Lord/* ~ BalU Home M8, first series. 471. 
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Loud outcries arose on all sides. The people ex- 
claimed tliat tliey were betrayed by the o;entleiiien 
The pardon was a delusion ; the king," they said, 

had given them the fawcet and had kept the spigot.'' ^ 
£l*o?tha clergy were described as writhhig with 

•tanor- fury; 2 they had achieved their magnilicent 
explosion ; the smoke which had darkened the sky wan 
cleariiirr off, and the rock was not sj>lintered. The 
opportunity was not, could not be gone ; after all, it 
was only here and there that the treachery of the gen- 
tlemen would be fatal ; the king had still bat a compar- 
atively incons'iderable force scattered in a few towns ; 
the country generally was in a state of anarchy ; the 
subsidy couUl not be collected ; the monks remained 
in the abbeys in which they had been reinstated. The 
FresT'co Ji^^it'ition began again, at particular points, to 
motions begin, gatlier head. 

Sir Francis Bigod, of Mogreve Castle, in Blakemore, 
cbamrterof was ouo of thoso persous who. in irreat ques- 

Bir f mncta . t i « « • i i f 

Bigod. tions, stand aloof from parties, holding some 

notion of their own, which they consider to be the true 
solution of the dilHcuhy, and which they will attempt 
when others have failed ; he was a spendthrift ; his 
letters to Cromwell^ describe him as crippled with 
debt ; he was a pedant ; and had written a book on 
the supremacy, on an .original principle ; * in the first 

1 ConfeBsion 4^ Qeoige Luinley : R»M$ Bmuu MS. first Mrits. 

2 MS. State Paper Office, second series, Vol. XIX. 

^ Many of them are in the Slate P<^r OJice 'm the Cromwell GoUoc 

Uoc. 

* John Halkm deposes: Sir Fraucb liigod did tay, at Waltou Abb«7 
thftt * the kuig*8 office was to have no care of men's eouls, and did read to 
this examinate a book made by himself, as he said, whcvdn was shewed 

what authority did belong!; to the Pope, what to a bishop, what to the king; 
snd said that the head of the Cliurch of England inur;t be a spiritual man, 
IS the Archbishop of Canterburv or such; but in no wise thd kiug, tor he 
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rising, he said, he was held in great suspect and jeal- 
ousy because of his learning." 

Mortified, perhaps, that his talents had not been 

appreciated, he now conceived that he had an occasion 
for the display of his powers. If the kino; had selected 
a leader for the insurgents who would give a death- 
blow to their cause, he could not have made a better 
choice. 

The council of the north was about to undertake 
its functions. The Duke of Norfolk was to The Duke or 

, , p , , , Norfolk com- 

be tho nrst president, and was to enter upon inRapOn 

1 . 1 . 1 1 /• T '"'^^ Votk- 

his duties at the end of .January. shire. 

Bigod, consulting only a few monks, a certain John 
Hallam a retainer of Sir Kobert Constable, and one or 
two other insignificant persons, imagined that before 
his arrival the vantage-ground of Doncaster might be 
recovered. Had Lord Darcy, or any capable person, 
been aware of his intentions, he would have been 
promptly checked ; but he kept his secret, except 
among his own private confederates, till the 12th of 
January, when he sent out a sudden circular, .inn. 12 
through Durham and Eichmondshire, inviting mi** 
a muster at Settington. Discontent is an incautious 
passion. The clergy gave their help, and a consider- 
able number of people collected, though knowing noth- 
ing of the object for whicli they had been called to- 
gether.^ Presently Sir Francis Bigod rode up, and 
mounting a hillock, addressed the crowd. 

*^He had invited them thither, he said, to warn 
them that, unless they looked to themselves, they 

should with the sword defend all spiritual men in their right.* " — fioA 
HoHte MS. A 2, 29. 

^ Sk Francis Bigod's Confession: BotU Bim*e MS. first series. 416 
Conftssion of George Lnmley: Soils Btme MS. The H8S. rebtiiiflr l» 
'he later ccimmotioiie are vvy impeiftet, and much injured. 
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WDiild be all destroyed. Cleveiand had risen, and 
other parts of the bishopric had risen, and all brave men 
must follow the example. The Duke of Norfolk was 
comin<:j down with twenty thousand men. The gen- 

tlenuMi were traitors. The people were deceived by 
a pretended pardon, which was not a pardon, but a 
proclamation. None were to have the benefit of it, 
unless they took the king for supreme head of the 
Church ; and that was against the Gospel. I{ there* 
fore, h: said, you will take my part, I will take yours. 
You who will follow me, hold up your hands." ^ 

They (lid not know Biu^od ; but in their humour 
thev would have followed anv one who had offered to 
lead them. Every IkuuI went up. " Who will not 
go," they cried, " strike off bis head I" — " Now is the 
time to rise, or else never. Forward I forward I for- 
ward I forward now! on pain of death. Forward 
now, or else never ; and we shall have captains just 

and true ; and no frentlenien shall stay us." 

The spent force of the great i^ising could still issue ir 
noise, if in nothing else. 

Among the crowd was the eldest son of Lord Lum- 
oem^e at: takcu there, if his own word was true, 
tempts Bear- by Httlc else than curiosity. Bi<;od saw him ; 

boroiiRh, *^ , . -11 11 

anil faii.H. ana he was jjitclied n|)()n to head a party to 
Scai'borouirh, and seize the cnstle. He went unwill- 
ingly, with followers little better than a rabble. The 
townspeople were lan2:uid ; the castle had been newly 
entrenched; the black mouths of cannon gaped be- 
tween, the parapets. The insurgents stood gazing for 
a few hours on their hopeless enterprise, and at the 
end Lundev strle away ont of the town, and left bis 
men to shift as they could. Hull and Bev^rl«y wer* 

1 Lumley'B ConliMnwi- 
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to be attempted on the same day by Hallam and 
Bigod. In both cases they hoped to succeed H«iiamfeiii 
by a surprise. At Hull it happened to be SfteiMn**'^ 
the market day. Hallam went thither in a p*"- 

fauncr's dress, with twenty men, the party going in 
two and two to avoid causing suspicion. He calcu- 
lated on tlie assistance of the crowd who would be 
collected by the market ; but he soon discovered that 
he was mistaken, and that unless he could escape be- 
fore his disguise was betrayed, he would be taken 
prisoner. He had gained the open country with two 
or tiu'ee of Iiis followers, when, on looking round, he 
saw the gates closing. " Fie ! " some one cried, *' will 
you go and leave your men behind you ? " He turned 
his horse, intending a rescue. At that moment his 
bridle was seized ; and though he drew his sword, and 
with his servants made a fe^ minutes' defence, he was 
overpowered and carried to the town gaol.^ 

Bigod's fortune was scarcely hotter. He succeeded 
in getting possession of Beverley ; but the JjJ."; 'J,**'*^ 
late leaders, whose names still possessed the i>utiadiH 
most authority, Aske, Darcy, and Sir Robert Askc .m i 
Constable, lost not an mstant m disclaunmg and is ni^o 
and condemnnig his proceedings. His men oner, 
fell away from him ; he was obliged to fly, and he, too, 
soon after found himself a prisoner. 

Nothing could have been more fortunate for the 
government, nothing more vexatious to all intelligent 
friends of the insurrection, than this preposterous out- 
break. If the king desired to escape from the con** 
ditions of Doncaster, a fresh commotion frimished him 
with a fair excuse. Constable sent out orders,^ im* 

1 Examination cf John Hallam: RotU House ^fS. A 2, 29. 

> **The King s iiiglnici^s hath dcciurud by his own mouth unt) iiobei* 
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periousiy commanding every one to remain quiet. 
The Duke of Norfolk, he said, was coming only with 
his private retinue to listen to the complaints of the 
people. Tlie king was to follow at Whitsuntide, to 

liold a parliament in the midst of them. Tlieir present 
folly was compromising their cause, and would undo 
their victoiy. To the king both he and Aske made 
the most of their exertions to preserve order, and re- 
ceived for them his thanks and acknowledgments.^ Tet 
Dimcuit ^^^^^ position was fhll of danger; and to 
AskofsirR. "i^vc either against the rising or in favour 
iuaA'£»rd* might equally in jure them ; they ruined 

Bigod; but the country people and the 
clergy, who were half inclined to suspect them before, 
saw in their circulars only fresh evidence of treach- 
ery;' their huge party, so lately with the organiza- 

Ajke, that boiutcndcth we shall have our parliament at York frankly and 
ft«ely fbt Um oidering and rvfiimuitioii of dl etUMt for tlM comnionirMlth 
of this reabn, and also his franlc and flree oonvocation (br the good stay and 

ordering of the faith and otiii r spiritiial causesi which he supposes shall 
come down undrr hi« irn a! seal by my Lord of Norfolk, who comes down 
gliortly willi u mean company after a quiet manner to the great quietnesa 
and comfort of all good men. Wherefore, good and loving neighbours, let 
us stay ourselves and by no means follow the wilftilness of such as are 
disposed to spoil and to undo themselves and you both, but to resist tiiem 
in all that ye may, to the l)est of your power; and so will I do for my part, 
and so know I well that all f^ood men will do; and if it had not been for 
my disease which tiaUi taken me so sore that I may neither go nor ride, 
[would have come and have shewed you this mjrself for the good stay 
end quietness of you all,and for the commonwealth of all tlu' country. The 
parliament and the oonvocation is appointed to be at York at Whitsuntidet 
and the coronation ot' tiie (^uecn s Hii^hness about tlie same time* 
•Written in Spaldingmore this IGth day of January. 

** Robert Gomstabue, of Flamboxough.** 
— Letter of Sir R. Constable to the Commons of the North on Bigod*a 

Insurrection: lidU House MS. lir.st series, 270. 

1 For this matter see ItulU Uuust MS. tirst series, 276, 410, 1144, and 
Suite Papers, Vol. I. p. 529. 

s Captain Aske was at London, and had great rewards to betray die 
connums; and since that he came home they have fortified Hull a^inif 
tile eommons, ready to receive ships by the sea to destroy all the north 
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don of an armj*, was gaping and splitting everywhere, 
and they knew not on which side to turn. Bigod's 

scattered followers appealed to Aske and Darcv for 
protectioii, and Aske at least ventured to en^a^e liis 
word for their pardons. Hallam, who was as popular 
as he was rash and headstrong, had been taken in 
arms, and was in the hands of the king's soldiers at 
HnU. They must either rescue him and commit 
themselyes to iresh treason, or forfeit the influence 
which thev retained. They consulted anxiously. It 
was still open to them to draw their swords — to fling 
themselves on the country, and fij^ht out the cause 
which they saw too clearly was lading away. But 
they had lost the tide— and they had lost heart, 
except for half measures, the snare and ruin of revolu* 
tionists. 

Aske ventured in person to Hull, and interceded, 
with indirect menaces, to prevent Hallam's execution ; 
a step wliich compromised himseli^ and could not bene- 
fit the prisoner.^ The general consequences which he 
had foreseen all followed as a matter of course* 
" Bigod," he said bitterly, " had gone about to destroy 
the effect of the petition." « The Duke of Norfolk 

parts." — Demnnds of the Rebels who rose with Sk F. Bigod: BolU HouM 
MS. first series, 89.5- 

1 ** Robert Aske, in a letter which he sent to Bigod, shewed that he 
would do the best he could for the deliveij of Hallam. And that he spoke 

BOt that feignedly, it should appear that the said Aske, uftc r th.it P)ii;od 
was fled, came to Iho kinpr'f commipsionprs then sittini; at TTnll about Hal- 
lam's examination, and shewed them how that he had heard of a throat 
commotiou tliat i^hould be in the bi^^hoprick and other places, and therefore 
advised them not to be hasty in proceeding to the execatfon of tlie said 
Hallam. 

" Also divf'fs that had been with Bigod in his commotion came to fh< 
BaiA Aske, whom he did not apprehend, but bade thoin not fear, f>r hi 
would get tlieir pardon." — Depoiition on the Conduct of Robert A)ke, 
MS. muchhijured, Rolls Awie, first series, 416. 

• Rotb Boau M8,X% 28. 
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at the end of the month ; but, under fair pretext 

February. 

of the continued disorders, he brought with 
Mwibikar- him an army, and an armjr this tune com* 
uanny. posed of men who would do his bidding and 

ask few questions.^ 

On tlie 3d of Ft^hruarv Ive was at Pomfret. He 
was instructed to resiiect literally the terms 
of tlie pardon, but to punish promptly all of- 
fences committed since the issue of it. By the gentle- 
men he was eagerly welcomed, being/' he wrote, 
♦*in the greatest fear of the jjcople that ever I saw 
men.'* 2 '['he I^ast Riding was tolerably quiet ; but to 
the north all was in conlusion. The Earl of West- 
moreland was in London. The countess was labour- 

1 In tlif iirsf snrjitiso in OoIoIht, the I'riw Council had been obliged to 
Itivy lueii without louking nicely to their antecedents, and they bad re- 
oruited largely ftom the usual dep6t8 In times of diiScalties, the saact- 
uarieB. Man^ilaycni, cut purses, and other doubtful persons might have 
liberty for n time, and by <j;<unl conduct ini_:,'lit earn their pardon by taking 
serx'iee under (he crown. < >n thf present, a.s on many otht-r occasions, they 
had proved excellent .soldiers ; and those who hud been with Lord Shrews* 
bury had been rewarded for their steadhiess. Under the circumstances he 
had peihaps been better able to depend upon them than on the more cred* 
itable portioD of his force. After the pacillcation at Doncastcr, Norfolk 
was ashamed of his foHowcrs; he proposed to disband tlifin. and supplj' 
their place with penitent volunteers from Yorkshire and Lincuhibhirc. The 
king, who was already displeased with Norfolk for his other proceedings, 
approved no better of his present suggestion. ** His Mi^esfy," wrote the 
tiivy Council, "marvels that you should be more earnest in tiie dissuasion 
of the n-taindcr of (hi'in that have been but murderers and thieves (if thev 
so have been), tliau you were that his Grace should not retain those that 
have been rebels and traitors. These men have done good rather than hurt 
In this troublous time, though thegrdid It not with a good mind and Intent, 
but for their ow n lucre. . . . What the others did no man can tell better 
ha:i you. If tin men may be made pood men with their advancement, 
his Highness may think his money well employed. If they will continue 
evil, all the world shall think them the more worthy punishment for that 
they have so little legarded the clemency of his Highness calling them 
flfom their evil doings to honest preferment.** — Hardwidee SlatB Paptn, 
p. 33 

> Uuiie of JSorfulk to the EarU of Sussex: iiUUe Papers, Vol. 1. p. 684 
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ing to keep order, " playing tlie part rather of a kaight 
than of a lady/' but with imperfect snccess. rommotinns 
The Countess of Nort!mmberland had also land and 
exerted herself nobly. But " there was bwiand. 

never so miicli nuud of wrote Sir Tln)m;is 

Tempest to Noi-folk, " as now ; Nortliuniberhuul i.i 
wholly out of rule, and without order to be taken in 
Tyndal and Redesdale, all mischief shall go at large. 
The. barony of Langley and Hexhamshire, taking ex* 
ample by them, be almost as evil as they be." ^ Sim- 
ilar information came in from Richmond and the 
Dales, and Westmoreland was in worse condition than 
either. In place of the disciplined army which had 
been at Doncaster, an armed mob was spread over the 
country, pillaging and burning. Happily the latter 
form <^ evil was the more easy to deal with. The 
gentlemen be in such terror," Norfolk said, " that they 
be afraid to move for their defence." " It shall not 
be long," he added, " ere I will look on these com- 
mons ; " nor were they slow in giving him an oppor« 
tunity. 

About the 12th of February a rabble from Kendal, 
Richmond, Hexham, Appleby, and Penrith, collected 
under one of the Musgraves, about ei^ht thousand in 

number, and attacked Carlisle. They as- Feb. 12. 
saulted the walls, but were heaten back in Jttack*<ai- 
confusion, and chased for many miles by Sir ISlhott?* 
Thomas Clifford. Clifford's troops, hastily 
levied, contained a sprinkling of the professional thieves 
of the Border. The tendencies of these men getting 
the be*.ter of them, they began to pillage ; They again 
and the rebels rallying, and j)robably rein- Norfolk goei 
forced, attiicked tlieni, and gained some ad- tbam. 
t MB, 8UtU Paper Office fint aeriefl, V<d. lY. 
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vantage. Norfolk hurried to the scene, taking care to 
bring the southern levies with him ; ^ and he trusted 
that he had at last found an opportunity of dealing a 
blow which would finally restore order, and recover 
Henry's confidence in him, which had been somewhat 
'iiiakeu. " I doubt not," he wrote to Cromwell, " so to 
use my company as it shall appear I have seen some 
wars. Tills pageant well played, it is likely all this 
realm shall be in better quiet during our lives. Doubt 
not, my lord, that I will adventure anything. I know 
too well what danger it should be to the whole realm 
if we were overthrown. Now shall appear whether 
for favour of these countrymen I f()rl)are to fi<rht with 
them at Doncaster, as ye know the King's Highness 
showed me it was thought by some I did. Those that 
so said shall now be proved false Hal's/' ^ 

The result of a battle in Norfolk's humour would 
A buttle is hskve been serious to the rebels.' They felt 
but'th«'i»b- ^'^^^ their couraf^e failed them ; they broke 
riidispena. jj^ pmiic and dispersed. On inquiry, the 

last explosion, like the rest, was traced to the monks ; 
those of Sawley, Ilexliam, Lanercost, Newminster, and 
St. Agatha, being the most guilty. The duke had the 
power in his hands, and was determined, once for all, 
to close these scenes. The impunity of the first in- 
surrection had borne its natural fruits, and wholesome 

1 " I dill not darn assemble the jKoplc of the countrv, for I know not liow 
tiieybe eaUbliijiiud iu their hearts, notwithstanding that thuir words can Iw 
DO better.**— Kofiblk to Cromwell: MS, State Paper OJiee, 

s Norfolk to Cromwell; MS. ibid. 

• *This night I will send two or three hundred horse to them, and have 
commanded them (o set fire in many places of the rebels' dwellinf^s. think- 
mg thereby to nuike them to steal away, and every man to draw near to 
his own for the safeguard uf his house and goods. I have also commaQded 
Uiem that if the traitors so sparkle they shall not spare shedding of Mood; 
for eocecitticii whereof I will send such as I am sure will not spare to ftdfll 
commandment." — Norfolk to CnMBweU; MS, ibid* 
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•everity could alone restore quiet. Martial law WM 
proclaimed in Durham* Westmoreland, Cum- Martiai inw 
berland, and the northern angle of York- 
shire ; arrests were made on all sides, and a N<>rth 

. , BidiDff of 

courier was despatched to inform the king of YoriuWw. 
the final flight of the insurgents, and of the steps 
which had been taken, ilenrj answered promptly, 
sending down his thanks to Sir Thomas Cliflord and 
Sir Christopher Dacre, who had defended Carlisle^ 
with his full approbation of Norfblk^s conduct. The 
further you wade,'* he said, " in the investigation of 
the behaviour of those persons that call themselves 
religious, the more you shall detest the great number 
of them. Our pleasure is, that before you shall close 
up our banner again you shall cause suc^ dreadful ex- 
ecution to be done upon a good number of the inhab- 
itants of every town, viUage, and hamlet that have of- 
fended, as they may be a fearful spectacle to all otliers 
hei'eafter that would ])ractise any like matter, remem- 
bering; that it should be much better that these traitors 
should perish in their unkind and traitorous folhes, 
than that so slender punishment should be done upon 
them as the dread thereof should not be a warning to 
others, finally, forasmnch as all these troubles have 
ensued by the solicitation and traitorous conspiracies 
of the monks and canons of those })arts, we desire you 
at such places as they have conspired or kept Thekingi*. 
their houses with force since the appointment monks and 
at Doncaster, you shall, without pity or cir- have b««a 
cumstance, cause all the monks and canons tied up. 
that be in any wise faulty, to be tied up without 
further delay or ceremony."' 

The command was obeyed. Before the ordinary 
1 ll«qr VIII toUMDakAof NwAilk: iS<ato Pi^Mrt, Vol. L p. M7. 
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course of law was restored, seventy-four persons, laity 
March. clei'gy* ^^f© hangcd in various towns in 

^iST' Westmoreland and Cumberland.^ The se- 
MMouted. verity was not excessive, but it was sufficient 
to produce the desired result. The rebellion was fin- 
ished. The flame was trampled out, and a touch of 
human pathos hangs over the close. I find among the 
records a brief eiitry that the bodies were cut down 
and buried by certain women.*' * Hallam and several 
of his followers were executed at Hull. Bigod, Lum- 
ley, and six others were sent to London, to await their 
trial with the Lincolnshire prisoners who were still in 
the Tower. 

The turn of events promised ill for Reginald Pole, 
and the nature of his mission was by this time known 

in England. The fame had spread of the consecrated 
swoi'd ; and James had given fresh umbrage and 
caused additional suspicion by having married in the 
midst of the late events the Princess Ma^jdalen of 
JBWice, without consulting his uncle. The disturb- 
ances had been checked opportunely ; but great as the 
danger was known to have been, a further peril had 
been on the rise to increase its volume. Pole had 
professed a desire for a reconciliation. The reconcil- 
iation, as Pole understood the word, was to be accom- 
phshed by the success of the rebellion which he was 
liastening to asedst by all methods, natural and super- 
natural ; and his aflfected surprise could scarcely have 
been genuine when he found himself proclaimed a 
Reginald traitor. Hcury, by his success in England, 

pole arrives * ^ • • 

kn vxMUM. had meantime recovered the judicious respect 

1 Hall says, at Carlisle, but thn ofVu ial rejwrts, as well as the kii^(*| 
directions, imply that the executions were not limited to one place* 
S M&. Slate Paper OJke, first series, Vol. II 
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df foreign sovereigns. The French ambassador had 

promised the Pope a favourable reception fbr his legate 
at Paris. The loijate, on liis arrival at Lyons, mot his 
first disaiipointmciit in the reports which reached liim 
from his friends at home : approaching the French cap- 
ital, he received a second and a worse, in an Francis n>. 

f UMtt to r6» 

intimation from Francis that he would not be ertf^him. ^ 
admitted to his presence ; that unless he desired to 

find himself in the custody of his own government he 
must leave the kinirdom immediately. In the treaties 
between France and England, a mutual promise to 
give no protection to political offenders was a promi- 
nent article. Henry had required Francis to observe 
his obligations, and they could only be evaded by Pole's 
instant disappearance. 

In the cruel blight of his liopes tlie legate had only 
to eoni])ly. He hastened to CJambray, and Heretreaui 
sending a courier with the Pope's letter to the 
Regent of the Netherlands, he avenged himself by 
childish complaints, which he poured out to Cromwell.^ 
The King of France had been insulted — the sacred 
privileges of an ambassador had been violated by the 
monstrous demand for his surrender. lie pretended 

^ "Of the mind of the king towards me I had first knowledge at mine 
arriving; in Frnnco; of the which, to shew you the full motive of' my mind 
herein, 1 was more Jishamed to hear, fbr the compassion I had to the kintj's 
honour, than moved by any indignation that J, coming not only as am- 
haseador, but as legate in the highest sort of embassage that is used among 
Chiistian princes, a prince of honour shouhl desiire another prince of like 
honour — 'Betray the amhassndor, betray the legate, and give him into 
mine ambassador's hands, to be brougbi unto me.' 1 his was the dishon- 
ourable request, as I understand, of the king, which to me I promise you 
was no great displeasure, but rather, if I sliould say troth, I took pleasure 
therein, and said forthwith to my company that I never felt myself to be 
in full possession to he a cardinal as when I heard those tidings, whereby 
it pleased (iod to send like fortune to me as it did to those heads of the 
Church whose persons the cardinals do represent. In this case Uved tb« 
ipotdae." — Pole to Cromwell: Stiype's Memonak^ YoL II. p. 896, &e 

▼OL. m. IS 
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to be ignuraiit that treaties are made to be observed- 
and that foreign courts can confer no sacred privilege 
on the subjects of other countries, as towards their own 
governments. He reached Cambray in the beginning 
of April, but he found in the Netherlands a scarcely 
more cordial reception tlian in France. He remained 
^ in tha]t town under honourable but uneasy restraint tili 
the end of May, when be was obliged to inform the 
Pope ^ that the regent was in so great awe and fear of 

1 The valae of Vole's accasations against Henry depends to much upon 

bis character that I must be pardoned for scrutinizing his conduct rather 
closely. In his letter to Cronnvcll, dated the 2cl of May, he innijits that liis 
actions hud been cruelly niistinilcrstood. IJcsides makiii<;; the usual protes- 
tations ot love and devotion to tlie king with which all his letters to the 
English court are filled, he declares, in the most solemn way, that, so far 
firom desiring to encounge the insurgents, he had prevented the Pope from 
taking the opportunity of putting out the censures which might have 
caused more troubles. " That lie ha<l sent at that time his servant pur- 
posely to otrer his service to procure by all means the king's honour, wealth, 
and greatness, animating, besides, those that were chief of hisneansfc kin 
to be constant in the king's service." — Stiype's MemoriaUf Vol II. p. 321. 

I shall lay by the side of these words a passage finm bis letter to the 
Pope, written from Cambray on the IHth of the same month. 

Both the French and 1* leniish councils, he says, are urging him to return 
10 Italy: — 

**£o raagis quod causa ipsa qu» sola me retiners posset, et qfm hnc sola 
tiaxit, ue spem quidem uUam ostendere videtur vel minimo perioulo dig- 

nam, cur in his locis diutius maneam, populi tumuitu qui causam ipsam 
fovebat ita sedato ut multi supplido sint att'ecti, duces autem omnes in regis 
potestutem venerint." 

He goes on to say that the people had been in rebellion in defence of 
their religion. They had men of noble birth for their leaders; andnotb- 
ing, it was lliought, would more inspirit the whole party than to hear that 
one of their own natiun was coming with authority to assist their cause ; 
nothing which would strike deeper terror into their adversaries, or comp«-i 
them to more equitaUe conditions. 

For the iwesent the tumult was composed, but only by fidr words, and 
pnanises wliich had not been observed. Afresh opportunity would soon 
Again offer. Men's minds were always rather exasperated tium conquered 
by such treatment. The people would never believe the king's word 
again; and though for the moment held down by fear, would break out 
again with renewed fiuy. He thought, thereJbre, he had better remain in 
tiie neighbourhood, since the chief necessity of the party would be an effi- 
eiant leader; and to know that they had a leader ready to come to th mi 
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" that adversary," tlie King of England, that she no 
more dared to receive him than Francis; that he 
Uved in daily fear of being taken prisoner and sent to 
I^ndon, and the ntmost iavoor on which she could 
venture was to send him under an escort to Andines- 
Lidge. To Li^ge, therefore, he was ol)li<j!;L'd Jhrreg^Jt 
to retire, and there for the present tlie bishop's ^ 
hospitaUty allowed him to remain. If liis journey had 
been attended with no other conseqaences hut his own 
mortification it would scarcely have required to be no- 
ticed. Unhappily it was followed by, and probably it 
occasioned, the destruction of more than one brave man 
for whom we could have desired a better fate. While 
at Liege, and even from his entry into France, it is 
evident, from his letters to the Pope,^ that he main- 
tained an active correspondence with England. Whether 
intercepted despatches found their way into the handf 
of Cromwell, or whether his presence in the neighbour 
hood invited suspicion, and suspicion led to discovery 
is uncertain ; we find only that simultaneously witl 
Pole's arrival at Canibray, Robert Aske, Lord 
Darcy, and Sir Robert Constable were ar- A^ke, Lofd 
rested and taken to the Tower. On mid-Lent S"ik>b^ 
Sunday Aske had sent out his letters to the 
captains " of various districts, and meetings had beet 
held in consequence I am unable to ascertain eithe. 
the objects or the results of these meetings ; but " t< 
summon the king's lieges " for any object after the res 
fcoration of quiet was an act of the highest imprudence 

at any moment, yet beyond the king's reach, would be the greatest en 
oouragement which they could receive. — Reginald Pole to the Pope: EpU. 
Beg. Pol. Vol. II. p. 46. 
1 Ibid. 

3 Biflhop HOi^ t» Cmmll: MB, Btate Paper Qfieet 
VdL HXV. 
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In Easter week there was an obscure insurrection in 
Cleveland. Sir John and Ladj Buhner (or Margaret 

Ghe3me, as she is termed in her indictment) had been 

invited to London. Lady Buhiier was proved to have 
said tliat she would as soon be torn in pieces as o;o to 
Tiondon unless the Duke of Norfolk's and Sir iialph 
EUerkar's heads were off, and then she might oy 
where she would at the head of the commons. Her 
Tr«i?on of chaplaiu confessed to a plot between the lady, 
bdjrBttimw. her husband, and other persons, to seize and 
cany off Norfolk to Wihon Castle ; ^ but in the evi- 
dence which 1 have discovered there is nothinjx to im- 
plicate either Aske or his two fKends in this project. 

That after the part which the latter had played they 
should have been jealously watched, that actions of 
doubtful bearing should be construed to their disfavour, 
was no more than they had a right to expect. Narrow 
interpretations of conduct, if severe, are inevitable with 
men who in perilous times thrust themselves into reva 
lutionaiy prominence. To estimate their treatment 
fiurly, we must ascertain, if possible, from the fia^^ents 
of surviving informations against them, whether they 
really showed symptoms of fresh treasonable intent, or 
whether they were the victims of the irritation created 
by Pole s mission, and were less punished for their guilt 
than because they were dangerous and powerful. The 
ifjOvemment insisted that they had clear proof of trea- 
son ; ^ yet the word treason " as certainly bore a 

1 J2o^ House MS. first scries, 416; much injured. 

s The Privy Coancfl, writing to the Duke of Norfolkf «id: **Toii may 
ihmlgetheeatifle of their activity to the people of those paitSf that th^ 
BMyfliefather perceive their miseniMc fortune, that,bein{? once sogracioiH- 
^y {Mtrdoned, would eftsoons coinliine thonisplvt"; for the attempting t>f new 
Iraasons . . . not conceiving that anything is done for their former offence* 
iaaa beflm the pardon, which his Giaoe will in nowise remember or speak 
sf{ but for those treasons which they have oommitted agam smoe inMeh 
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more general moaning in Cromweirs estimate than in 
the estimate of those who continued to regard the first 
pilgrimage as good service to the state. To ^he mie or 

the government it was a crime to be expiated i'Shegoy- 
by active resistance of all similar attcm{)ts, JJSJSSSiiy 
by absolute renunciarioii of its articles ; and if, 
in contrast to the rrreat body of the northern gentlemen, 
a few possessed of wide influence continued to maintain 
that they had done well, if they continued to encourage 
the people to expect that their petition . would he 
granted, if they discoiua^^ed a renewal of the commo- 
tions avowedly because thev would injure the cause, it 
is certain that by a government surroundei by conspir- 
acy, and emerging with difficulty out o) an arduous 
position, yet determined to persevere in th^ policy 
which had created the danger, such men woidd he 
regarded with grave susjiicion, even if compromised by 
no further overt acts of disloyaltv. 

But it can scarcely be said that they were wholly 
uncompromised. Through tlie months of Feb- TbwhatMB- 
niary and March a series of evidence shows Ske7^roy 
Aske, Darcy, Sur Robert Constable, a gentle* IS,^ 
man named Levening, and several others, p""""*^* 
holding aloof as an isolated group, in close and contin- 
ued intercourse, yet after Bipod's capture taking; no 
part in tlie pacification of the country. These men 
repeatedly, in pubhc and private, assured the people 
that the Doncaster articles must be conceded. They 
were in possession of information respecting the risings 
m Westmoreland and Cleveland, and yet gave no in* 
formation to the government. In an intercepted letter 
to Lord Darcy, Aske spoke of himself as having accom- 

IrtMtable sort as no good subjoct wonld not wish their paniBbnieoft ftr tht 
mm.^'-^ffardwieke 8taU Papent VoL L p. 43. 
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plished a great enterprise, — "as having played liu 
part, and all England should perceive it." ^ It waa 
proved tiiat Darcy, when commanded in Janoary to 
wbich^wera^ famish Pomfret with stores, had repeated • 
proTed his former neglect, — that he and Aske were 
them. still in secret possession of cannon belonijing 
to the government, whic;li they had appropriated in 
I he rebellion, and had not restored, — that Askc ha I 
interfered with the authorities at Hull to prevent the 
pnnislunent of traitors taken in arms, ^ — tiiat Consta- 
ble, in a letter to Bigod, told him that he had chosen 
a wrong time of the year, that he ought to have waited 
till the spring,^ — that Lord Durcy had been heard to 
say that it was better to rule than be ruled, — "and 
that where before they had had but two sovereign 
crowns they would now have four." * 

The lightest of these charges were symptoms of an 
animus ^ which the crown prosecutors would regard as 

1 RolU Home MS. A 2, 28. 
# 2 Besides his personal interference, Aske, and Constable also, had 
dincted a notorious insurgent named Kudstone, in any wise to deliver 
Hallam from UtiU." — Ibid. 

s Sir Ralph Ellerkar called on ConstaUe to join him in suppressing 
Bigod ' s movenMnt. Constable neither came nor sent moa, «iyin^i»?it?»ig him- 
self with writing letters. — Ibid. 

* Part ot I'ole's mission was to make peace between Trance and the Em- 
pire. The fofwc sovereigns would, therefore, be the Pope, the King of Soot- 
land, Francis, and Charles. I have gatlier^ these aocusationa out of sev- 
eral groups among tlie Molls House MSS., apparently heads of information, 
Privy Council minutes, and drafts of itidictnients. The particulars which 
I have mentioned being repeated treciueutly in these papers, and with much 
emphads, I am inclined to think that they formed the whole of the case. 

* The proofo of ** an animus ** were severely construed. 

A fow clauses from a rough draft of the indictments will sh')w how small 
a prospect of escape there was for any one who had not resolutely gone oral 
to the government. 

Aske wrote to the commons of the north a letter, in whidi was written, 
^ Bigod intendeth to desfaroj the efiect our petition and eommonwealthi 
wheraby/' Cromwell concluded, it appeaieth he oontinoed in his Mm 
SD>4ieii and traitorotts heart*' 
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treasonable. The secretion of the artillery and Aske'i 
conduct at Hull would ensure a condemnation where 
the judges were no anxious to condemn. 
The materials for the prosecution were complete. 

It reiiKiined to proceed with tlie trials. But I must 
first mention the fate of the prisoiKTs i'vum Lincohishire, 
v/ho bad been already disj)osed of. lii their case there 
was not the complication of a pardon. They had been 
given up hot-handed by their confederates, as the prin- 
cipal instigators of the rebellion. More than a hundred 
seem to have been sent originally to the Tower. Up- 
wards of half of tliese were liberated alu r a short im- 
prisonment. On the (>th of March Sir AVilliam Parr, 
with a special conniiission, sat at Lincoln, to try the 
Abbot of Kirkstead, with thirty of the remainder. 
The Lincoln jury regarded the prisoners Trials of the 

/» 11 rrii \r • /* t Lincolnuhlre 

mvourably ; Thomas Moigiie, one of the prbooen. 

latter, spoke in his defence for three hours so skil- 
fully, accordinii to Sir William Parr's report, that hut 
for the diligence of" the king's Serjeant," he and all the 
rest would have been acquitted. Ultimately ^ i,„ncire4 
the crown secured their verdict : the abbot, tiMfWBdsrad: 
Moigne, and another were hanged on the fol- 
lowing day at Lincoln, and four others a day 
or two later at Louth and Horncastle.^ The commis- 

In another letter he had said to them, '* Tour reasonable petitions shall 
be ordered by parliament," " showing that he thought that their petitiona 

mne rea<'on.ii>Ie, and in writing the same he conimittod treason." 

Again, both Constable and ho had oxhortcd tlip commnn-^ to wait for the 
Duke of Norfolk and the parliament, telling tliem that ilie duke would 
eeoie only with his ttooadiold sen'anta; "signitVing plainly that, if theif 
HcmMonable requests were not complied with, they wonld take the matter 
b their own hands again." 

There are ftlly " nrtidca " against them, conceived in the same ffMtf vi 
moieor less importance. 

1 Sir William Parr to Hemy VIII.: MS, StoUt Paper OJice, Uvten U 
ilM King and Comwil, Vol. y. Solb Borne Mil MBum,"^ 
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lioD petitioned for the pardon of the rest. After a de- 
lay of a few weeks the king consented, and they were 

dismissed.^ 

TweKe more, tlie Abbot of Barlings, one of his 
monks, and others who had been concerned in the mur- 
der of the chancellor, were then brought to the bar in 
the GruildhalL They had no claim to mercy; and 
they found none. They were hung on gibbets, at va- 
rious towns, in their own county, as signs and wam- 
TfUofLard j^^^. Lord Husscy was tried by the peers. 
HiuMT* ^vas guilty obviously of having fled from 

a post which lie was boimd to defend. He had ob- 
structed good subjects, who would iiave done their duty, 
had he allowed them ; and he had held communication 
with the rebels. His indictment^ charges him with acts 
of more direct complicity, the evidence of which I have 
not discovered. Jkit wherever a comparison has been 
possible, I have found the articles of accusation in so 
strict accordance with the depositions of witnesses, that 
the absent link may be presumed to have existed. The 
construction may be violent ; the &ct is always true. 
He, too, was found guilty, and executed.* 

^ Sir William Parr to Cromwell: MS. Slate Paper Qj(j^cet secoad tteries 
Tol. XXXI. 
s Baga <U Seeretk, 

• Lord Hussey may have the benefit of liis own denial. Cromwdi 
promised to intercede for him if he would make a true cimfessioa. He 
replied tlius : — 

I never knew of the beginning of the commotion in neither of the 
places, otberwise than is contained in the bill that I did deliver to Sir 

Thomas Wontwoith, at Windsor. Nor I was never privy to their acts, nof 
jKJvcr aidi:(l them in will, word, nor deed. But if I might have had 500 
men I would Ikinl- t'ought Avith (lieui, or else I forsake luy ]);\rt of heaven; 
for I wa^ uevui traitor, nor of none counsel of treason against his Grace; and 
ttiat I will take my death upon, when it shall please God and his HighMS.*' 
In a postscript he added : 

'* Xow at Midsummer shall be three years, my Lord Darcy, I, an(*. Sii 
Robert Constable, as we sate at tlie board, it happened (hat we spakr 
Sir Francii lii^ )d, (how) liis priest, in )lh semous, likened Our Lady *f» % 
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With Lord Hussey the Lincolnshire list was dosed. 
Out of fifty or sixty thousand persons who had heen in 

armed rebellion, the government was satisfied with the 
puiiisliment of twenty. The mercy was perhaps in 
part dictated by prudence. 

The turn of the northern men came next. There 
were three sections of them : — Sir Francis May 
Bigod, George Lnmley, and those who had 
risen in January in the Blast Riding; Sir Thomas 
Percy, the Abbot of Fountains, the Abbot of Jerv^aulx, 
Sir John and Lady lUdnier, Sir Ralph Buhnci', and 
Sir Stephen Hamarton, who had been concerned in 
the separate commotions since suppressed by the Duke 
of Norfolk ; and, finally, Aske, Constable, and Lord 
Darcy, with their adherents. In this instance the pro- 
ceedings were less simple than in the former, and in 
some respects unusuaL The inferior offenders were 
first tried at York. The indictments were sent in to tlie 
grand jury ; and in the important case of Levening, 
the special confederate of Aske and Darcy, goTem- 
whose guilt was identical with theirs, no bill ^jAty& 
was feiuid. The king, in high displeasure, verdicts, 
required Norfolk to take some severe notice priLnereL 
of this obstruction of justice. Norfolk renion- Xffij*Ji,e 
strated ; and was requested, in sharper Ian- f/8e"nVto^ 
guage, to send np a list of the jurors,^ and 

padding wben the meat was oat, with many words more; and then my 

Lord Dar( V said that he Mas a naughty priest; let him go; for in good 
pooth I will be none heretic ; and so said I, and likewise Sir Kobcrt Con 
stable; for we will die Christian raea." — MtS. &laU Paptr 6[^tce, second 
e-iries, Vol. Will. 

1 * And whereas your lordship doth write that, in case the consciences 
of such persons as did acquit Levening shuidd be examined, the tear there- 
of might trouble others in like case, the Kind's Majesty consiilerinfij iiis 
treason to be most manifest, apparent, and confessed, and that all oilenden 
in that case be principals, and noue accessories, doth think it very necessary 
ttat die means used in that matter may be scArched oat, as a thing wliid 
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nnrayel, if possible, the cause of the acquittal* The 
names were forwarded. The panel was comjkised 
of fifty gentlemen, relatives, most of them, of one or 

otlier of tlie accused persons, and many among whom 
had formed part of the insnro;ent comicil at Pomfret.^ 
Levening's escape was explained ; and yet it could not 
be remedied. The crown vvas forced to continue its 
prosecutions, apparently with the same diiHcultj, and 
unde: the same uncertamty of the issue. When the 
triaL of the higher offenders were opened in London, 
true bills had first to be found against them in their 
own counties; and the foremen of the two grand juries 
(for the fifty were divided into two bodies of twenty- 
five each) were Sir James Strangways and Sir Chris- 
topher Danby, noted, both of them, on the list which 
was forwarded to the crown, as relatives of Lord Darcy, 
Sir Francis Bigod, and Sir John Bulmer.^ 

On the 9th of May, however, either tlirougli intimi- 
M»y 9. dation or tlie force of evidence, the sixteen 

True billt . 

found prisoners who were in tne Tower, Lord 

against 

'"id Darcy, Robert Aske, Sii Robert Constable, 
oiiien. and thirteen more, were delivered over for 

their trials. In the six preceding weeks they had 
been cross-examined again and again. Of the many 
strange scenes which must have taken place on these 
occasions, one picture, but a striking one, is all which I 
have found. It occurred at thi> house of the lord chan- 

may reveal many other matters worthy his Hi^^hiHss's knowledi^e; and 
doth therefore desire you nut only to siguity their names, but also to travel 
■11 that y<m can to beat out the mystery." — Privy CoancQ to the Duke of 

Norfolk : Ilm dimkt Stnte Papers, Vof. I. p. 40. 

1 The list i.s in the R<>Us MS. first series, 284. Opposite the name of each 
juror there is aQOte in the margin, signifyiiig bis oounexiona among the 
prisoners. 

< Compare Baga de Becretit, pouch X. hvpdlAS, and Rolh Momt MS 
flntMiiM,984 
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cellar, in the presence of the Privy Goancil and a 
crowded andicnoe. Darcy was the subject of examina«> 
tion. Careless of life, and witli tlie i)rn|)lietitMnsi<ilit of 
dying men, ho turned, when pressed with questions, to 
the lord privy seal : — 

" Cromwell," he said, ''it is thou that art the very 
special and chief causer of all this rebellion u^roj 
and mischief, and art likewise causer of the SSS^^jTof 

a})p) ahension of us that be ,^ and dost c«wi*^* 

daily earnestly travel to hrinir us to our ends, and to 
strike off our heads. I trust that ere thou die, though 
thou wouldest procure all the noblemen's heads within 
the realm to be stricken off, vet shall there one head 
remain that shall strike off thy head." ^ 

Of Aske, too, we catch glimpses which show that 
he was something more than a remarkablef insurgent 
leader: a short entrv tells us that, six or Askp'«.?er. 
seven days after his arrest, " his servant, for sorrow. 
Kobert Wall (let his name be remembered}, did cast 
himself upon his bed and cried, ' Oh, my master I Oh, 
my master I they will draw him, and hang him and 
quarter him ; ' and therewith he did die for sorrow.'* * 
Aske had lost a friend when friends were needed. In 
a letter which he wrote to Croiuwell, lie said that he 
had been sent up in haste witliout clothes or money, 
that no one of his relations would help him, and that 
unless the king would be his good and gracious lord, 
he knew not how he would live.^ His confessions dur- 
nig his imprisonment were free and ample. He asked 
for his life, yet with a din;nity which would stoop to no 
falsehood, and pretend to no repentance beyond a gen 

1 Word illegible in the MS. 

a MS. in Croinweirs own hand: JioUt Hwue, A 2, 29; fol. 160 and 161. 
* Rolls IJouse MS. tirst series. 207. 
« MB. ibid. 1401. 
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end regret tliAt he should have offended the kiog. 
Then, as throughout, he showed himself a brave, sim« 
pie, noblerminded man. 

But it Was in vain ; and fate was liun<i;ry for its vic- 
tims. The hills heinfr found, Dairy was arraiiiued 
before twenty-two j)eers, and was condemned, Crom- 
frell undertaking to intercede for his life.^ The inter- 
cession, if made, was not effectual. The fifteen com* 
moners, on the same day, were tried before a special 
Mayie. commission in Westminster Hall. Percy, 

Trials find ti* t i i t i i 

n«.nt<Mi<»-s in liamarton, hir Jolin and J^ady l>uhner 
Bt«rHaii. pleaded i^uilty. i lie prosecution afrainst oir 
Ralph Bulmer was dropped : a verdict was given with- 
out difficulty against Aske, Constable, Bigod, Lumley, 
and seven more. Sixteen knights, nobles, and gentle- 
men, who a few months before were dictating terms to 
the Duke of Noi*folk, and threatening to turn the tide 
of the Keformation, were condemned criminals waiting 
for death. 

The executions were delayed from a doubt whether 
London or York should be the scene of the closing « 
tragedy. There remain some fragments written by 
Darcy and Aske in the interval after their sentence. 

Darcv must liave been ncarlv eiMity years okl : but 
neither the matter nor the broad, large, powerful 
haiuhvriting of the following words show signs of 
agitation : — 

After judgment given, the petition of Thomas 
Lord Darcy to the King's Grrace, by my Lord Privy 
Seal. 

*' f irst to have confession ; and at a mass to receive 

ten! Barry's Maker, that I may depart like a Christian 
iMt petiuon. jjjj^j^ q£ y^^Q of misery. 

1 Dapodtioiis relating to Lord Delawues JMb //oiue MB. 
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Second, that incontineiit after my de&th my whole 
body may be buried with my late wife, the Lady Ne- 
iille, in the Preers at Ghreenwich. 

" Third, that the stniitiiess of mv judgment* may bo 
mitigated after the king's mercy ami pleasure. 

Fourtli, tliat my debts may be paid according to 
a schedule enclosed." ^ 

Aske, in a few lines addressed also to CromweU, 
spoke of his debts, and begged that some pro- petition 
vision might be made for his family. " They," 
he said, " never oliended the King's Grace, nor were 
with me in council in no act during all this time, but fled 
into woods and houses. Good my Lord, extend voui 
pity herein. And I most humbly ask the King's Higli- 
ness, and all his council and lords, lowly forgiveness fi>r 
any mine offences or words attempted or said against his 
Grace or any of them any time of my life ; and that 
his Grace would save my life, if it be his pleasure, to 
be his bedesman — or else — to let me be full dead or 
that I be dismembered, that 1 may piously give my 
spirit to God without more pain ; and that I desire for 
the honour of God and for charity." ' 

The requests relating to the manner of the execu- 
tions, it is satisi'aetoiy to tiiul, were granted ; and not 
only in the case of the two petitioners, but so far as I 
can learn in that of all the other sufferers. VVhere- 
ever the scaffold becomes visible, the rope and the axe 
are the sole discernible implements of death. With 
•espect to the other petition, I find among loose mem« 
oranda of Cromwell an entry " for a book to prf,vi<.ian 
oe made of tlie wives and poor children of f^iiu^of*" 
such as have suffered, to the intent his Grace 
Qiay extend his mercy to them for their livings as U 

1 M8. State Paper Office^ Domeeik^ Vol. XII. > Ibid. 
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his Highness shall be thought conyenient, and for pay* 
ment of their dehts.'* ^ The mercy ** seems to have 
PiopgytiM liberal. The forfeited properties, on 

botftcMtod. ii^g whole, were allowed to descend without 

diminution, in tbeir natural order.^ 

After some discussion it was settled that Darcy sliould 
sufier on Tower Hill ; and he was executed on the 2Uth 
jaMflc.^^^^ of June. Sir Thomas Percy, Bigod, the Ab- 
mfnef^* ^ bots of Fountains and Jervaulx, Hamarton, 
bSnra! Sir John Bulmer, youno; Lomle v, and Nich- 
olas T('m])est were banged at Tyburn ; four wlio bad 
been tried witb tbeni and condemned were pardoned. 
Lady Bui- Lady Bubner died tbe dreadful death awarded 
•n.i tiw ' by tbe English law to female treason.* " On 

world is little ' r-i • i • tt-rt • i »« 

dtoturbwi. the Fnday m Whitsun week, wrote a town 
correspondent of Sir Henry Saville, the wife of Sir 
John Bulmer was drawn without New^te to Smith- 
held and tbere burned : " and tbe world went its licht 
way, thinking no more of Lady Buhner tiian if she had 

1 xVS. Cottun. Ttfii^. B 1, 457. 

* For instance, Sir l lionias Tercy's eldest son inherited the earldom of 
Korthumberland; unfortunately, also Us father's polidcs and his fitther's 
fiite. He was that Earl of Korfhambeirland who rose tar llbay of Scotland 
against Elizabeth. 

3 Lady Buhner sct ins from tin; <1cp()si(ions to have dcsorvod as serious 
punishment as any wuniuu fur the crime of high treason can he said to 
lia;?e deserved. One desires to know whether in any class of people there 
was a sense of compunction for the actual measure inflicted by the law. 
The following is a meagre, but still welcome, fragment upon this sub- 
ject:— 

" Upon Whit.sunday, at breakfast, certain company was in the chauntry 
at Thame, when was had speech and communication of the state of the 
BOrfih countiy, being that fnroditors against the King*8 Highness should 
suffer to the number of ten; amongst which proditore the Lady Bulmer 
ttould PunVr. 'rin re being Rol>ert .Fonc*. said it is a pity that she shouM 
8'jlTer. riien to that answere(i .John Strebilhill. sayitifr it is no pity, it" sh< 
be a traitor to her prince, but that she should have alter her deserving. 
rhen said Robert Jones, let us speak no more of this matter; for men ma| 
M blaiMd for speaking of the troth.** — Botb Omu MS, font aeriea, 1861. 
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been a mere Protestant heretic : the same letter urged 
SaviUe to hasten to London for the pleaswros of tlie 

season, suggesting tliat he might obtain some share in 
tlie confiscated estiites, of whicli the king would he 
soon disposing.^ Aske and Sir Robert Constable were 
to be sent down to Yorkshire. The king had been 
compelled, bj the succession of fresh disorders TbeUngj*- 
and the punishments which had followed, hl^'i'^entioa 
to relinquish his intention of holding a snm- prui'j'e^t' 
mer parliament there. The renewed disturb- 
ances had released him from his promise, and the discus- 
sion which would inevitably have been opened, would 
hare been alike irritating and useless. He had thought 
subsequently of going to York on progress, and of making 
his presence the occasion of an amnesty ; the condition 
of the Continent, however, the large armies, French 
and Imperial, which were in tlie field in the neighbour- 
hood of Calais, the possibility or the alarm that the 
Pope might succeed in reconciling and directing them 
upon England, and still more the pregnancy of the 
queen and the danger of some anxiety which might 
cause the loss of the child, combined to make so distant 
a journey undesirable. These at least were the reasons 
.vhich he alleged to the world. His chief ground, how- 
ever, as he stated in private, was the increasing infirm- 
ity of his own health and the inhibition of his physician.^ 

1 MS. Slate Paper Office: to Henry Saville. 

2 A st't ond cause *' is our most dear and most entirely beloved wife the 
queen, being now quick with child, for the which we give most humble 
dunka to Almighty God, albeit she is in eveiy condition of that UmBg in- 
elinatioQ aadrercnnd conibnnity, that she can In all things wdl content, 
satisfy, and qai«t herself with that thing which we shall think expedient 
and determine; yet, considering tliat, being a woman, npon some sndden 
and dijpleasant rumours and brutes that might be blown abroad in out 
ahsnnce, she might take impressions which might engender danger to ths' 
wherewith she is now pregnant, which God fbvbid, it hath beeir tliougli; 
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He resolved, therefore, th^^t Norfolk, and not liimself, 
should knit up the tragedy," hy conducting the last 
executions on the scene of ^he rehellion, and after they 
were over, by proclaiming a final and general pardon. 

At the bei'irniiiii'- of Julv the two remainino; j)rison- 
j^iy^ ers were phiced hi the custody of Sir Thomas 

cnn^""?o Wentworth. Tlu^y were paraded in formal 
dllTi stote through the eastern counties, and at 
¥oriuhir». towu a fow words of warning were ad- 

dmsed on the occasion to the people. Wentworth 
brought tliem thus to Lincoln, where they were delir- 
ered over to the Duke of Norfolk. Constable sutiered 
couBtabieii first. He was taken to Hull,^ and there 

dX6CU tod 

itHuu. han<rod in chains.^ Before liis death he said 
that, although he had declared on his examination thai 
he had revealed everything of importance which he 
knew, yet he had concealed some matter connected 

-with Lord Darcy for fear of doing him an injury, 
"lie was in doubt whether he had otfended God in 
receiving tlie sacrament in such manner, concealing 
the truth upon a good purpose/' ^ This secret, what~ 

necessary that we should not extend our prog^ress this year so far from 
hiT." — Henry VIII. to the Duke of Norfolk: State Paptrt, Vol. I. p. 552. 

1 ^^S. Rolfs floufr, A 2. 28. 

2 A curious drawing of iiuU, wl'itL\ w;^ niatle about this time, witli tf>e 
plans of the new fortificfttions erected by Henry, is in the Cotton Library . 
A i^llows stands outside the gate, with a body hanging on it, which waa 
probably meant for Constable's. 

^ *' Im)nt'(lint( ly tofore Sir Ivobort (>>iis*abIo should rocoive his right), it 
was asked of him if that his confession put in writing was all that he did 
imow. To which he made answer that it was all. Notwithstanding ho 
knew, besides that, sundry naughty words and hi|^ii cracks that my Lord 
Darcy had blown out, which he thought not best to show so long as tha 
•aid iurd was on life, partly because they sliouid rather do hurt than g00d« 
and partly because he had no proof of them. 

*' But what these words were he would not declare, hut m generality 
Ghnrbeit, hia open oonftasioa was right good.*' — M8, SlaU Papv" O^jlm 
fink anrlea, Vol. I. 
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ever it was, he carried with him ik*om the world. His 
own ounces he admitted freely, protesting, however, 
that he had added nothing to them since the pardon. 
A fiiller account remains of the end of Aske. He, 

too, like Constable, had soinc mystery on his conscience 
which he would not reveal. In a conversation with 
his coufessor he alluded to Darcy's connexion with the 
Spanish ambassador; he spoke of the intention of 
sending for help to Flanders, and acknowledged his 
treason, while he shrunk from the name of traitor. 
He complained that Cromwell had several times prom- 
ised him his life if he would make a lull confession, and 
once he said he had a token of pardon iVoni the kin^ ; 
but his bearing was quiet and brave, and if he believed 
himself hardly dealt with, he said so only in private to 
a single person. 

York was chosen as his place of execution. He was 
drawn through the streets upon a hurdle, to xnkeia 
be hanged afterwards f rom the top of a tower. J™uJIii"'*'* 
On his way he told the people that he had ^J^^^S^J^ 
grievously oftended God, the king, and the ^"'■''» 
world. God he had offended in breaking his com- 
mandments many ways; the King's Majesty he had 
greatly offended in breaking his laws, to which every 
subject was bound ; and the world he had offended, 
" tor so nuich as he was the occasion that many a one 
had lost their lives, lands, and goods." At the 
scaffold he begged the people to pray for him, 
*^and divers times asking the King's Highness' foi^ 
giveness, the lord chancellor, the Lord of Norfolk, the 
lord privy seal, the Lord of Sussex, and all the world, 
after certain orisons he commended his soul to God." ^ 

1 A geiMn] amnesly was proclaimed immediately after. 
* Tlie noUble unkindneas of the people,** NoilUlc aaid, *' had beea abk 
TOi* m. 14 
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So we take leave of Robert Aake, closing his bnef 
greatness with a felon's death — an unhappy ending 1 
Yet, as we look back now, at a distance of three cen- 
turies, when tlie nohle and the base, tlie conquerors 
and the conquered, have been all lonp^ dead together, 
when nothing remains of any of them but the work, 
worthy or unworthy, which they achieved, and the few 
years which weak false hearts could purchase by deny* 
ing their faith and truckling to the time,^ appear in 
the retrospect in their proper insignificance, a man 
who risked and lost his life for a cause whieli he 
believed a just one, though he was mistaken in so 
believing it, is not among those whose fate deserves 
the most compassion, or whose career is least to be 
envied. 

The insurrection had sunk down into rest; but it 

had not been wholly in vain. So far as it was just it 
had prevailed : and hnnpy were they whose work was 
sifted lor them, who were permitted to accomplish so 
much only of tlieir intentions as had been wisely 
formed. If the reins of England had been seized by 

to have moved his Grace to have taken such punishment on the ofienden 
M might have been terrible far all men to hirre tiionght on that shoidd 

hereai1li>r have only heard the iinmos of sedition and rebellion. 

" Yet the kiii^^'s most royal Majesty, of his most tondor pity and f^reat 
desire tliat he hatli rather to preserve you from the stroke of Justice immi- 
nent upon your deserts, than to put you to the extremity of the same, 
tmsting and supposing that the punishment of a few oflTendera in reapect 
of the moltitude, which have sufl'ered only for an example to othen to 
avoid the like attemptations, will l)c sufficient for over to make all you and 
your posterities to eschew semblable ofVencos, of his inestimable goodness 
and pity is content by this general pruclamutiou to give and grunt to you 
■0, every of you, his general and free pardon.** — JloUi Ilotue M8, AS, 
98; 8kUe Papers, Vol I. p. 558. 

1 Like Cuthbert Ttmstall, for instance, who, when upbraided for denying 
his b»'1u'f in flu; Pope, said " he had never seen the time when he though 
to lose one drop of blood therefore, for sure he was that none of those that 
heretofore had a(l\ autagc by that authority would hare lost one penny U 
mm hn lUb.*' ^Tunatall to Pole: Bnnet's CoUteianea, p. 481 
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Aske and Darcy, their signal beacons ot' insurrection 
would have become blazing martyr-piles, shining dread- 
fully through all after-ages; and their names would 
have come down to posterity swathed in such epithets 
as cling, and will cling, for ever to the Gurdiners and 
the Alvas. 

While the noble Catholics were braving danojer in 
England, Reginald Pole sate at safe distance ^^^i*^ 
on his Lidge watch-tower, scenting the air and the * 
for the expected battle-field; and at length, u.-inaid 
hungry and disappointed, turning sullenly iMfa. 
away and ])reparing for flight. He had clung to hope 
till the last moment with desperate tenacity. He had 
laboured to inspire his friends in Italy with his own 
confidence. " The leaders of the faithful," he wrote 
to the Pope, had been duped and murdered ; but the 
hate of the people for the government had deepened 
in intensity. They were subdued for the instant by 
terror ; but their strength was unimpaired. They were 
furious at the kin«r's treachery."^ '* Twice," he wrote 
to Contarini, the children of Israel went up against 
Benjamin, and twice they were put to confusion, God 
having encouraged them to fight, and God permitting 
their defeat. The third time they prevailed. In like 
manner had the children of the Church been twice 
conquered, once God so willing it in Ireland, and now 
again in England. A third time they would take up 
their cause, and then they would triumph gloriously.'* * 
He knew what he meant. Already he was no win 
digging fresh graves for other victims ; secret b^'ken web 

. 1. •libra third 

messengers were passing between Liege and •nbrt. 

his mother, and his mother's family, and Lord Mon- 
tague and Lord Exeter were already contemplating 
1 EpkL Reg, PoL VoL U. |». 48. * Ibid, pu Si. 
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that tliird effort of wliich he spoke.^ " I do but desire 
to wait in this place/' he said, so long as the fimner 
waits for his crops. I have sown my seed. It will 
grow in its allotted time.*'* Contarini advised his 

return to Italy ; and the Pope believed also that the 
opportunity was passed. Pole himself, alternately 
buoyed up with hope and plunged in despondency, 
seemed at times almost delirious. He spread a wild 
HebeHeres rumour that the king had sent emissaries to 
murder him « The Pope believed him, and 
kiuhim, became more anxious for the safety of so 
valuable a life. Letters j)assed and repassed. He 
could not resign himself to relinquish his enter})rise. 
On the 21st of August he wrote that " the Eng- 
lish government had made itself so detested, and the 
King of Scotland was so willing to assbt, that witli the 
most trifling impulse a revolution would he certain." 
Events, however, so far, had not borne out his ex- 
pectations. He had promised liberally, but there had 
been no fulfilment ; and supposing at length that the 
chances of success were too slight to justify the risk 
And is re. of hls louffeT stav, Paul put an end to his 

Mlled by » 

tiM Pope. anxieties by sending him a formal recall. 

The disappointment was hard to bear. One only 

He has one comfort remained to him. Henry had been 
only eonwdft- 

Hon. evidently anxious that bis book should not be 
made known to tlie world. He might revise, intensify, 
and then publish it, and taste the pleasure of a safe 
revenge. 

1 Trials of Lord Montague and the ILmitiifl of Exeter s Baga ds B$ered$, 

« £^ Reg. Pot. Vol. II. p. 73. 

• Pole to Contarini, Ejnst. Vol. II. p. fit. I call the romour wild 
because there is no kind of evidence for it, and because the English resident 
at Antwerp, Joiui llulton, who was one of the persons accused by Pole, 
ma himadf the perBon to inlbini the Ung of llie atorf. — StaU Pap€f% 
VoLyiL|i.703. 
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Bat I have now to mention a minor di^ama of 
treachery winding into the interstices of the larger. 
When Pole first awoke serious suspicion by being 
raised to the Oardinalate, Michael, younger brother 

of Sir Georrre Tliroifinorton, voliinteored to Cromwell 
to go to Rome, make liis way into Poke's service', and 
become a spy upon his actions. His offer was ac- 
cepted. He went, and became Pole's sec- Michael 
rXry ; bat, instead of betmying his master, 
Le betrayed his employers; and to him the cromwei 
•* Liber de Unitate EcclesisB " was in all ^^J*^^ 
probability indebted for the fresh instalment on.i.i.Jyers. 
of scandals which were poured into it before publica- 
tion,^ and which have furnished material for the Cath- 
olic biographers of Henxy the Eighth. Throgmorton's 
ingenious duplicity enabled him to blind the English 
government through the spring and summer. He sup- 
plied them wdth reports in a high degree laudatory of 
the canhnal, athrniiiiij; entire confidence in the inno- 
cency of the legatine mission ; and if they were not mis- 
led as to Pole's purposes, they believed in the fidelity 
of the spy. It was not till the day before leaving Liege 
that he threw off disguise, and wrote to Cromwell in 
language which was at last transparent. 

The excellent intentions of the legate, he said, hav- 
ing been frustrated by events, and his pure and upright 
objects having been wickedly misconstrued, he was 
about to return to Rome. The Pope, whose Poiewiii 
gracious disposition towards England re- Hon.,, and 
mained unabated, had issued indulgences ubi^iSokf''^ 
through all Christendom for a general supplication 
that the Kino's Grace and the countrv mitrht return to 
the Church. These would be naturally followed by 8 

1 8m Aiywidnc to Volmne IT 
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rcliear^ul of tlie king's actions, and accompanied by 
censures. It was likely, in addition, that, on Pole's 
return to Rome, his Holiness would request his con- 
sent that bis book should be set in print, as it will 
be hard for him to deny, for the great confidence they 
have therein." " Hereof," Throgmorton coadaded, 

I have thought it necessary to advertise you, consid* 
ering the short departure of the legate, upon whose 
return, as you see, hangs both the divulgating of the 
censures, the putting ibrth of his book, and the seed* 
ing also of new ambassadors to all Christian princes. 
I suppose you have a great desure for a true knowledge 
unieM the ^ mittd and acts in this legacy. It makes 
raboiitto ni«»iiy men marvel to see the King's Grace so 
the Pop*. bent to his ruin, rather than to take some way 
to reconcile him. Your lordship may best think what 
is best to be done." ^ 

Cromwell's answer to this communication, though 
long, will not be thought too long by those who desire 
to comprehend the passions of the time, and with the 
time the mind of its ruling spirit. 

" I thought," was the abrupt commencement,*'^ " that 
cranweu the Singular goodness of the King's Highness 
H^i^ ii'i shewed unto you, and the great and singular 
that the clemency shewed unto that detestable traitor 
^ 'JSSr your maater, in promising him not only foi- 

have soft- . ^ . i p • /• i • " 

■ned Pole, givcucss, but also lorgcttuig 01 lus most 
shameful ingratitude, unnaturaliiess, conspiracy against 
his honour, of wliom he hath received no more, but 
even as much, and all that he hath — I thought, I say, 
that either this princely goodness might have brought 
Aat despi'i-atd rebel ^m bis so sturdy malice, blind* 

1 Michael Thro^rniorton to Cromwell: MS. penes me* 
* Cromwell to 1 hxogmorton : lioUa Uoust MS- 
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ness, and pervicacy, or else liuve encouraged you to be 
his Higbness's true and faithful subject. But oratieMi 
I now remember myself too late. 1 might 
better have juaged that so dishonest a mas- ^'^'riigu,^ 
ter could have but even such servants as 
you are. No, no ! loyalty and treason seliloiii dwell 
together. There can no taitliful servant so long abide 
the sight of so heinous a traitor to his prince. You 
could not all this season have been a spy for tlie king, 
but at some time your countenance should have de- 
clared your heart to be loyal. No ! Tou and your 
master have both well declared how little fear of God 
resteth in you, which, led by vain promise of promo- 
tion, thus against his laws work treason towards your 
natural prince and country, to serve an enemy of God, 
an enemy of all honesty, an enemy of right religion, 
a defender of iniquity, a merchant and occupier of all 
deceits. 

"You liave bleared mine eyes once. Yuur credit 
shall never more serve you so far to deceive Buthewiu 

, not Ihj ngala 

me the second tune. Xour part was to do as deceived, 
the king your sovereign lord had commanded you. 
Your praise was to be sought in obeying his Highnesses 
pleasure, and not in serving your foolish fiintasy. But 
now, to stick unto a rebel, to follow a traitor, to serve 
a friend of his which mortally hateth your sovereign 
lord, what folly is it to excuse such mad lewdness ? 
Your.good master, who has lately entered into the re- 
ligion which has been the ruin of all religion, poi® need 

, 1 1 . » 1 . 1 /» . 1 '^^^ trouble 

cannot, ye say, but be the king s high mend, ^^^j^^'^ ^^^^ 
He will, as ye write, declare unto the world beboondd- 
why the king taketh him for a traitor. In this tor. 

thing he needeth to travel never a deal. All j)rincea 
almost know how well he hath deserved this name * 
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yea the KiiijL^'is Highness is much beholden unto some 
of them from whom his Grace liath learned the godly 
enterprizes that this silly cardiDal went about. Now, 
if those that have mad^ him thus mad can also per 
suade him to print his detestable book, where one lie 
leapeth in l-vltv line on another's neck, he shall bf 
thei' as much buund to them for their irood counsel as 
his family to him for his wise dealing. He will, I trow, 
have as httle joy thereof as his friends and kinsfolk are 
like to take profit of it. Pity it is that the folly of one 
brainsick Pole, or, to say better, of one witless fool, 
shonid be the min of so great a family. Let him fol- 
low aiiiljition as fast as he can, these that little have 
ofiunded (saving that he is of their kin), were it not 
for the great mercy and benignity of the prince, should 
and might feel what it is to have such a traitor to their 
kinsman. Let his goodly book, the fruit of his whole 
ut him pub- study, come abroad, is there any man but 
llad^ai^***^*^' ^^^^^y ^'^'^^ accuse our })rince of too much 
InffflmSnr* <^'h'inency, and must marvel that no way is 
found to take away the author of such trai- 
tory ? Surely when answers shall be made to his mal- 
ice, there shall be very few but they will think as I do, 
tliat he hath as he deserv^th, if he be brought to a most 
shamefril death. Let him not think but though he can 
lie largely, there be some with us that can say truth of 
iiim. His praise shall be grief when men shall see 
the King's Highness's benefits towards him, and shall 
look upon bis good heart, his grateful mind, his desire 
to serve the king's honour. 

Let his lewd work go forth. After that let princes 
judge whether the king can take the author of so ik- 
raous a libel to be his true subject. Let the king's high 
benefits, and, which is far more to be esteemed, hia 
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singular bejievolence shewed unto him of a cliild, come 
and make their plea. Can he or you think any ground 
safe for him to stand in ? Hath he not just cause to 

tear lest every honest man should offer himself to re- 
veniie this so enunnous unkiiKhiess ? Shiill he not 
think every honest man to be liis foe ? Shall not his 
detestable acts, written in his conscience, evermore 
bring him to continual sorrow ? And ye know that, 
whensoever the king wilJ, his Highness may ti,. king 
bring it easily to pass that he shall tliink him- ^^a^rhimr* 
self scarce sure of his life, although he went Sthfp<5jS?i 
tied at his master's girdle. Thcj-e may be 
found %vays enough in Italy to rid a traitorous subject. 
Surely let him not think but, when justice can take no 
place by process of law at home, sometimes she may 
be enforced to take new means abroad. 

"Amongst all your* pi-etty news these are very 
j)le:isant, that the Bishop of Rome intendeth to make a 
lamentation to the world and to desire every man to 
pray that his old gains may return home again. Men 
will think that he has cause, or at least good time, to 
lament, not that the King of England hath pulled liis 
realm out of thraldom, but that a great part of the 
world is like to do the same. Many a man weepeth 
for less. We blame him not if he lament, llowbeit, 
doubt ye not he shall find some with us that shall bid 
him be a better man, though they bid him not be of 
better cheer. If your good master take upon bun to 
make this lamentation, as indeed I think there is no 
man that hath better cause to wail than he hath, as- 
sure ye him he shall lack no consolation. The Pope 
will desire the world to pray for the king! The i>oi>ewiu 

mi 1 • 1 •till 

The hypocrisy cometh even as it shonkl do, liing, i»fiof 



and standeth in place meet for it. The world mmistav 
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•uccewfui kuuwetli ri^lit well what other wiles he haa 

than he ^ 

hafwM^cb practised these three years. Thejr shall laugh 
rmiie to see his Holiness come to prayer because he 
cannot bring to pass that he most desireth. He 

that the last day went about to set all princes on his 
Grace's top, writing letters ibr the bringing of this to 
pass, shall he not now be thought holy that thus sud- 
denly casteth away his weapon and falleth to his beads ? 
If sinners be heard at any time, it is when they pray 
for good things. He shall not pray so h&t that we may 
return to errors, to the defence of tyranny, ungodli* 
ness, untruth, as we shall })ray tliat his (irace long 
may continue our most virtuous j)rin('e, and that hyp- 
ocrites never after these days shall reign over us. 

Michael, if you were either natural towards your 
r^mweu^ country or your family, you would not thus 
forThpog- shame all \ nur kin. I pray they bide but the 

morton and , __, . x /. i « i 

his master, shame ot it. This I am sure of, though tney 
bye and bye sull'er no loss of goods, yet the least suspi- 
cion shall be enou<xh to undo the «ireatest of them. I 
can no more, but desire that your master and you may 
acknowledge your detestable faults and be good wit- 
nesses of the king's high mercy. Te may turn. If 
ye do so I doubt not but the king will shew the world 
that he desireth nothing more than the saving of his 
subjects. If ye continue in your malice and perverse 
blindness, doubt not but your end shall be as of all 
traitors. I have done what I may to save you. I 
must, I think, do what I can to see you condignly pun- 
bhed. Grod send you both to &re as ye deserve— - 
either shortly to come to yomr allegiance, or else to a 
shameful death." 

The scene and the subject change. I must n( w 
lake my reader below the surface of outward events to 
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the tiudeiH^urrent of the war of opinions, where the 
forces were generated which gave to the time its life 
and meaning. Without some insight into this region, 
history is buf a dnmb show of phantoms ; yet, when 

we gaze into it with our best efforts, wc catcli hut un- 
certaiu iuiajj;e.s and fkx-tifig jiicturos. In palace and 
cottage, in village church and metropolitan cathedral, 
at the board of the Piivj Council or in the road-side 
alehouse, the same questions were discussed, the same 
passions were agitated. A mysterious change was in 
process in the minds of men. They knew not what it 
was — they could not control its speed or guide its di- 
rection. The articles and the settlement of 1536 were 
already buried under the froth of the insurrection. 
New standing-ground was to be sought for, only in its 
turn to slip away as it seemed to be gained ; and the 
teachers and the taught, the governors and the gov- 
erned, each se|)arate human being, left to his own di- 
rection, was whirled along the ra})ids which formed the 
passage into a new era. A few scenes out of this 
strange time have been preserved for us in the records. 
They may pass one by one before us like the pictures 
in a magic slide. 

The first figure that appears is a " friar mendicant, 
living hv the alms of the king's subjects, Thefria™ 
forming himseli' to the fiishions of the people." who win 
He is going about from house to house, lUbtrMived. 
and when he comes to aged and simple people ho 
will say to them, * Father or sister, what a world this 
is I It was not so in your father's days. It is a peril- 
ous world. They will have no pilgrimages. They will 
not we should pray to saints, or fast, or do any good 
deeds. Oh Lord, have mercy on us ! I will live as 
uy fore&thers have done. And I am sure jom 
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fiithers and friends were good, and ye have followed 
them hitherto. Coiitinae as ye have done, and believe 
as they believ^.* '* * 

The friar disappears. A neighbour of the new opm- 
TheProteft- ions, who lias seen hiin eome and oro, takes 

tant'Ropia- , . \ 11,. /-^ 

k)nof the his place, and then Ix'trnis an aririiinent. Une 

faith of his * . '7 

btherp. says '* my father's laith shall be my faith." 
And the other, hot and foolish, answers, " Thy father 
was a liar and is in hell, and so is my father in hell 
also. My &ther never knew Scripture, and now it is 
come forth." ^ 

The slide a(i;ain moves. We are in a village church. 
Church and there is a wiiulow m>i'2tiously painted, 

windows . . ® . . 

eonteining representiiiir tlie various events in the life 
of Bedwt. and death of Thomas a Becket. The king sits 
on his throne, and speaks fiercely to his four knights. 
The knights mount their horses and gallop to Canter- 
bury. The archbishop is at vespers in the quire. The 
kni<j;hts sti'ide in and smite him dead. Then follows 
the retribution. In the great central compartment of 
the window the haucrhty prince is kneeling naked be- 
fore the shrine of the martyr, and the monks stand 
round him and beat him with their rods. All over 
England in such images of luminous beauty the mem- 
ory of the gicat victory ^ of the clergy had been perpet- 

^ RotMirt Waxd to Cromwell: M8» State Peper Q^e, second series, Vol. 

XLVI. 

* Depositions relating to the Protestants in Yorkshire: MS. Slate i^nper 
<^ce, second series, Vol. XVIII. 

t TbA monkish pootrjr was pressed into the service. The .^bilowing ii 
ffrom a 1\TS. in**Balliol College, Oxford. It is of the date, periiaiM.. ol 
H«U7 VIL 

'* Listt'Ti, lonllinfTS, botli ^rrc it uiid small, 
I will t<'ll vcu w wini !( r f ilf, 

How liol>- CUurvU van brougUt in bale, 
Oiiun aiago& I^JurUL. 

'* The greatest olerke io this land, 
ThMuas of Caoterbuiy I 
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nated.^ And now the particular church u WcKxi- 

itock, the court is at the park, and day after 

day, notwithstandino^ the dangerous iieitrh- th«pArfah 

1 1 1 • 1 1 1 • 1 p 1 ^'hurcli nt 

bouriioud, in tJie church aisles groups oi people Wi^^uttx-k 
assemble to gaze upon tlie window, and priests aud par 
doners expatiate with an obvious application on the 
glories of the martyr, the Churcirs victory, and the 
humiliation of the king. Eager ears Uston; eager 
tongues draw comparisons. A groom irom the court is 
lounging among the crowd, and iiiteirupts the speak- 
ers somewhat disdainlulh' ; he says that lie sees no 
more reasou why Becket was a saint than Robin Hood. 
No word is mentioned of the profanity to Henry ; but 
a priest carries the story to Gardiner and Sir William 
Paulet The groom is told that he might as well rea- 
son of the king's title as of St. Thomas's ; forthwith he 
is hurried oiX under cliarge of iieresy to the Tower ; 
and, a])peaHng to Cromwell, tliere follows a storm at 
the council table.^ 

aiidn he was wltli wIcinA hand, 
Malontm potentUL. 

*'The kni^jht" wen- scut from Henry tiMkSlift 
That day tlivy did a wickeU thing i 
Wickvd men without le4llgf 
Per regis impwia* 

"They Bou^lit i\w bishop all about, 
Within liis iwl uc and without: 
Of Jt^u Christ tiicy had HO doubl, 
Pro 8U& malicift. 

" Th«y oponcd their mouths woundilj wkto, 
^hey «paku to him with much pxida: 
* Traitor ! hero slialt thou abide, 
Fercuti mortis tscdia.' 

** Before the altar he kneeled down, 
And thete they pared his erown, 
And stirr<>il hin braines up and dowa, 
Optjuis ( oeli gsiudia," 

1 Ward to Cromwell; .S^-^ P>ijn'r 0//<< < , second serieSi Vol XLVLj 
mtee Coverdalc to Crumwell: ibid. Vol. VIL 

< Wfliiam Umpton to Cromwell: MB, 8taU Papw Office^ second seiiM 
Vel. XLV. 
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We are next at Worcester, at the Lady Chapel, on 
^Lady the eve of the AssnmplioD. There is a 
woveestor. fsmous image of the Virgin there, and to 

check the superstition of the people the gorgeous dress 
has been taken off by CromweH's order. A citizen of 
Worcester approaches the figure : " Ah, Lady," he 
cries, " art thou stri])ped now ? I have seen the day 
that as clean men had been stripped at a pair of g^ows 
as were they that stripped them." Then he kisses the 
image, and turns to the people and says, *' Ye that be 
Jis}»osed to offer, the figure is no worse than it was be- 
fore," " having a remorse unto her." * 

The common treads close upon the serious. On a 
summer evening a group of villagers are sitting at the 
door of an alehouse on Windermere ; a certain master 
Alexander, a wandering ballad - singer, is making 
merry with them." A neighbour Isaac Dickson saun- 
ters up and joins tlie party. 

" Then the said Isaac connnanded the said minstrel 
to sing a song he had sung at one Fairbank's lionse in 
Grossthwaite, in the county of Westmoreland, in die 
time of the rebellion, which song was called ' Crum- 
mock,' * which was not convenient, which the said min- 
strel utterly denied. The said Isaac commanded the 
said minstrel au-ain in a violent manner to siiiix the sons 
called ' Cromwell,' and the said minstrel saii he would 
"Ttomin- sin^ none such : and then the said Isaac 
vuimam,** pulled the mmstrcl by the arm, and smote 
him about the head with the pummel of a dagger, 
and the same song the minstrel would not sing to die 
for. The third time the said Isaac commanded the 

1 MS. State Papn- Ojjicc, second series, Vol. XLVI. 

* Crunurock Water is a lake in Cumberland. The point of the song 
Wilt htv« some pla^ on the name <^ Cromwell, pronounced as of old 
» OnmmtIL" 
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minstrel to sing the same song, and the minstrel 
said it would turn them both to auger, and would not. 
And then did Isaac call for a cup of ale, and bade the 
miDstrel sing again^ which he always denied; then 
Isaac took the minstrel by the beard and dashed the 
cup of ale in his face ; also, he drew his dagger and harf 
master Willan, being the bust of tlie said liouse, soi <! 
luul grievously in the thigh, in rescuing of the said 
minstrel." ^ 

Again, we find accounts of the reception which the 
£nglish fiJble met with in country parishes. 

A circle of Protestants at Wincanton, in Somerset- 
shire, wrote to Cromwell complaining of the curate, 

who would not teach them or preach to them, but 
" gave his time and attention to dicing, carding, bowl- 
ing, and the cross waster." In their desire for spirit- 
ual food they applied to the rector of the next parish, 
who had come occasionally and given them a sermon, 
and had taught them to read the New Testament; 
wlien suddenly, on Good Friday, ''the un- xiie un- 
thrifty curate entered the pulpit, where he SS'Sf^r. 
had set no foot ibr years," and " admonish- 
ed his parishioners to give no credence to the new* 
fangled fellows which read the new books.'* They be 
like knaves and Pharisees,'* he said ; they be like a 
dog that gnaweth a marry-bone, and never cometh to 
the pith, therefore avoid tlieir company ; and 'f any 
man will preach the New Testament, if I may heaj him, 
T am ready to tight with him incontinent; " and "iu" 
deed," tlie petitioners said, he applyeth' in such wise 
his school of fence so sore continually, that he feareth 
rII his parishioners." ^ 

1 R,ylh Home MS. first series, G83. 

^ MS, 8taU Pajmr Ojjae^ secoud series, Vol. AJuViU. 
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So the parish clerk at Hastings made a speech to the 
The parish cuii triViiutioii Oil tlie faiilts of tlic translation. 

clerk at ^ ^ 

uastiags "It taught hercsv," he said ; " it tauo;ht that 

lectures on , ^ ~ 

tbatmnBift. a |)rie8t might have a wife by God's law. 

tiOD of tlw 1 O J 

Btbto. He trusted to see the day that the book called 
the Bible, and all its maintainers and upholders, slionld 
be brent." ^ 

Here, again, is a complaint from the parishioners :f 
Langham in Essex, against their village potentate, a 
person named Vigourous, who with the priest oppressed 
and ill-used tliem. 

Upon Ascension day last past did two maidens sit 
School their pew or school in the church, as all 

miniena ^ hoiicst aud vlrtuous pci'soiis usc to do in 

LMIgfafl 



readini{ the 
BngUd 



matins time, saying their matins together 
upon mi Jingiish primer. Vigourous this 
seeing was sore angry, in so much tliat therefore, and 
for nothing else, he did bid the maidens to avoid out of 
the church, (calling them) errant whores, with such 
other odious and spiteful words. And ftirther, upon a 
time within this year, one of Vii£()urons's servants did 
quarrel and hrawl with other children many, whom he 
called heretics ; and as children be light and wanton, 
they called the said servant again Pharisee. Upon this 
complained Robert Smyth of our town to Vigouixius, 
saying that it was against reason that the great fellow 
his servant should quarrel and fight with children. 
VVhereiipor Vigourous said to his servant, * See that 
thou do cut otl' their ears, oh errant whoreson, if they 
so call thee hereafter ; and if thou lack a knife, I shall 
give thee one to do it. And if thou wilt not thus do, 
tikxm shalt no longer serve me.' " ^ 
On the other hand, the Protestants gave themaelvei 

I IL:dis Uomc MS. A 2. 30. » ihtd. 
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no pains to make their heterodoxy decent, or to spare 
the flings of their antf^onists. To call a spade a 

bj)ade," and a roi^nu' a romu', were Protestant axioms. 
Their favourite \veaj»(>ns were mvstery ])lay.s, Tbei»rot«»- 
which they acted up and down the country in ^"^t^^^ 
bams, in taverns, in clianil)ers, on occasion, 
bsfore the vicar-general himself; ^ and the language of 
these, as well as the lanuuacre of their own daily Hfe, 
stiemed constructed as if to pour scorn on the old belief. 
Men enga<fed in a nioi'tal strife usually s])eak jtlainly. 
Blunt words strike home ; and the eupluiism w^hieii, in 
more ingenious ages, discovers that men mean the same 
thing when they say opposite things was as yet un- 
known or unappreciated. We have heard something 
of the popular impieties, as they were called in the 
complaints of convocation. I add a few more expres- 
sions taken :it ranch)ni from tlie depositions, xhe Prot«- 
One man said he would as soon see an 
oyster-shell above the priest's head at the "i"^'^*' " 

1 Yery few of tho!*e nro now knOAvn to be in existcncf. KVn 'n .Sr^//v m 
cne of the be.nt. It would be excellent if reduced to rca-nn.iliif 1. nj^Mn. 
The fury which tlie raysteiy plays excited in the Catholic party i^4 a siitli- 
dent proof of the effect which they produced. An interesting letter ta 
Cromwell, from the author of some of (hem, is among the Stnte Papers. 1 
find no further mention of him: — 

"The Lord make you tlu; instruimnt o\ iny lu lji, Lonl ('rdniwell, that I 
may have liberty to preach the truth. I dedicate and otier to your lordship 
ft 'ReA'erend receiving of the sacrament,* as a lenten matter declared hy 
six children, representing Christ, the word of God, Paul, Austin, a child, a 
man called Ignorancy, as a secret thing that shall have an end — once re- 
heai-sed afore your eyes. The pric«t8 in Suffolk will not receive me into 
their churches to preach ; but have disdained me ever since i made a play 
against the Pope's councillon, Error, collyclogger <^ conscience, and lu 
creduli^*. I have made a play called A Rude CommMtUs. I am making 
•f airather, called Tht Womnn on ike Rock^ in the fire of faith refinii: % tad 
a pnrpinpf in tlie true piirfjato y, never to be seen but of your lordship'i 
eye. Aid me, for ( lirist'» sake, that I may preach Christ." — Thomas 
Wylley, fatherless and forsaken: MS. State Paptr Oj/Ue, second series, 
?oLL. 

VOL. III. 15 
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Bacring time as the wafer. If a knave priest could 
make God, then would he hire one such Grod-maker foi 
a year, and give him twenty pounds to make fishes and 
fowls."* Anotlicr said that "if he had the cross that 
Christ died on, it should be the first block he would 
rive to tlie tire for any virtue that was in it." Another. 
" that a sliipload of friars' girdles, nor a dungcart fall 
of friars' cowls and boots, would not help to justifica • 
tion." 

On botli sides the same obstinate English nattir«* 

was stirred into enerfjetic hate. 

Or, once more to turn to the surviving abbeys, here, 
too, each house was " divided against itself, and could 
The Abbot stand." The monks of Stratford com- 
tl^^ plained to Sir Thomas Cholmondley that 
monks ilr ^^^^^ a^^* oxcommunicated them for 
TOUTeit' breach of oath in revealing convent secrets 
Mandait. ^|^^» roval visitors. Their allegiance, the 

brave abbot had said, was to the superior of tbeir order 
abroad, not to the secular sovereign in England. He 
cared nothing for acts of jm.rliament or king's commis- 
sions. The king could but kill him, and death was a 
small matter compared to ])eijury.* Death, therefore, 
he resolutely risked, and in some nianner, we know 
not how, he escaped. Another abbot with the same 
courage was less fortunate. In the spring and summer 
of 1537 Wobum Abbey was in high coniiision. Tho 
brethren were trimming to the times, anxious merelj* 
for secular habits, wives, and freedom. In the midst of 
them, Robert Hobbes the abbot, who in the past yesr 
had accej)ted the oath of supremacy in a moment of 
weakness, was lyino; worn down with sorrow, unable tu 
govern liis convent, or to endure the burden of his 

1 BoBi floute 3f8. A2, 80. • M8. State Paper Offitt, 
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conscience. On Passion Snnday in that spring, dying 
as it seemed of a broken heart, ho callt'd the Tjie^t^bot 
fraternity to his side, and exliortcd tlicni to 
charity, and prayed them to be obedient to 
their vows. Hard eyes and mocking lips were all the 
answer of the monks of Wobum. ^ Then, being in a 
great agony, the abbot rose up in his bed, and cried out, 
ind said, ' I would to God it would please Him to take 
me out of this wretched world, and I would 1 had died 
with the jjood men that have sutTered death for lioldinji 
with the Pope. My conscience — my conscience doth 
grodge me for it.' " Abbot Hobbes should have his 
wish. Strength was left him to take ap his JjJ^^ 
sross once more where he had cast it down, and diM. 
Spiteful tongues carried his words to the council, and 
the law, remorseless as destiny, Hung its meshes o\ er 
him on the instant. He was swe])t up to London and 
interrogated in the usual form — " Was he the king's 
snbject or the Pope's ? '* He stood to his fiiith like a 
man, and the scafiPold swallowed him.^ 

So went the world in England, rushing forward, 
rockincr and reelinor in its course. What hand could 
guide it! Alone, perhaps, of living men, the king still 
believed that unity was possible — that tiiese Thejung^ 
headstrong spirits were as horses broken loose, unity, 
which could be caught- again and harnessed for the 
nad. For a thousand years there had been one faith in 
Western Christendom. From the Isles of Arran to 
tlie Darube thirtv generations had followi'd each other 
lo the grave who iiad held all to the same convictions, 
who had prayed all in the same words. What was 
this that had gone out among men that tliey were so 
changed ? Why, when he had but sought to cleanse 

Boik Bmu MS, first aeries ; MS. CoUon. O/oopalrx, E 4. 
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tlie dirt from off the temple, and restore its original 
beauty, should the temple itself crumble into ruins ? 

The sacraments, the Divine mysteries, had exbted 
QuMtioitfon in the Church for fifteen centuries. For all 

tbs nftture 

*mi number tliosc a<j;es tliev liad been supposed to be the 
of the Kaon- . . ^ , . , , , ^ , . , 1 

meuts. rivulets whieli watered the eartli with tUe 
graees of the Spirit. After so long experience it 
should have been at least possible to tell what they 
were, or how many they were ; but the question mas 
suddenly asked, and none could answer it. The bish« 
ops were a})})liL'd to. liiti'rrooatories were sent round 
among tlicni for o[)ini()ns, and sunie said tliere were 
tlu'ee sacraments, some seven, some a hundred. The 
Archbishop of York insisted on the apostolical succes- 
sion ; the Archbishop of Canterbury believed that 
priests and bishops might be nominated by the crown, 
The r«ii ^6 that was so aj^pointed needed no con- 

L'mMtttM secratiun, lur his a[)[)()intinent was suHicient.^ 
trin^tn*" Transubstantiatiun remained ahnost the only 
iI'^om rlT'^ doctrine beyond the articles of the three creeds 
agroeineat. wliich a powerful majoHty was agreed.^ 

^ Answers to Questions on the Sacnunoita by the Bishops: BtimeVs 

CoUeclanea, p. 114, 

- In one of the ablest anil most liboral papers wliich was drawn up ftt 
this time, a papur su liberal indued tui lu urguc I'roui tlie etymology of the 
word presbyter that " lay seniors, or antient men, might to some intents 
be called priests,** I find this passage upon the eucharist: As concenting 
the grace of consecration of the body of our Lord in form of bread a!! l 
wire, we beseecli your (Jnu t^ that it nuiy be prohiltiled to all tc per- 

«uadc aa ' manner of jjenson to ihinli that these words of our iMiV<ter Chrisif. 
when Ue took bread and bleat it and brake it, and gave it to his disciples, 
Mid said, Take, and eat ye^ this is my body that shall be betrayed for you,' 
ought to be understood fignxatively. For since He that spake those words 
is of power to perform them literally, thoiii^li no mau's reason may know 
^ow that may be, yet they must l)i lie\ e it. And .surely they that believe 
that God was of power to make all the world of noi.ght, may lightly 
ielieve he was of power to make of bread his very body.'* — Theologuvi 
M88,JioUiffaiut 
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Somethkg, however, must be done. Another siate* 
inent nmst be made of the doctrine of the 
Chnrch of England — if the Church of Eng- meemary. 

land were to pretend to })ossess a doctrine — more 
i'omj)lete than the last. The slander ninst be j>nt 
to silence which confoundeti independence with heresy ; 
the clergy must be provided with some guide to their 
teaching which it should be penal to neglect. Under 
orders, therefore, from the crown, the bishops agreed 
at last upon a body of practical divinity, which was 
published under the title of" The Bishop's Book," oi 
"the Institution of a Christian Man." It ciTiuinsti- 
consisted of four commentaries, on the creed, chriflti^'^ 
the sacraments, the ten commandments, and 
the Lord*s prayer, and in point of language was beyond 
question the most beautiful composition which had as 
yet appeared in Enixlisli prose. The doctrine was mod- 
erate, yet more Catholic, and, in the matter ot" the sac- 
raments, less ambiguous than the articles of 1530. 
The mystic number seven was restored, and the nature 
of sacramental grace explained in the old Dootnucof 

^ , *^ sacramental 

manner. Yet there was a manuest attempt, 



ratlier, perhaps, in tendency than in positive statement, 

to unite the two ideas of s^nnbolic and instrumental 
efficacy, to indicate that tlie ^i-ace conveyed throuirh 
the mechanical form was the spiritual instruction indi- 
lated in the form of the ceremony. The union among 
ihe bishops which appeared in the title of the book was 
in appearance only, or rather it was assumed by the 
will of the king, and in obedience to his orders. When 
the doctrines had been determined bv the bench, 1k^ 
even thought it necessary to admonish the composers 
to observe their own lessons. 

Experience," he wrote to them, '^has taught us 
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that it IS innch better for no laws to be made, than when 
ThoWnp's many be well made none to be ke()t ; and 
eximrtation ^^.^^^ m\\v\\ bi'ttor iiotliino; slicuhl be 

W«h»p«. written conceriiiiio; relioion, than when nuinv 
tilings be well written nothing of them be taught and 
observed. . • • Our commandment is, therefore, that 
70U agree in jonr preaching, and that vain praise of 
crafty wits and worldly estimation be laid aside, and 
true religion songht for. You serte God in your call- 
ing, and not your own glory or vile profit. We will 
no correcting of things, no oIoshcs that take away the 
text ; being much desirous, notwitli standing, that if in 
any place you have not written so plainly as yon might 
have done, in your sermons to the people yon utter all 
that is in God's Word. We will have no more thwart- 
ing — no more contentions whereby tlie people are 
much more sot against one anotlier tlian any taketh 
profit by such undiscreet doctrines. We liad much 
sooner to pray you than command you, and if the first 
will serve we will leave out the second. Howbeit, we 

ill widhera ^'^^ preachers agree ; for 
■ene; if any shall dissent, let him that will defend 

the worser part assure himself tliat he shall run into 
our displeasure." ^ 

" The wind bloweth where it listeth, and we hear 
the sound thereof, but we cannot tell whence it comcth 
nor whither it goeth, so is every one^ that is bom of 
the Spirit.'' Henry would have the bishops agreo; 
as easily could he bind the winds, and bid them blow 
at his pleasure. Under conditions, and within limits 
v^hich he did not imaiiine, some measure of the agree- 
ment which he desired would be at last accomplished 
when the time and season would permit. Meanwhile* 

1 Henij ym tr the Bishops: RotU fftrnte M8. A 16. 
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llioogh his task was an impossible one, it ^as better to 

try and fail than to sit bj and let the dissen- i he wui 
sions rage. Nor was Henry a man to submit fi"eVaJj,|ot 
patiently to failure. He would try and try 
again ; when milder methods were i^nsaccessful he 
won d try with bills of six articles, and pains and penal- 
ties. He was wrestling against destiny ; yet then, now, 
and ever, it was and remains true, that in this great 
matter of reliixion, in which to be riiiht is the first con- 
dition of being riglit in anything — not variety of opin- 
ion, but unity — not the equal licence of the wise and 
the foolish to choose theur belief, but an ordered Jiar- 
mony, where wisdom prescribes a law to ignorance, is 
the rule which reasonable men should most desire foi 
themselves and for mankind. 

But if Heiirv erred, his errors mi<xht find excuse in 
the multitude of business which was crowded u])on him. 
Insurrection and controversy, foreign league s, and Papal 
censures did not exhaust the number of his difficulties. 
All evil things in nature seemed to have combined to 
thwart him. 

In the first few years after he became king, he had 
paid particular attention to the navy. He ^j'f J^^^^j^ 
had himself some skill as a naval engineer, English nary, 
and had conducted experiments in the construction of 
hulls and rigging, and in ship artillery. Other matters 
had subsequently called off his attention, and especially 
since the commencement of the Reformation every mo- 
ment ]iad brouglit with it its own urgent claims, and the 
dockyards liad fallen into decay. The finances had been 
straitened by the Irish wars, and from motives of econ- 
omy the ships which the government possessed had 
bllen many of them out of commission, and were rot- 
ting in harbour. A few small vessels were kept on the 
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coast of Ireland; but iu the year 1536 there was 
scarcely in all the Channel a single royal cruiser carry- 
ibe Iceland ^"g Engh'sh flag. Materials to man a 

fleet existed :un})l y in the fishermen who went 
year alter year in vast numbers to Icelanrl and to Ire- 
luiid,^ — hardy sailors, wdio, taught by necessity, ^vont 
always armed, and had learnt to fight as well as to 
worli ; but, from a neglect not the less injurious be- 
canse intelligible, the English authority in their own 
Pi»u5jinthe Waters had sunk to a shadow. Pirates 
ObAiuMi. swarmed along the coasts — entering fearlessly 
into the harbours, and lying there in careless security. 
The war breaking out between Charles and Francis, 
the French and Flemish ships of war captured prizes or 
fought battles in the mouths of English rivers, or under 
the windows of English towns ; and through preying 
upon each other as enemies in the ordinary sense, both 
occasii iially made prey of heretic Eni-lish as enemies 
of the Church. While the courts of Brussels and Paris 
Kngiish fish- ^^^^ making professions of goodwill, the 
piun'S'by cruisers of both governments openly seized 
^'/.^"'^ English traders and plundered English fishing 
K«ni»Bi- vessels, and Henry had for many months been 
compelled by the insurrection to submit to these aggres- 
sions, and to tnist his subjects along the coasts to such 
inadequate defences as they could themselves provide. 
A French galliass and galleon came into Dartmouth 

1 The Iceland fleet is con.stantly mentioned in the Ri cords Viefore t"ii« 
discovery of Newl'oundland, Iceland was the great resort of Knglish lisber- 
men. Tho«e who would not venture so long a voyage, fished the coasts of 
Cork and Kerry. When Skeilington was beslcpcin^ Dungarvon, in 1535, 
Oevonslnre ^i^hinl; sniricks, which were accidentally in the neighhourho >d, 
•jlockaded the harbour for him. The south of Ireland nt the same time vras 
^he regular resort of Spaniards with the same object. Sir Anthony St. 
Leger s^d that as many us two or three hundred sail might sometimes bl 
reen tt once in Valentia harbour. — &ale Pepert, Vol. Y. p. 443, &c,. 
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harbour and attempted to cot out two merchantmen 
which were lying there ; the mayor attacked them in 
boats and beat them off : * but the harbours unpn)Uct«d 

• 1 1 > 1 1 1 state of the 

m gLMierul were poorly (letendetl, aiicl stran(i;e iiarbooM. 
scenes occasionally took place in their waters. John 
Arundel, of Trerice, reports the following story tc< 
Cromwell : " There came into Falmoutli haven a fleet 
of Spaniards, and the day after came four ships of 
Dieppe, men-of-war, and the Spaniards shot into the 
Frenchmen, and the Frenchmen shot into the Battle b«. 

ci • I 11* 1 twp«'n the 

Spaniards, and durnii!; three hours o;reat ^uns Fn-nchanii 
sliot between tliein, and the rrenelnnen were ianuia 

11 1 • 1 11 11 Falmouth 

glad to come higher u|) the haven ; and the bwbour. 
morrow after St. Paul's day the Spaniards came up to 
assault the Frenchmen, and the Frenchmen came up 
almost to the town of Truro, and wont arrround there. 
I wertt to the admiral of the S|)aniards and commanded 
him to keep the king's peace, and not to follow further ; 
but the Spaniard would not, l)ut said ' I will have 
them, or I will die for it.' And then the Spaniards 
put their ordnance in their boats, and shot the French 
admiral forty or sixty shots during a long hour, the 
gentlemen of the city, Mr. Killigrew and Mr. Trefusis, 
and others, taking pleasure at it. Then 1 went to the 
Spaniards and told them to leave their shooting, '.r I 
would raise the country u})on them. And so the Span- 
iards left. My Loi'd, I and all the country will desire 
the King*s Grace that we may haye blockhouses made 
upon our haven." * 

Pirates were enemies to which the people were ac- 
customed, and they could in some measure cope with 

1 JUS. State Pttpi r Ojjke^ second series, V^'. XXIV. 
* Ibid Vol. I. On the other hand the F^cfa cat out • FlemiBb ddp 
Portsmouth, and another from Southampton. 
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them ; but commissioned vessels of war had now con- 
descended to pirates' pmctices. Sandwich boatmen 
were pillaged by a Flemish cruiser in tlie Downs in tlie 
autumn of* 1536.^ A smack belonging to Deal was 
twice boarded and robbed by a Flemish oihcer of high 
rank, the admirrl of the Sluys.^ 

The king had for several years been engaged in 
BMgwptt- mal vmtT a harbour of refuge at Dover. The 
Dorer. n'orkmen saw Knahsh traders oil tlie coast, 
and even the very vessels wliicH brought tbe iron and 
timber for ^he harbour-piers, plundered by French and 
Flemings under their eyes;^ and the London mer- 
«:hant8 declared, that, although the country was nomi- 
nally r.t peace, their ships could not venture out of 
port duless the government wouKl undertake their 
Redrftw^ convoy.* Tlic remonstrances which were 
.btftintd. made, of course in loud terms, at Paris and 
Brussels, were received witli verbal apologie?, and the 
queen regent gave orders that her cruisers should cease 

1 RoB$ House MS. A 2. 80. 

- The inventor)' of his losMS vrhich was sent in by the captain is notice- 
»ble, as sliowinp^ th« equipment of a Channel fishing vessel. — One last of 
herring, worih 4/. Vis. Tliiec liagbuslios, lbs. In money, 1/. 10*-. 8t/. Two 
long bows, 4s. Two bills and a sheaf of arrows, 3«. 8f/. A pair of new 
boots leather, d«. 4dL Two baireb of doable beer, 8f. Ad. Four mantles 
of Meze, 12«. A bonnet, U. 2d. In bread, candles, and other necessaries, 
2s The second time, one hogshead of doable beer,Os. — itfiS. Stefe Paper 
Ol/ice, second scries, Vol. XXV' III. 

8 Sir Thomas (Jheyne writes to Cromwell: *' I have received letters from 
Dover that the Frenchmen on the sea hath taken worth 2000/. of goods 
linoe the kmg bring there, and a man<o^war of Dieppe and a pinnace took 
the king's bargi 'hat carries the timber for his Highness's work there, and 
robbed and .spo.iL'd the ship and iiu'ii of money, victuals, clnthcs, ropes, 
ind b'fi tlicni not so njiich as tlicir conipas";. And another Frenchman took 
Bway a pink in Dover roads and carried lier away. And on Tuesday last a 
great fleet of Flemings men-of-war met with my Lord Lisle^s ship, laden 
with wool to Flanders, and one of them took all the victuals and ordnanus* 
Thus the king's subjects b> robbcid and spoiled eveiy day." — ifA JSiaU 

taper Oljin, second series. Vol. VI. 
* 3.»r William Fitzwilliam to Cromwell: MS. SuUe Paper Oj/ice 
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their outraoi:cs : but either their commanders believed 
that tlieir conduct would be secretly winked at, or they 
could not be convinced that heretics were not lawful 
game ; or perhaps the zealous subjects of the Catholic 
powers desired to precipitate the sluggish action of 
their governments. At any rate, the same insolenceo 
continued, and no redress could be obtained. 

Henrj could not afford to declare war. The ex- 
chequer was ill-fumished. The rebellion had con- 
sumed the subsidy, and the abbey lands had as yet 
returned little profit either by their rentals or by sale. 
The country, however, had not yet sunk so low as to 
be unable to defend its own coasts and its own traciers. 
SufHcient money was found for the inunediate purpose, 
and a small but admirably equipped fleet was ^ smau 
fitted out silently at Portsmouth. Sir Thomas flS^^ovtat 
Seymour, the queen's brother, Sir George P^w'mottflu 
Carew, Sir John Dudley, and Christopher Coo, a 
rough English sailor, were a})j)ointed to the command ; 
and, when the ships were ready, they swept out into 
the Channel. Secrecy had been observed as far as 
possible, in hope of taking the offenders by surprise. 
The greater number of them had, unhappily, been 
warned, and had escaped to their own harbours ; but 
Coo shortly brought two pirate prizes int(. Rye. The 
people of Penzance, one August afternoon, heard the 
thunder of distant cannon. Carew and Seymour, 
searching the western coast, had come on the traces 
of four French ships of war, which had been plunder* 
ing. They came up wit1i th( 'VCL in Mounts ^ Prenoh 
Bay, and, closing against heavy odds, they puifj-^jn 
fought them there till night. At daybreak, Mourn* Baj 
Dne of the four lay on the water, a sinking wreck. 
The others had crawled away in the darkness, and 
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came no more into English waters.^ Dudley had 
beon even more fortunate. *^As he was lying be- 
tween the Needles and the Cowe," there came a letter 

to him from the Mayor of Rye, " that the Flem- 
ings liad boarded a merchant-ship belonging to than 
port, and had taken goods out of her valued at three 
hundred pounds." That hearing," he said, in his 
despatch to Henry, •* I, with another of your Grace's 
ships, made all the diligence that was possible towards 
tiie said coast of Rye ; and, as it chanced, the wind 
served us so well that we were next niorninjr betore 
day against the Combe, and there we heard news that 
the said Flemings were departed the day before. 
Aetkmia Then we prepared towards the Downs, for 
tiMDowaf. ^jjg wind served for that place, and there we 
found lying the admiral of the Sluys, with one ship 
in his company besides himself, being both as well 
trimmed for the war as I have lightly seen. And 
when I had perfect knowledge that it was the admiral 
of the Sluys, of whom I had heard, both at Hye and 
at Portsmouth, divers robberies and ill-demeanours by 
him committed against your Highness's subjects, then 
I coiinnandc'd niv master to brino; mv shii) to an 
anchor, as nigh to the said admiral as he could, to tlie 
intent to liave had some communication with him ; 
who incontinent put liimself and all his men to de>« 
fence, and neither would come to communication nor 
would send none of his men aboard of me. And 
when I saw what a great brag they set/'upon it — for 
they made their drunisalt to strike alarum, and every 
man settled them to fight — I caused my master 
gunner to loose a piece of ordnance, and not touched 

^ Sir William Godolphin to CromveU. M8, AbUe Paper Office, memi 
ierieSiYol. XIII. 
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him by a good sj ace ; but he sent one to my ship, and 
mocked not with me, for lie brake down a })art of the 
decks of my shi]), and hurt one of my gunners very 
sore. That done, I trifled no more with him, but 
caused mv master to lay her aboard; and Theaojuimi 
so, witbm a little tight, she was yielded, gip^jo'jjjj^^ 
Dudley's second «hip had been engaged Dudley. 
;vith the other Fleming ; but the latter, as soon as the 
admiral was taken, slipped her cable and attempted 
to escape. Tlie Englishman stood after her. Both 
ships vanished up Channel, scudding before a gale of 
wind ; but whether the Dutchman was brought back 
a prize, or whether the pursuer followed too iar, and 
found himself, as Dndlev feared, cau^lit on a lee shore 
• off the Holland flats, i\w Kecords are silent.^ Pirates, 
however, and over-zealons privateers, in these and 
othei- eucouuters, were taught their lesson ; and it did 
not, for some time, require to be repeated : " Your 
subjects," Dudley and Seymour told the king in a 
joint letter, shall not only [)ass and repass without 
danger of taking, but your Majesty shall be The Kugiisu 
known to be lord of these seas." 2 They 5S£?i'"the 
kept tlieir word. In tliis one summer the 
Channel was cleared, and the nucleus was formed of 
the fleet which, eight years after, held in check and 
baffled the most powerftil armament which had left the 
French shores against England since the Norman Wil* 
Ham crossed to Hastini^s. 

But Henry did not rest upon his success. The 
impulse had been o-iven, and the work of na- Fortiflc*- 
tional defence went forward. The animus «0Mt. 
of foreign powers was evidently as bad as possible 

^ M8. Slate Paper OJfice^ Letters to the King and Council, Vol I 
t MS, ibid. 
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Subjects sliurt'd the feelings of their rulers. Tho 
Pope luight succeed, and most likely would succeed 
at last, in reconciling France and Spain ; and experi- 
ence proved that £ngland lay formidably open to 
attack. It was no longer safe to trust wholly to the 
extemporized militia. The introduction of artillery 
was converting war into a scienct; ; and tlie recent 
proofs of the unprotected condition of the harbours 
should not be allowed tcT pass witliout leaving their 
conmii sions lesson. Commissious were issued for a 8m> 
Mirf^. vey of the whole eastern and southern coasts < 
The most efficient o-entlemen residing; in the counties 
which touched the sea were requested to send up re- 
ports of the points wheie invading armies could be 
most easily landed, with such plans as occurred to them 
for the best means of throwing up defences.^ The 
plans were submitted to engineers in London ; and in 
two years every exposed spot upon the coast was 
guarded by an earthwork, or a fort or blockhouse. 
List of for- Batteries were erected to protect the har« 

tresse^i built -i »*• < > 

iu^tiioy^irs hours at St. Michael s Mount, Falmouth, 
ttndioay.' Fowe}^ Plymouth, Dartmoutli, Torbay, Port- 
land, Calshot, Gowes, and Portsmouth.^ Castles (some 
of them remain to the present day) were built at Do- 
ver, Deal, Sandwich, and along both shores of the 
Thames. The walls and embankments at Guisnes 
and Calais were repaired and enlarged ; and Hull, 
Scarborough, Newcastle, and Berwick-upon-Tweed 

1 Cromwell's Memoranda: MS. Cotton. 77//w, B 1. ^fany of the plana 
are in the Cotton Library, executed, some of them, with great rudeness ; 
some liuished with the delicacy of monastic illuDiinations; some, but very 
few, are good working drawings. It is a mortifying proof of the baekwavi* 
neaa of the English in engineering sklU, that the kug Ayr his woiks al 
pover sent for engineers to Spnin. 

) 32 Henry VIU. cap. 50. 
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were made impregnable against ordinary attack. Each 
of these places was defended by adequate and trained 
garrisons ; ^ and the musters were kept in training 
within twenty miles of the coast, and were held in 

readiness to assemble on any point at any moment. 

Money was tlic chief dilHculty. The cliangc in th< 
character of war created unibreseen expenses of uianj 
kinds. The cost of regular military and ^JJJJJ^^ 
naval establishments, a new feature in the ^^J*^ 
national system, was thrown suddenly on the ^^^j^ 
crown ; and the revenue was unequal to so t« of ww. 
lar»ie a demand upon it. A fresh political arrangement 
was displacing the old ; and the Hnances were neces- 
sarily long disordered before the country understood its 
condition, and had devised methods to meet its neces- 
sities. 

At this conjuncture the abbey lands were a fortunate 

resom'ce. They were disposed of rapidly — Theabiwy 
of course on easy terms to the ])urcluisers. ai>po»idof, 
The insurrection as we saw had taught the ntjcessity 
of filling the place of the monks with resident owners, 
who would maintain hospitality liberally, and on a 
scale to contrast favourably with the careless waste <^ 
their predecessors. Obligations to this effect were 
made a condition of the sales, and lowered naturally 
the market yalue of the properties. Considerable 
sums, however, were realized, adequate for immedi£.te 
objects, tliongh falling short of tlie ultimate Andemptof 
cost of the defences of the country. At the ^^J^tw 
same time the government works found SSS^bu?* 
labour for the able-bodied beggars, those 

1 Details of the equipments of many of these ftrtresses lie scattered 
fbe State Papen. The expenses weie eoomoos, bat wete 
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sturdy vagrants whose living had been gathered hither- 
to at the doors of the religious houses, varied only with 
intervals of the stocks and the cart's-taih 

Thus the spoils of the Church furnished the arms 

by which tlic Pope and tlie Popc'*s friends could be 
lu'ld at l)av ; and bv dei^rees in the healthier portion 
01 the nation an Englisli enthusiasm took tlie place of 
a superstitious panic. Loyalty towards England went 
along with the Reformation, when the Reformation 
was menaced by foreign enemies ; and the wide disaf- 
fection which in 1586 had thi*eatened a revolution, be- 
i'ame concentrated in a vindictive minority, to whom 
the i*a])acy was dearer than their country, and whose 
persevering conspiracies taught England at no distant 
time to acquiesce with its whole heart in the wisdom 
which chained them down by penal laws as traitors 
and enemies to the commonwealth.^ 

Meanwhile, the event to which the king, the whole 
of England luid the Continent, i'rieiuls and enemies, 
were looking so anxiously, was approaching near. 
EDmju^ The king's health was growing visibly weak- 
flf the king, er; his corpulency was increasing, through 
disease and weakness of system ; an inveterate ulcer 
had settled in his leg ; and the chances of his death 
in consequence of it were already calculated.* The 

1 On whatever side we turn in this rcffrn, we jind the old and the new 
in collision. While the harbours, piers, and the fort reuses were rising at 
Dover, an ancient hennit tottered night after night from his cell to a cbaocl 
on the cliflT, and the tapers on the altar, before which he knelt in his lonely 
orisons, made a familiar beacon far over the rolling waters. The men of 
the Ti^^iiiLT world cared little for the sontinicnt nf the past. The anchorite 
was toll! sternly by the wurknifu tliat his lit;ht was a sipna! to the kind's 
enemies, and must bum no more; and when it was ne.xt seen, three of 
them waylaid the old man on his road home, threw him down, and beat 
him cruelly. — MB* BiaU, Paper Office, second series, Vol. XXXHI. 

* Lord Mojitngue, on the 24th of March, 1537, said, *' I dreamed that the 
king was dead. He is not dead, but he will die' one day suddenly, his leg 
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wliole fortune of th» future seemed to depend on the 
Issue of the queen's pregnancy. Tet, notwithstanding 
his infirmities, Heniy was in high spiiito. At the end 
jf the summer he was with a hunting party at Guild- 
ford, and was described as being especially atiiible and 
good-humoured.^ In September lie was at Hampton 
Court, where the confinement was expect- geptembet. 
ed at the close of the month, or at the be- th^^'Z^ 
ginning of October. Strange inquiries had 
been made by Pole, or by Pole's secretary,^ on the 
probable sex of the child. On the l'2th of Ootober the 
question was decided by the birth of a prince, octoWria. 
80 long and passionately hoped lor. Unly {'^J^^^J^ 
a most minute intimacy with tlie condi- bom. 
tion of the country can make intelligible the feelings 
with which the news was received. The crown .had 
an undoubted heir. The succession was sure. The 
kiiig, who was supposed to be imder a curse which 
refused him male ]K)sterity, was relieved from the 
bane. Providence had borne witness for him, and had 

will kill bim, and then we shall have jolly stirring." — Trial of Lord Mon- 
tagne: Bagade SeenHt. The king himaelf, m eKplaining to the Duke tt 

Norfolk his reason for poe^ning his journey to Yorkshire in the past sum- 
mer, said: " To be frank witli you, wliich we (U-sire you in any wise to keep 
to yourself, being an humour fallen into our legis, and our physicians thcre- 
finre advlaing ua in no wise to take ao fiur a jooxnej hi the heat of the year, 
iriiereby the tame might put ua to further trouble and diapleaanre, it hath 
been thou^t more expedient that we should, npon that respect only, 
th^ugli the grounds before specified had not concurred with it, now change 
our determination." — Sfnfe Papfrs, Vol. 1. p. 555. 

1 " I assure your lordship his Grace is very sorry that ye might not be 
hare to make good cheer as we do. He useth himself more like a good tiAr 
low among na that be here, lli.-m like a king, and, (hanked be God, I nevef 
aaw him merrier in his life than he is now." — Sii- Tnhn Riusell to Crom- 
well: jUj^ Stdle P ajjtr (.'J/Zct, second series, Vol. X XX V (. 

• " Michael Tbrogmorton gave great charge to William Vauglian to en- 
^pSn if there had been any communication upon the opiniona of the pl^- 
jidana, whether the Queen's Grace were with child with a man child Of 
not" — Hutton to Cromwell: 8taU Pqpvrt, Vol. Vil. p. 703^ 

VOL. m. 16 

■ 
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rewarded liis policy. Ko revolution need be looked 
for on his death. Tlie Catholics could not hope for 
their jolly stirring." The anti-Papal leaders need 
not dread die stake for their wages. The insurrection 
was crashed. A prince was bom. England was 
Genemi saved. These were the terras which mar.y 
Of delight a heart repeated to itseli. ilie Marcluoneas 
of Dorset wrote to Henry tliat she had received the 
most joyful news that came to England these many 
years ; for the which she and all his Grace's subjects 
gave thanks to Almighty God, for that He had re- 
membered his Grace and all his subjects with a prince, 
to the comfort, unirersal weal, and quietn<iss of tlie 
Latimer's rcalm.^ Latimer, in a letter to Cromwell, 

letter to ... , . _,, . , 

Cromwell, was still morc emj)natic. " ihere is no less 
rejoicing," he said, for the birth of our prince, whom 
we hungered for so long, than there was, I trow, inter 
vieinos^ at the birth of John the Baptist. God give 
us grace to yield due thanks to our Lord God, the 
God of England. For verily He hath slievved Him- 
self the God of England ; or rather an English God, 
if we will consider and ponder his proceedings with 
us. He hath overcome our illness with his exceeding 
goodness, so that we are now more compelled to serve 
Him and promote his Word, if the Devil of all devils 
be nut in us. We have now the sto[) of various trusts 
and the stay of vain expectations. Let us all pray fox 
his preservation." ^ 

In Latimer's words, the joy and the especial causes 
of it are alike transparent ; but a disaster followed so 
closely as to show that the mysterious fatal^^j which 
pursued the king in his domestic relations had not 

1 State Papers, Vol. I. p. 

s lAtimer to Cromwell: SkUe Paper VoL 1. p. V*, 
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ceased to overshadow him, and to furnish food for fresh 
superstition and fresh intrigae. The birth took place 
on the 12th of October. The queen continued to do 
well up to the 22d or 28d,^ when it seems that, througli 

the carelessness of her attendants, slie was allowed to 
indulge in some improper food, for wliicli she had ex- 
pressed a wish. She caught a cold at the same time 
and although on the evening of the 23d she appeared 
still so well that the king intended to leave Hampton 
Court on the following day, she became in the night 
alarmingly worse, and was in evident danger. In the 
morning the symptoms had somewhat improved, and 
there were hopes that the attiick would })ass off; but 
the unfortunate appearances soon returned ; in a few 
more hours she was dead.^ 

A worse calamily could scarcely have be&lien the 
king (unless the loss of the child had been rf,,^ 
added to that of the mother) than the death ^S^'of 'i^. 
of Jane Seymour. Although she makes no 
figure in history, though she took no part in state ques- 
tions, and we know little either of her sympathies or 
opinions, her name is mentioned by both Protestant 
and Catholic widi unreserved respect. She married 
•the king under circumstances peculiarly agitating, 
without preparation, without attachment, either on Iier 
part or on his, but under the pressure of a sudden and 
tragical necessity. Her uprightness of character and 
sweetness of disposition had earned her husband's esteem, 
and with his esteem an affection deeper than he had 

* Hall is made to say she died on the Uth. The mistake was due prob- 
ably to the printer. lie la unlikely himself to have made so large ac 



« Buat Papers, Vd. VIH. p. 1. 

• Sir John Hussell to Cromwell: MS, 8ua§ Papvr C^fiet, 
tr«L XXXVI. } 8taU Papn-B, YoL I. p. 673. 
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perhaps anticipated. At hor sldo, at his own. death, he 
desired that his body might be laid. 

When he knew that she was gone, he held a single 
nMkioff interview with the conncil, and then retired 

Ihuta bim- . 

Mifupinthf to the palace at Westminster, where " he 

palace at 

WoBtuiiuster. mouriied and kept himself close a great 
while."! 

In the country the rejoicings were tamed to sor- 
fow.^ Owing to the pretematnral excitement of the 
public imagmation, groundless rumours instantly gained 
currency. It was said that, when the queen was in 

Wild labour, a lady had told the kino- that either 



rumours 



afloat of the tlic clilld uiust die or the mother; that the 
the death, king had answered, Save the child, and there- 
fore " the child was cut out of his mother's womb." • 
Catherine's male children had all died in ia&ncy. This 
child, it was soon believed, was dead also. Some said 
that the child, some that the king, some that both were 

1 Hall, p. 825. 

s Leiand wrote an ode on the occasion, which ia not witfaont aome 
beanty:-- 

8pe8 erat ampla quidem numeros!^ prole JoaDM 
Henrioum at fikceret regem facunda pajrentaai. 
8«d Supwrh ftliter Tiram est, erudattis aeetbna 
^■tonit vacuum k-thali tnrmiue Tcutrcm. 
Wtlgon credideriui temere coutni'-tii. fuisne 
Kncaus^, supenit vis ninrbi : jum<(U(' saiute 
Deflpcrat& onini, nvniphis ha><: rvttulit ahnto. 
Non mihl mors curas'erit, peritaram agnosco uiaaiUl 
Omnlpotens — Morlar — terrain tibi debao tana: 
At piiu Elysiis animus spatiabitur hortis. 
Deprecor hoc unum. Matures filius annos 
E^gat, et tJiudeiii n ::iK> ilct jura paterno. 
Dixit et aetcrnft clau>l< l .ir himina nube. 
Nulla dies pnsBit giuviori clade BritannuiD. 

OmetkUaeoi^ Bdwardi MMvir. 

9 Mob Baute M8. A % 90. I trace the report to within a mmth of Jane 
Sfeymour's death. Sanders therefore must be held acquitted of the eiiarge 

of having invented it. Tlu! t ircumstanccs of the death itself are so clear 
an to loave no trace of uncertainty. How man}- of the interesting personal 
anecdotes of remarkable people, which have gained and which retain th« 
public confidence, are better founded dian thia? Prudence* instraeted bj 
azperience* entera a general caution against all aneedotea paitieulai^ 
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dead. The CsBarian birth passed for an established 
fiict ; while a prophecy was discovered, which said that 

" He should be killed that never was bom, and nature *8 
hand or man's had brought it to pass, or soon would 
bring it to pass." * 

These were the mere bubbles of credulity, blown 
by the general wind ; but the interests which Nofamber. 
now depended npon the in£mt prince's life forth? 
caused to grave persons ^ve anxiety. He 
was but one — a sin<j:le life, — between the king's death 
and chaos, and the king was again a widower. The 
greater the importance of the child's ])reservation to 
one party, the greater the temptation to the other tc 
destroy it ; and the precautions with which ^i^tioM 
ihe royal nursery was surrounded, betray . 



most real alarm that an attempt might be ventured tc 
make away with him. 

Instructions to tlie grand chamberlain were drawn, 
by some one in high authority, with more than the 
solemnity of an act of parliament. 

Lake as there is noliiing in this world so noble, just, 
and perfect, but that there is something con- inaflmucb 

.1 ^ • 1 1 M all good 

trary, that evermore envieth it, and procur- things imw» 

111 n ^ • 1 their oppot- 

eth tlie destruction ot the same, msomuch as ingevii, 
God Himself hath the Devil repugnant to Him, Christ 
hath his Antichrist and persecutor, and from the high- 
est to the lowest after such proportion, so the Prince's 
Grace, for all his nobility and innocency (albeit he 
never offended any one), yet by all likelihood he 
hicketh not envy nor adversaries against his Prince 
Grace, who, eitlier lor ambition of their own 
promotion, or otherwise to fulfil their mail- 
cious jierverse mind, would, perchance, if they saw 

1 Aottb JSfoNMilAAS,80. 
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opportanit^, which God forbid, procure to his Grace 
di^leasnre.' And although his Majesly doahteth not| 
but like as God for the comfoK of this whole realm 

hath given the said prince, so of his providence He 
will preserve and detl'iul him ; yet, nevertheless, heed 
and caution ought to be taken, to avoid the evil enter 
prises which might be devised against his Grace, or 
danger of his person." 

In pursuance of such caution, it was commandeJ 
No peraon that no person, of what rank soever, except 

(b«i«foie to ' . 

ftpproaehth* the remilar attendants in the nursery, should 

emdleex- » /' 

wpt the approacli the cradle, without an order under 

re^^iiUir lit- 

tonOMito. the king's hand. The food supplied for the 

All fbod to 

tM assayed, child's uso was to be largely assayed." His 
clothes were to be washed by his own servants, and no 
other hand might touch them. The material was to 
be submitted to aU tests of poison. The chamberlain 

or vice-chamberlain must be present morning and even- 
ing, when the ]>riiic'e was washed and dressed ; and 
nothing, of any kind, bouglit for the use of the nurs- 
Aii^doihat eiy, might be introduced till it had been 
tmJ^ aired and perfumed. No person — not even 
the domesdcs of the palace —might have access to the 
prince's rooms, except those wlio were specially ap- 
No member pointed to them ; nor mifiht any member of 

of the house- \ . i i i ^ r , i • 

hold to ap. the nousenold approach London durnifr the 
don during Unhealthy season, for fear of their catching 

the unhealthy i « 

and conveying mfection. Finally, during tlie 



mfkacy^ the officers in the establishment were obliged 
to dispense with the attendance of pages or boj s of 
any kind, for feai' of inconvenience from their thought- 
lessness.^ 

1 butrnetiona fyt tbe HowehoM of Edwacd Prince of Wdm: RoOt Boim 
MB, 
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Regulations so suspicious and minute, betray more 
than the exaggeration of ordinary anxiety. Fears 
were evidently entertained of something worse than 
natnral infection ; and we can hope only, for the credit 
of the Catholics, who expected to profit by the prince's 
death, that they were clear of the intentions which 
wei'e certainly attributed to tliem. 

Other steps were also taken, in wliich precaution 
Has mixed with compliment. Should the king die 
iiitbin a few years, the natural protectors of the prince 
ill his minority would be his mother's family. ^ Biward 
Sir Edward Seymonr, her brother, was now |^£^'' 
created Earl of Hertford, to trive him the sir John 
necessary rank : and tor additional security, ami sir 

1 1 1 ^ n ^Villiam 

peerages were bestowed upon tliree otiiers or Panietam 

nitosd to HIm 

the council whose loyalty could be depended peerage, 
upon. Sir William Fitzwilliam, now lord high admiral, 
was created Earl of Southampton ; Sir William Panlet 
became Lord St. John ; and Sir John Russell as Lord 

Russell, commenced a line of nobles wliose services to 
England wind like a silver cord through later histoiT. 

But inasmuch as, if the danger to the prince was 
real, the chief cause of it lay in his being an only child, 
as the temptation to a crime would cease when, by 
other sons or daughters, of unquestioned legitimacy, 
ihe success of the attempt would produce no change, 
ond as all other interests diM)ondin<j now on a sincrle 
life would be additionally secured, so on the very day 
of ihe queen's death, as on the day which followed it 
the Privy Council represented to the king ThePriT> 
the necessity of his undertaking a fresh mar- 4uest5 the 

^^^^ HQ* 

riage while the state of his health left a hope 

that he might be again a father. Henry, suf- marriage. 

Bering deeply from his loss, desired at first to evade a 
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duty in which he had httle interest at any time^ and 
which his present sorrow rendered merely distressing. 
He had consented, under an absolute necessitji on th« 
discovery of the complicated treasons of Anne. The 

obligation was now less considerable, and he hoped to 
be spared. 

The council, however, continued to urge what his 
own judgment onited to recommend. He saw that it 
must be so ; and he resigned himself. Although his 
Tbek!t>g Highness is not disposed to marry agam," 
emuMsSL^ wrote Cromwell, in the despatch which com- 
municated to the ambassador in France tlie deatli of 
QiU'L'ii Jane, "yet Ills tender zeal to liis subjects liatli 
ah'cady overcome liis (trace's said disposition, and 
framed his mind both to be indifferent to the thing, and 
to tlie election of any person, from any part, that with 
deliberation shall be thought meet for him." ^ 

Persons who are acquainted with the true history of 
Henry's later marriages, while not surprised at their 
unfortunate consecpienccs, yet smile at the inter]oreta-» 
tion which popular tradition has assigned to his con- 
duct. Popular tradition is a less safe guide through 
difficult passages in history than the word of statesmen 
who were actors upon the stage, and were concerned 
personally in the conduct of the events which tbej 
describe. 

i State Pc^Httf VoL VUL p. i. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THS EXBTEE CONSPIBACT. 

Those who believe that human actions obey the 
laws of natural causation, miglit find their philosophy 
confirmed by the conduct of the great powers of Eu- 
rope during the early years of the Reformation. With 
a regularity uniform as that on which we calculate in 
the application of mechanical forces, the same combi- 
nations were attended witli identical etFects : and iiiven 
the relations between France and Spain, between 
Spain and Germany, between England and either of 
the three, the political situation of all Western Chris- 
tendom could be estimated with as much certainty as 
the figure and dimensions of a triangle ^m the length 
of one of its sides and the inclinations of two of its 
ant^les. When Enolantl was making advances towards 
the Lutherans, we are sure that France and Spain 
were in conjunction under the Papacy, and were men- 
acing the Reformation. When such advances had 
been pushed forward into prominence, and there was 
a likelihood of a Protestant league, the Emperor was 
conjpelled to neutralize the danger by concessions to 
the German Diet, or by an affectation of a desire Ibr a 
reconciliation with Henry, to which Henry %vas always 
ready to listen. Then Henry would look coldly on the 
Protestants, and the Protestants on him. Then Charles 
?ould afford again to lay the curb oc Francis. Then 
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Francis would again storm and threaten, till pas-jion 
broke into war. War brought its usual consequences 
of mutual inj nrv, disaster, and exhaustion ; and then the 

Pope would I'Titerfere, and peace would follow, and the 
same round woukl repeat itself. Statesmen and kind's 
made, as they ima«j;ined, their tine strokes of policy. 
A wisdom other than theirs condemned them to tread 
aggin and again the same ineffectual circle. 

But while fact and necessity were thus inexorable, 
imagination remained uncontrolled ; and efforts were 
made of all kinds, and on all sides, to find openin<TS of 
escape. The Emperor had boasted, in 1528, that he 
would rid himself of the English difficulty by a revolu- 
tion which should dethrone Henry. The experiment 
had been tried with no success hitherto, and with indif- 
ferent prospects for the future. Revolution failing, he 
believed that he might reconvert England to the Pa- 
pacy ; while both Henry and the Germans on their side 
had not ceased to hope that they might convert the 
Emperor to the Reformation. The perspective of Eu- 
rope varied with the point of view of the various par- 
ties. The picture was arranged by prejudice, and col- 
oured by inclination. 

The overtures to En<iland which (shark's had com- 
menred on the death of Catherine, had been checked 
by Henry's liaughty answer ; and Charles had rephed 
by an indirect countenance, through his ambassador, to 
Pole,^ and to Lord Darcy. But the motives which had 
led tc these overtures remained to invite their renewal ; 
The spRiriflh the insurrection was for the present pros- 
•on.pn.mi.od tratc, and the Emperor therefore \vithdrew 

in till- iii^ur- , . ^ IT II* • 1 

rectionis his first stcD, and disowned his compromised 
i«M. minister in London. In June, 1537, Diego 
t Fde to tlia Bidiop of Li«g«: .Qite. YoL U. p. 4L 
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de Mendoza arrived at the Enfrlish court, witli a com- 
mission to express in more emj)liatic terms the earnest 
wish of the court of Spain for the reuewai of the old 
alliance. 

The king had done enough for the protection of his 
dignily; prudence now recommended him to belictve 
in Charles's sincerity. A solid understanding with 

Flanders ^Y as the best passport to the hearts of laii^e 
portions of his subjects, whose interests were connected 
with the wool trade : he was himself ardently anxious 
to resume his place in the fraternity of European 
sovereigns. Mendoza was graciously received. Sir 
Thomas Wyatt was despatched into Spain sirThomw 
with a corresponding mission ; and Wyatt's oJl^e^ 
instructions were couched in language which ^^ionuSo 
showed that, although tlie English govern- 
ment were under no delusion as to Charles's late pro- 
ceedings, they were ready to close their eyes to objects 
which they did not wish to see. The proposals for a 
reconciliation which had been made by the late ambas- 
sadors had a])})eared so feeble, Wyatt was to say, as to 
seem rather a device of policy to prevent tlu? King 
of England from allying himself with France, than as 
intended in sincerity ; M. de Mendoza, however, had 
removed all such unpleasant impressions ; and although, 
if the Emperor would consider the past differences be- 
tween the two courts impartially, he must feel that the 
fault rested with liimself, yet the Englisli govenunent, 
on their side, were ready to set aside all painful recfil- 
lections.^ There were persons, indeed, who affirmed 
that the Emperor was still trifling, that Mendoza 
was playing a game, and that, in heart, deed, and 
wor^" the Spanish court were ^' doing all they coold 

1 Nott's Wyalt, p. 312. 
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to his Majesty's dishonour."^ Nay, even individuals 
could he found who hoasted themselves to have refused 
some honest offers because tliey were knit with vile 
and filthy conditions towards his Majesty/' ^ The king, 
H«ni7A^ however, set aside these nunours, as either 
Ket tiio post without foundation, or as helonging to the past 

Kud renew 

bin friend- rather than the present. He required only, 

•bjpwitb the / •f: 

Bmperorj as a Condition ot renewed iriendslup, tliat ii 
the Pope fuuiid the means of attacking England, 
(Charles should bind himself to be no party to such an 
enterprise, but should oppose it to the uttermost of 
su) j e t to his power." ^ In return, the Emperor might 
ditiou. ' perhaps require that the Lady Mary should 
"be restored to her rank as princess.*' Some diffi- 
cultv no doubt continued, and nnist continue, on this 
point. But it was a diflieulty rather in form than in 
substance. The king desired that his daughter might 
be trusted to his honour : she might expect much from 
his generosity, if he was not pressed to definite prom- 
ises. Meanwhile, she herself had submitted without 
reserve ; she had entreated pardon for her past disobe- 
dience, and accepted her position as illegitimate.'* It 
was likely that she would retain her place in the line 
of succession. Should the king die without legitimate 
children, she would, in all probability, be his heir. 

In confirmation of this language, Mary added a letter 
to the commission, in which, with her own hand, she 
assured the Emperor that she was satisfied, entreating 
him to "repent," as she had herself repented ; and " to 
take of her the teuour." ^ 

I N tt*s Wyatt, p. S19. < Ibid. • Ibid. p. 823. 

4 Maiy's submission dates fhkin tile fall of Anne Bolcyn. It avos offered 
by her on the instant, in three snccessive letters; two of which are printed 
Ulhe Sta*^ Papers, a third is in MS. in the State Paper Ollice. 

' "And here Sit Ihomas Wyatt shall deliver unto the Emperor theli^ 
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Thus instructed, Wyatt proceeded to Spain ; and hi« 
reception was, on the whole, auspicious. On both sides, 
indeed, the hope of a<j;reemcnt on points of Thf^rpiipoaf 
religion disappeared witli tlie first words upon t\'n V,or he 
the subject. Mendoza offered in London the 
Emperors mediation with the Pope. He received for 
answer that he might spare his labour. The dispo- 
sition of the King's Highness was immutably against 
the said Bishop.'* ^ The Emperor in his opening inter- 
view spoke to Wyatt of the sickness of England, from 
which he trusted it would soon be recovered. Wyatt 
replied that Bngland was consdons only of having cast 
off a dironic sickness which had lasted too long. 

On the other hand, Charles, with equal resoh tion, 
declined a theological discussion, to which Henry had 
challenged him. If your Majesty," wrote Wyatt, 
" would hearken to the reconciling with the Bishop of 
Rome, he would be glad to travel in it. But if not, yet 
he will go through with you, and will con- But the Bm 
tinue ever in that mind, the same notwith- ^Jlllem 
standing. And like as he is not lettred, so ^hom Siey 
will he not charge your Majesty witli the 
argument of the Bisho|>'s state, but leave it alone to 
them that it toucheth." ^ 

On these terms, apparently satisfactory, the entente 
eordiaU was restored between England and Spain. It 
was threatened 1 >\ a cloud in November, when a truce ' 

ler written unto him from the said Ladv Mary, whereby it shall appear how 
khe doth repent herself, and how she would that he sliould repent, and taki 
of her the tenour. AVhen of it sliall like him to consider, it is not to h*i 
thought but it will uaiuit him ihcreiu, hi^ (J race, nevertheless, being so 
good a lord and ikther to her aa he is, and undoubtedly will be." ^ lii> 
Mractioiia to Sir Thomas Wyatt: Nott*8 IFyatt, |i. 314. 

1 Cromwell to Wyatt : Nott, p. 321. 

« Btnte Papers, Vol. Vm. p. M. 

* **My lord: this shall be to advertise you that the Imperials and FreDcb 
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was conclttdea between CharYes and Francis » but the 

light suspicion was dispelled by assurances tbat if the 
truce was followed by a peace, " the King of Encrland 
should be in the same as a principal contrahent ; " 

that nothing should be therein concluded which 
might redound to his dishonour or miscontentment.*' ^ 
The alliance promised stability: by skilful manage- 
ment it might be even more strongly cemented. 

The English council were now busily engaged in 
seVctino; a successor for Jane Seymour. Mendoza, in 
the name of the Emperor, propost^ tlu^ Infanta of Por- 
tugal. **The offer was thankfully taken," ^ but was 
for some cause unwelcome, and died in its first mention, 
vixioua*^^*^^ Cromwell had thrown out feelers in the vari- 
hjdte rag- ous European courts. Madame de Longue- 
MieoMfon ville was th()U"ht of,^ if she was not already 

to .TiUK' . 

tM-yiiK.ur. destined for another throne.* Hutton, the 
English agent in Flanders, reconnnended several ladies 
as mon^ or less desirable: a daughter of the Lord of 
Brederode, the Countess of Egmont, Anne of Cleves 
(of the latter, however, adding, that she was said to be 
plain), and finally, and with especial emphasis, Chris- 
Chrijtina^ tiua of Denmark, the young relict of the 
Milan. Dukc of Mihui, aiul the niece of the Emperor. 
The duchess was tall, handsome, and though a >yidow, 
not more than sixteen.^ The alliance would be honour^ 

Men liftTO taken a trace for ten montha, which, as we think, be great ner .-j, 
and of great weight and moment. Howbeit, my traet is, the King^s High- 
ness knows what is the occasion of this sudden turn, or else it will trouble 
mv brain to think of it." — Sir William Kitzwilliam to Cromwell : MS. 
B^aic Fapir Ojjkt^ second series, Vol. XI. 
1 Heniy VIIL to Wyatt: Nott's Wyatt, 
< Cromwell to Wjatt, November 29, 1637: Nott*B WfOtL 
• Better known as Man,' of Guise, mother of Mary Queen of Scots. 
4 Commission of Peter Mewtaa to Madame de Longueville : BtaU 
Vol. VII I. p. 10. 

Hutton to Sir Thomas Wriothesley : SlaU Papers^ Vol. VIIL p. 9. 
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able ill itself : it would be a link reconnecting Englana 
with the Empire ; and, more important still, Charles io 
his consent would condone before the world the affirriut 

of" the divorce of Catherine. One obstacle objection 
only presented itself, which, with skilful man- to'tJSi 
agement, might perhaps prove a fresh recom- 
mendation. In the ejes of all persons of the Roman 
communion the marriage with Catherine was of course 
considered valid, and the lady stood towards her aunt*8 
husband within the degrees of affinity in which mar* 
riag*» "Was unlawful without a dispensation from the Pope. 
This certainly was a difficulty ; but it was j)ossible that 
Charles's anxiety for the connexion might induce him 
to break the knot, and break with the Papacy. On 
the Duchess of Milan, therefore, the choice of the £ng- 
lisli government rested ; and in January Sir 
Thomas Wyatt was directed to suggest to the 
Emperor, as of his own motion, that his niece would be 
a £t wife for the king.^ Tlie hint was caught TheEmpep. 
at with irracioas eagerness. Mendoza in* tiMpromMi, 
stantly received instructions to make the pro- it. 
posal in form, and, as if this single union was insuffi- 
cient, to desire at the same time that Henry would 
bestow the Lady Mary on D(m Louis of Portugal. 
Henry acquiesced, and, seeing Charles so forward, 
added to his acquiescence the yet further suggestioi: 
that the Prince of Wales should be betrothed to the 
Emperor's daughter, and Elizabeth to one ^ 
the many sons of the King of the Romans.' 
Both princes appeared to be overflowing with cordiality. 
Charles repeated his promises, that when peace wla 
concluded with France, the King of England should be 

1 Hemy Yin. to Sir ThomM Wyatt: Nott*s WyatL 
< Same to the lame: Ibid. 
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ft contracting party. The Queen Regent wrote to 
Cromwell, thanking him for his zeal in forwarding the 
Emperor's interests with his master.^ The Dnchess 

of Milan sate for lier picture to Holbein for Henry's 
cahiiiut,^ und j)rofes.se(l for lierself tliat she was wholly 
at ber uncle's disposal.^ Commissioners had only to 

J SUtU Papers, Vol. VIIL {». 17 
* ilutioa to Cnimwell: Ibid. 

B A story passOB current with popular histordans, that the Duchess of 
61ilan wlicii Henrj' pntpf>se{l lor her, n plictl that she had butono head; if 
ihe ha4 two, one bhould be at his Majesty's service. The less active imag> 
AAtiMi of oonlemporarieB wu contoited wHli reporting tlutt slie bad raid 
that the English ministera need not trouble themeelTee to make the mar- 
riii^u; *Mhey would lose their labours, for the mhlded not to fix ht-r heart 
that way." Sir Thomas Wriothesley, who was then resident at Brussels, 
thought it wortii his while to ask her w^hether these words had really been 
used by her. 

M. Ambassador/* she replied, " I thank God He hath given me a better 
stay of invHcIf than to be of so light sort. I assure you, thatadther those 

wordH that you have spoken, nor any like to them, havepassed at anytime 
from my mouth; and so 1 pray you report lor me." 

VVriotiieoley took courage upou this answer, and asked what was her real 
Inclination in the matter. 

"At this she blushed exceedingly. 'As ibr mine inclination,' qooth 
she, 'what should I sayV You know I am at tlie Emperor's command- 
ment.' — * Yea, madam,' quoth Wriothcsley ; 'but this matter is of such 
nature, that there mu.st be a concurrence between his commandment and 
your consent, or else you may percase repent it when it shall be too late. 
Your answer is such as may serve both for your modesty and for my satis- 
faction; and yet, if it weru a little plainer, I could be the better contented.' 
NN'ith that she ^miltd, and ajjain ."aid, * You know I am the Emperor's 
poor servant, and must follow his pleasure.' — ' Marry,' quoth Wriothesley, 
* then 1 may hope to be among the Knglishmen that shall be first acquaintetl 
with my new mistrMS, for the Emperor hath instantly desired it. Oh, 
madam! ' quoth he, *how happy .shall you be if it be your ehance to be 
.n itehed with my master. If (iod send you that hap, you shall be matched 
with the most gentle q-ciitleman that livcth; his nature so benign and 
pltoa^sant, that 1 think till tliis day no man hath heard many angry words 
pass his lips. As God shall help me, if he were no king, I think, and yov 
ZKW him, you would say, that for his virtue, gentleness, wisdom, expert* 
e!n e, •^oodliiioss of person, anl all other qualities meet to be in a prince, he 

wen; worthy before all others to be made a king.' She smiled, and 

Wriothesley thought would hav€ laughed out, had not her gravity foihid- 
den it ... • She said she knew hia Majesty waa a good and noble prince. 
Her booeef: countenancck be added, and the lew words that she wL^^ 
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be appointed to draw the marriage treaty^ and all 
might at once be arranged. The dispensation sc far 
had not been mentioned. Mendoza, indeed, had again 

pressed Henry to accept the Emperor's good officLS at 
the Vatican ; but he had been met witli a refusal so 
absolute as to forbid the further mooting of the ques- 
tion ; and the negotiations for these several alliances 
being continued as amicably as before, the king flat- 
teied himself that the difficulty was waived, or else 
would be privately disposed of. 

Either the Emperor's true intentions were better 
known in Paris than in London, or Francis was 
alarmed at the rapid friendship, and desired to chill 
down its temperature. While gracious messages and 
compliments were passing between England and Spain 
and Flanders, the Bishop of Tarbes was sent over 
with an offer on tlie part of the Frencli to make 
Henry sole mediator in tlie i)eace, and with Mnrrh. 
a promise that, in tlie matter oi the general are sent 

•1 1 • 11 1 1 • -r* • fromPrmiwt 

council, and m all other ttungs, Francis wonia th itthe 

1 !• -11 1 1^ •/»'i»i i-^iiip«ior fa 

be his good brother and most entire mend. indoMm. 
The Emperor, the bishop asserted on his own knowl- 
edge, was playing a part of mere duplicity What- 

e^ er he said, or whatever others said for him, he had 
determined that England should not be comprehended 
in the treaty. The king would be left out — dropped 
out — in some way or other got rid of — when his 
friendship ceased to be of moment; and so he would 
find to his cost. 

The warning might have been well meant, the offer 
might have been sincere, but the experience was toe 

tfpake, together with that which he knew by her chamberen and senranta, 
made him to fhink there could be no douUt of her.** — 8taU Paper Vol 
VULp.146. 
VOL. m 17 
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recent of the elastic character of French promisei. 
BvDzy, ho«- Henry refused to believe that Charles was 

Mttikeinito deceivins: him ; he replied with a declaration 
honour, of his lull coiifideiiCL' in the Emperor's liun- 
our, and declined with cold courtesy the counter-ad- 
vances of his rivaL Yet he was less satisfied than he 
desired to appear. He sent to Sir T. Wyatt an ac- 
count of the Bishop of Tarbes's expressions, desuring 
liim to acquaint the Emperor with their nature, and 
with the answer which he had returned ; but hinting 
at the same time, tliat although the general languao;e 
of the Flemisli and Spanish courts was as warm as he 
could desire, yet so far it amounted only to words. 
The proposal to constitute him sole mediator in the 
peace was an advance upon the furthest positive step 
towards him which had been taken by Charles, and 
Batdarim he requested a direct en^ajjement in writinor, 

CharlM to . . . 

romtnit both as to liis comprehension in the intended 

hiniM-lf in 111,. 1 . 

writing. treaty, and on th(; equally important subject 
alhidcd to by the bishop, of the approaching counciL^ 

Meanwhile the marriages, if once Ih^ were com- 
pleted, would be a security for good faith in other 
matters ; and on this point no difficulties were inter- 
posed till the middle of the spring. The amount of 
dotes and dowries, with the securities for their pay- 
ment, the conditions under which Mary was to succeed 
to the crown, and other legal details, were elaborately 

1 " Mr. Wyatt, now handle this matter in such earnest sort with the Em- 
peror, as the king, who by yonr ikir words hath conceived aa certein to 
lind MMired fHeadahip theiein, be not deodved. The Frenchmen affiim 
•"^ constantly and boMly that nothinpj spoken hy the Emperor, eithei touch- 
II p the principal contrahonts or further alliuncc, hath any mannor of pood 
fkiih, but such traud and deceit, that I assure you, on my faith, it would 
make any roan to suspect his ptoeeeding. Labomr, Mr. Wyatt, to caaac 
iM Emperor, if it be poseiUe, to write.** ^GromweU to Wyatt* Nott> 
irfiilf,p.838. 
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discussed. At length, when the substance seemed aO 
to be determmed, and the form only to remain, ihe 
first official conference was opened on the 5th of 
April, with the Spanish commissioners, who, ^p^i 5. 
as was supposed, had come to London for ^onera^nSlS 
that single and special ])urpose. The card i^^n^ft^e 
castle so carei^y raised crumbled into in- ";,TM'f«nit« 
stant mins — the solid ground was unsub- 
ttantial air. The commissioners had no commission : 
they would agree to nothing, arrange nothing, promise 
nothing. " I never heard so many gay words, and 
saw so little effect ensue of the same," wrote Crom- 
well in the passion of his disappointment ; " I begin 
to perceive that there is scarce any good ^th in this 
world." 

Henry^s eyes were opening, but opening slowly and 
reluctantly. Though irritated for the moment, he 

listened readily to the excuses with which Charles was 
profusely ready ; and if Charles had not been inten- 
tionally treacherous, he reaped the full advantage of 
the most elaborate deception. In the same month it 
was arranged between the courts of France and Spain 
that the truce should, if possible, become a peace. 
The place of mediator, which Henry had rejected at 
the hands of France, had been offered to and accepted 
by the Po|)e, and the consequences foretold by the 
Bishop of Tarbes were now obviously imminent. Paul 
had succeeded at last, it seemed, in his great object — 
the two CathoUc powers were about to be united. 
The effect of this reconciliation, brought about by 
luch means, would be followed in all likelihood by a 
renewal of the project for an attack on the pteparattooi 
Reformation, and on all its suy^porters. Nice S^SmS** 
was chosen for the scene of the great event 
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of pacification, which was to take place in June. The 
two sovereigns were to be present in person; the 
Pope would meet them, and sanctify the reconciliation 
with his blessing. 

The Emperor continued, notwithstanding the change 
of circumstances, to use the same language of friendship 
towards Henry, and professed to be as anxious as ever 
for the maintenance of his connexion with England. 
Wjatt himself partially, but not entirely, distrusted 
him, until his conduct no longer admitted any construc- 
tion but the worst. 

The afiair at Nice was the central incident of the 
June. summer. Wyatt went thither in Charles's 

OollfllMI of . 

Nice. train. Paul came accompanied by Pole. 
Many English were present belonging to both parties : 
royal emissaries as spies — passionate Catholic exiles, 
flmhed with bope and trhunpT We see them, indiiil 

tinctly, winding into one another's confidence — 
" practising " to worm out secrets — treachery under- 
mined by greater treachery ; and, at last, expectations 
but half gratified, a victory leil but half gained. The 
two princes refused to see each other. They com- 
municated only through the Pope. In the end, terms 
of actual peace could not be agreed upon. The con- 
ferences closed with the signature of a general truce, 
A ten years' to last for tcu ycars. Ouc marked consola- 
concluded tiou Only the Pope obtained. Notwithstand- 
i-ranceand mg the many promises, Henry s name was 
Honrvvs not SO much as mentioned by the Emperor. 

He was left out, as Wyatt expressed it, " at 



the cart's tail." Against him the Pope remained free 

to intrigue and the princes free to act, could Pole or 
his master prevail u]>nn them. The secret history of 
the proceedings cannat be traced in tliis place, if in* 
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deed tlie materials exist which allow them to be traced 
satisfactorilj. With iafinite comfort, however, in the 
midst of the diplomatic trickeries, we discover one 
little island of genuine life on which to rest for a few 

moments, — a fjroup, distinctly visible, of English flesh 
and blood existences. 

Henry, unable, even after tlie Nice meeting had 
been agreed upon, to relinquish his hopes of inducing 
other princes to imitate his policy towardu Rome, was 
determined, notwithstanding avowals of reluctance on 
tho part of Charles, that his arguments should have 
a Ik'aring ; and, as the instrument of persuasion, 
he liad selected tlie facile and voluble Dr. Bonner. 
Charles was on his way to the congress when the ap- 
pointment was resolved upon. 

Bonner crossed France to meet him ; but the £m 
peror, either distrustful of his abili^ to cope ^^^^^^^ or 
with so skilful a polemic, or too busy to be tocduvJir 
triHed with, declined resolutely to have any- i^ESlSmi 
tiling to do with him. Bonner was thus ^u^wtth 
thrown upon Wyatt's hospitality, and was 
received by him at Villa Franca, where, for con- 
venience and economy, the English embassy had se- 
cured apartments remote from the heat and crowd in 
Kice itself. Sir John Mason, Mr. Blage, and other 
friends of the ambassadors, were of the party. The 
future Bishop of London, it seems, thougli accepted as 
tlieir guest, was not admitted to their inti- Andte. 
macy ;.and, being set aside in his own special becomes 
functions, he determined to console himself gnwt. 
in a solid and substantial manner for the slight which 
had been cast upon him. In an evil hour for himself, 
three years after, he tried to reventje himself on Wvatt'a 
coldness by accusations of loose living, and ether cai- 
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umnies. Wyatt, after briefly disposing of the charges 
agaiust his own actious, retorted witli a sketcli of Bon« 
ner^s. 

Come, now, mj I^rd of London," he said, what 
IS my abominable and vicious living ? Do ye know it, 
or have ye heard it ? I grant I do not profess chastity 

— but yet I use not abomination. If ye know it, tell 
with whom and when. If ye heard it, who is your 
author ? Have you seen u^e have any liarlot in my 
house while jon were in mj company ? Did you ever 
see a woman so much as dine or sup at my table ? 
None but, for your pleasure, the woman that was in 
HowtiM the galley — which, I assure you, may be 
Bishop of well seen ^ — for, before you came, neitlier 

Lnnilon * 

H'"^if« ^'^^ other woman came above the 

Nice. mast; but because the gentlemen took pleas- 
ure to see you entertain her, therefore they made her 
dine and sup with you. And they liked well your 
looks — your carving to Madonna — your drinking to 
her — and your playing under the table. Ask Mason 

— ask Blage — ask Wolf that was my steward. They 
can tell how the gentlemen marked it and talked of it. 
It was play to them, the keeping your bottles, that no 
man might drink of them but yourself, and that the 
little fiit priest was a jolly morsel for the signora. This 
was their talk. It was not my device. Ask otheif 
whether I do lie." ^ 

Such was Bonner. The fame, or infxmy, wdiich he 
earned for himself in later years condemns his minor 
vices to perpetual memory ; or perhaps it is a relief to 
find that he was linked to mankind by participating in 
their more venial frailties. 

Leaving Nice, with its sunny waters, and intrigues, 
and dissipations, we return to England. 

1 WyatVi Oration to the Judges: Nott's (FiyoM. 
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Here tlie tide, which liad heen cliecked for awhile 
by the rebellion, was a£[ain iii full flow. The Demoutiot 
abbeys vntmn the compass oi the act had iomiunuM. 
&llen, or were rapidly falling. Among these the 
demolition was going actively forward. Among the 
lai^r homes firesh investigations were bringing secrets 
into light wliich would soon compt'l a larger measure 
of destruction. The restoration of discipline, which - 
had been hoped for, was found impossible. Monks 
who had been saturated with habits of self-indulgence, 
mutinied and became unmanageable when Mutinous 
confined within the convent walls.^ Abbots tiM houw 
in the confidence of the government were prewld. 
accused as heretics. Catholic al)bots were denounc-ed 
as traitors. Countless letters lie amon<: the State 
Papers, indicating in a thousand ways that the last 
hour of monasticism was approaching ; that by no care 
of government, no efforts to put back the clock of 
time, could their sickly vitality be longer sustained. 
Everywhere, as if conscious that their days were num- 
bered, the fraternities were preparing for evil days by 
disposing of their relics,^ secreting or selling their 
plate and jewels, cutting down the timber on the 
estates, using in all directions their last opportunity of 
racking out their properties. Many, either from a 
hope of making terms for themselves, or from an hon- 

^ " I have received three houses since I wrote last to your lordship, the 
fHuch I think wonid not a litfle have moved your lordship, if ye had known 
the order of them: eome sticking fast in windows, naked, going to dnbe, 
w that the pillar was fain to be sawed, to have him out; some being 
piucked from iinfler (Inil)s' Inds: pomc fij^htinff, so that the knife hath 
stuck in the bones; with such other pretty business, of the which I have 
loo much*"— -Richard sutl'ragau Bishop of Dover to Cromwell: Su^n-e^- 
don the Monaaeriegj p. 198. 

• A finp:er of St. Andrew was pawned at Nortliarnpton for 40/.; " which 
we intend not," wrote a dry vinitor, " to redeem of the pticOi except we bs 
commanded so to do." — ibid. p. 17^ 
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est sense that they were unfit to continue^ declared 
voluntarily that they would burden the earth no 
longer, and voted their own dissolution. '*We do 
voiuntuy profoundly consider,*' said the warden and 



become Iruirs of St. Francis in Stamford, " that the 

frf'qucnt. . /. . • T • 1 .1 

Thcfviurs of ])ert(.'cti()n ()t a Lliristiaii livino; doth not con- 
st. Francis, . . , . . „ 

lu stauiforii, sist iw doucti ceremomes, wearing or a ixrey 

coiwider that ^ J. . . 1ft f i." 

chrutiAiiuv. coat, dismiisins ourselves after stranize lash* 

Ing doei not . , ^, . ® j v i» 'J* 1 

eousiRt in ions, ducking and beckinfi:, mrdins ourselves 

iucking and , , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tttdkiag, with a girdle of knots, wherein we have been 
misled in times past ; but the very true way to please 

God, and to live like Christian humi without hyj)Ocrisy 
or feigned dissinnilation, is sincerely declared unto us 
by our master Christ, his Evangehsts and Apostles. 
Being minded, therefore, to follow the same, conform- 
ing ourselves unto the will and pleasure of our Su- 
preme Head under God in earth, and not to follow 
henceforth superstitious traditions, we do, with mutual 
assent and consent, surrender and yield u]) all our said 
house, with all its lands and tenements, beseeching the 
king's good grace to dispose of us as shall best stand 
with his most gracious pleasure." * 

We,*' said the prior and convent of St. Andrews, 
rhepHor called religious persons, taking on us the 
J^st. Ant"* habit and outward vesture of our rule, only 
feMtoSrnai ^o the iuteut to lead our lives in idle quiet- 
iiTing. ness, and not in virtuous exercise, in a stately 
estimation, and not in obedient huniilitv. have, undet 
the shadow of the said rule, vainly, detestably, and un* 
godly devoured the yearly revenues of our possesions 
in continual ingurgitations and iarcings of our bodies, 
and other supporters of our voluptuous and carnal ap- 
petites, to the manifest subversion of devotion and 
1 Printed in FuUer's Chwck Nitlorg, YoL IIL p. m. 
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deanness of living, and to the most notable slander of 
Chri8t*8 holy Evangile, withdrawing from the minds of 

Ills Grace's subjects the trutli and comfort which they 
ought to have by the faith of* Clirist, and also the h<jn* 
our due to the glorious uugesty of God Almighty, stir- 
ring them with persuasions, engines, and policy to 
dead images and counterfeit relics for our damnable 
here ; which our horriUe abominations and long-coT- 
ered hypocrisy, we revolving daily, and pondering in 
our sorrowful hearts, constrained by the anguish uf our 
consciences, with hearts most contrite and repentant, 
do lamentably crave his Higlmess' most gracious par- 
don,'' — thej also submitting and surrendering their 
house.^ 

Six years had passed since four brave Suffolk peas* 
ants had burnt the rood at Dovercourt ; and Qeuerai in- 
fer their reward had received a gallows and a J^JJ'S?* 
rope. The high powers of state were step- JnSSjSf* 
ping now along the road which these men had '^^ 
pioneered, discovering, after all, that the road was the 
right road, and that the reward had been altogether an 
unjust one. The "materials" of monastic reli^on 
were the I'eal or counterfeit relics of real or counterfeit 
saints, and images of Christ or the Virgin, sui)])osed to 
work miraculous cures upon pilgrims, and not suj^posed, 
but ascertained, to bring in a pleasant and abundant rev- 
enue to their happy possessors. A special investigation 
into the nature of these objects of popular devotion was 
now ordered, with results which more than any other 
exposure disenchanted the people with superstition, and 
converted their faith into an eqi^ally passion- The wood 
ate iconoclasm. At Hales in Worcestershire °^ 

a phial of blood, as &mous for its powers and prop* 

1 Fidler** Ckureh JSMory, Yd. UL p. 898. 
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erties afe tiic bloud of St. Januarins at Naples* The 
phial w|is opened by the visitors in the presence of an 
awe-6track multitude* No miracle punished the impi- 
ely. The mysterious substance was handled by pro- 

fene fingers, and was found to be a mere innocent gum, 
and not blood at all, adequate to work no miracle either 
to assist its worshippers or avenge its violation.^ 
Another rare treasure was preserved at Cardigan. 
The story of our Lady's taper there has a picturesque 
tapwof which later ages may admire the 
«MigMi. legendary beauty, being relieved by three 
centuries of incredulity from the necessity of raising 
harsh alternatives of truth or falsehood. An image of 
ihe Virgin had been tbund, it was said, standing at the 
mouth of the Tivy river, with an infant Christ in her 
lap) and the taper in her hand burning. She was car^ 
ried to Christ Church, in Cardigan, but would not 

^ According to your comtuissiou, wo have viewed a certain supposed 
nlie, called the blood of Halee, which was enclosed within a round bei^'Il, 
garnished and bound on eveiy nde with silver, which we caused to be 
opened in the prcM iico of a j^rcat multitude of people. And the said sup- 
posed relic we eauscd to be taken out of tlie nald bervll, and liave viewed 
the same, being wittiin a little gla.s$, and also tried the same according to 
our powers, by all means; and by force of the view and other trialSi we 
judge the substance and matters <^ the said suppof ed relio to be an vim- 
tuoos gum, colotu^d, which , being in the glass, appv^'ared to be a glistening 
red, resem!)ling partly the colour of blood. Ami after, we did take out 
part oi the said suhstance out of the glass, and then it was apparent yellow 
colour, Hke amber or base gold, and doth cleave as gum or bird-Ume. Ilia 
matter and feigned relic, with the glass containing the same, we have en- 
closed in red wax, and consigned it, with our seals/* — Hugh Bishop of 
Worcester, with the other Commissioners, to Cromwell: Latimer's Bm aimt 
p. 4C7. 

The Abbot of Hales subsequently applied for pcmission to dertvoy Hw 
case hi which the blood had been. 

It doth stand yet in the place where it was, m 'h&i I am aftaid lest it 

ihould mini.ster ocrasioii to apy weak person look! ag thereupon to abuse 
bis conscience therewith; and thtrefbre I beseech for license that I may 
put it dow u every htick and stone, so that no mam er of token or remem* 
bnmce of that foiged tellet shall remaiB."— Abbot tt Hales to Gnmwall 
MB, Tanmtr lOG. 
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tarry there." She returned again and again to the spot 
where she was first found ; and a chapel was at last 
huilt there to reoeive and shelter her. In this chapel 

she remained for nine years, the taper burning, yet 
not consuming, till some rash Welshman swore an oath 
by her, and broke it ; and the taper at once went out, 
and never could be kindled again. The visitors had no 
leisure for sentiment. The image was torn from its 
shrine. The taper was found to be a piece of painted 
wood, and on experiment was proved submissive to a 
last conflagration.^ * 

Kings are said to find the stej) a short one from dep- 
osition to the scaffold. The uudeified images passed 
by a swifl transition to the flames. The Lady of Wor- 
cester had been lately despoiled of her apparel. The^<^t 

I trust," wrote Latimer to the vicegerent, womi«.>* 
that your lordship will bestow our great sibyll to some 
good purj)ose — iit pcrcat memoria cum sonitu — she 
. hath been the devil's instrunienjt to bring many, I fear, 
to eternal fire. She herself, with her old sister of Wal- 
singham, her younger sister of Ipswich, with their two 
other sisters cf Doncaster and Penrice, would make a 
jolly muster in Smithfield. They would not be all day 
in burning." * The hard advice was taken. The ob- 
jects of the passionate devotion of centuries were 
rolled in carts to London as liuge dislionoured lumber ; 
and the eyes of the citizens were gratified with a more 
innocent immolation than those with which the church 
authorities had been in the habit of indulging them. 

The fiite of the rood of Boxley, again, was a famous 
incident of the time. At Boxley, in Kent, 
there stood an image, the eyes of which on ^^^V' 

^ BhIow to Gramirdl: St^pprmkn qf lie MtmatterUtt p» IBS. 
t latiaMT to Onmwdl: JSemamt, p. 895. 
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fit occanons ^*did idr like a lively thing/* The body 
bowed, the forehead frowned. It dropped itB lower 
lip, as if to speak.^ The people in this particiilar rood, 

beyond all others, saw the living presence of Christ, 
and offerings in superahundant measure had poured in 
upou the monks. It ba[)pened that a rationahstic com* 
missioner, looking closely, discovered symptoms of mo- 
tion at the hack of the figure. Sosfncion caused in- 
quiry, and inquiry ex}>06ure. The mystery had a nat- 
ural explanation in machinery. The abbot and the 
eldt r brethren took refuge in surprise, and knew noth- 
ing. But the fact was patent ; and the unveiled fraud 
was '^f a kind which might be useful. When I had 
seen this strange object," said the disooverer, and 
coosidering that the inhabitants of the county of Kent 
had in times past a great devotion to the same image, 
and did keep continual pilgrimage thither, by the ad- 
vice of others that were here with me, I did convey 
f^^gnuj, the said imagi^unto Maidstone on the market 
^bii^ hi ) chief of the market time did 

shew it (^nly unto all the people then being 
present, to see the fidse, crafty, and subtle handling 
thereof, to the dishonour of God and illnsion-of the said 
people ; n ho, I dare say, if the late monastery were to 
be defaced again (the King's Grace not oflended), they 
would either pluck it down to the ground, or else bum 
it ; for they have the said matter in wondrous detesta^ 
t:on and hatred.''^ 

But the rood was not allowed to be forgotten after a 
single exhibition ; the imposture was gross, and would 
fiimi^ a wholesome comment on the suppression, if 

* Geo&ej Chamb«C8 U Ciomwell: M8. State Pa^jer OJiot^ ■e4K>ad 
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it was shown in London. From Maidatoney tkej 
fore, it was taken to the palace at Whitehall, and per^ 



formed before the coart^ From the palace it l 

l)Gforo tits 

it was carried on to its last judgment and ex- court, 
edition at PauFs Cross. H was placed upon a stage 
opposite the pulpit, and passed through its posturesi 
while the Bishop of Rochester lectured upon ^^.^i, 
it in a sermon. When the crowd was worked i^Ji^ 
into adequate indignation, the scafifold was ^'^c^ 
made to give way, the image fell, and in a few moments 
was torn in pieces. 

Thus in all parts of Enf^land superstition was at» 
tacked in its strongholds, and destrojed there. But the 
indignation which was the natural recoil firom credulity 
would not he satisfied with the destruction of images* 
The idol was nothing. The guilt was not with the 
wood and stone, but in the fraud and folly wliich had 
practised with these brute instruments afjainst tlie souls 
o{ men. In Scotland and the Netherlands the work of 
retrihution was accomplished by a rising of Theipirit«« 
the people themselyes in armed revolution. S^^^ 
In England the readiness of the government 
spared the need of a popular explosion ; the monasteries 
were not sacked by mobs, or the priests murdered ; 
but the same fierceness, the same hot spirit of anger 
was abroad, though confined within the restraints of the 
law. The law itself gave effect, in hai*sh and sangni* 
nary penalties, to the rage which had been kindled. 

The punishments under the Act of Supremacy wees 

1 ''lavitit anhmngis, legem ipram noviu hospea. C!ongloinenuit^ 
imi risa aulico barones duces marchionrs c-oniitis. Af;\t ille, minatui 
•calii, avereatur ore, distorquet narcs: mitt it dcorsum caput, incurvat dor- 
Bum, annuit aut renuit. Kex ipse iucertuni gavisusne magis ob patei'actaa 
lo^OBtuTam an magis dolnarit tat uiiiao tol aeculia miaeras plebi ftdaae im 
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not wholly frightftil. No goyemments can pemiit theif 
And pushed subjects to avow an allegiance to an aJien 

Into barttar* *' ^ 

Muntrwroes. and hostile power ; and the executiuns were 
occasioned, I have observed ah'eady, by the same ne- 
cessity, and must be regarfled with the same lieelings, 
as the deaths of brave men in battle, who, in questions 
of life and death, take their side to kill others or be 
killed. A blind animosity now betrays itself in an act 
of needless cruelty, for the details of which no excuse 
can be pleaded by custom or j)recedent, w^hich clouds 
tiie memory of the greatest of the Reibrmers, and can 
be endured only, when regarded at a distance, as an 
instance of the wide justice of Providence, which pun- 
ishes wrong by wrong, and visits on single men the of> 
fences of thousands. 

Forest, the late Prior of the Observants Convent at 
DflbnoMof Greenwich, since the dissohition of his order 
WaxJoemi. consequence of the affair of the Nun of 
Kent, had halted between a state of concealed disaffec- 
tion and pretended conformi^. In his office of con- 
fessor he was found to have instructed his penitents 
that, for himself, " he had denied the Bishop of Rome 
in his outward, but not in his inward man ; " and he 
had encouraged them, notwithstanding their oath, to 
persevere in their old allegiance. He had thus laid 
himself open to })rosecution for treason ; and whatever 
penalty was due to an avowal of being the Pope's Uege- 
man had been doubly earned by treachery. If he had 
been tried and had sufiered like Sir Thomas More and 
the monks of the Charterhouse, his sentence would 
have ranked w itli tlieirs. The same causes wdiicli ex- 
plained the executions of honourable men would have 
applied with greater force to that of one who had deep* 
ened his offences by duplicity. But the crown proae-^ 
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euton, for sooie unknown reason, bestowed upon him a 
distinction in suffering. 

When firat arrested he was terrified ; he acknowl- 

edged his offences, submitted, and was pardoned. But 
his conscience recovered its strenirtli : he returned to 
his loyalty to the Papacy ; he declared his belief that, 
in matters spiritual, the Pope was liis proper sovereign, 
that the Bishop of Eochester was a martyr, as Thomas 
a Becket had been a martyr. Becket he held up as 
the pattern of all churchmen's imitation, courting for 
himself Becket's fortunes.^ Like others, he atteni})ted 
a distinction in the nature of allegiance. '* In matters 
secular his duty was to his prince.^' But, on the 
threshold of the exception lay the diiBcully which no 
Catholic could evade, — what was the duty of a sub- 
•ect when a king was excommunicated, and declared 
♦o have forfeited his crown ? 

Forest, therefore, fell jnstlv under the treason law. 
But, inasmuch as Catholic churchmen declared the 
denial of the Pope's supremacy to be heresy, so, for 
a few unfortunate months, English churchmen deter- 
mined the denial of the king's supremacy to be heresy ; 
Forest was to be proceeded against for an ofience 
against spiritual truth as well as a crime against the 

I "He said that blessed man St. Thomas of Canterbury sulFered death 
for the rights of the Church; for there was a great man — meaning Uiereby 
Eing Ilany the Second — which, became St. Tbooias of C^uiterbiiiy would 
Qot grant him such thuigs as he asked, oontnuy to the liberties of the 
Church first banished him out of this realm ; and at his return he was 
slain at his own church, for the ri^rlit of Holy Church, as many holy fa(heT« 
liave suffered now of late: a^i that lioly father the liishop of Kocheatst: 
■ad ht doabteth not hut their souls be now in heaven. 

** He saith and believeth that he ought to have a double obedienoe: flrvt, 
to the King's Highness, by the law of God; and the second to the Bkhep 
ol Rome, by his rule and profession. 

** He confesseth that he used and practise! to induce men in confessiun 
U bold and stick to tlie old fashion of belief *liat wad used in the realm nf 
teag time past. ' — Jfofo JSTotise M8, 
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law of the land ; and Cranmer is found corresponding 
with Cromwell on the articles on which he was to he 
examined.^ I do not know that the document which 
I am about to quote was composed for this special oc- 
casion. For the first, and happily the last tune, the 
meaning of it was acted upon. 

In an ofHcial paper of about this date, I find " her- 

Mfiit^nof ^^3^" '^^^^^^''i ^ "that which is against 
ta««w,wiiioh Scripture." " To say, therefore, that Peter 
a deniiiiof aud hls sucpcssors be heads of the universal 

the rojal _ 

•apnaiMj. Church, and stand stubbornly in it, is heresy, 

because it is against Scripture (Ecclesiastes v.) ; where 
it is written, ' Iiisuper universai terne rex imperat 
servienti ' — that is to say, the king coinmandeth the 
whole country as his subjects ; and therefore it foUow- 
eth that the Bishop of Kome, which is in Italy where 
the Emperor is king, is subject to the Emperor, and 
that the Emperor may command him; and if he 
should be head of the universal Church, then he should 
be head over the Emperor, an J command the Emperor, 
and that is directly against the said text, Ecclesiastes 
V. Wherefore, to stand in it opiniatively is heresy." ^ 
In the spirit, if not in the letter of this monstrous reap 
soning, Forest was indicted for heresy in a court where 
forest is we would irladlv believe that Cranmer did 
to death. not sit as president. He was found guilty, 
and was delivered over, in the usual form, to the secu- 
lar arm. 

An accidental coinddence contributed to the dra> 

^ ** The Bishop of Worcester and I will be to-nuwrow with jourlordibip, 

to know your pleasure concerning Friar Forest. For if we should proceed 
against him acconlinj^ to the order of the hnv, there muf t be articles de- 
rised beforehand which must be ministered unto him; and therefore it will 
ee "wmy well done that one draw them against our meeting " - OiMUMf t* 
Pranwell: Ctaiinier*8 YToHb, Vol. I. p. S89. 
t Motti ffoHM M8. A 1, 7, IbL 918. 
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msdc efifect of Ins execution. In a cfaftpel at Lka 
Dderiel, in North Wales, there had stood a th. image 

. , of Dilerftl 

fignre of an ancient Welsh, saint, called Dder* €Mm. 

fel Gadern. The figure was a general favourite. 
The Welsh people " came daily in pilixrimage to him, 
some with kyue, some with oxen and horses, and the 
i^i with money, insomuch (1 quote a letter oi' Ellis 
Price, the Merionetbsfaire visitor) that there were 
6Te or six hundred, to a man's estimation, that ofiered 
fo the said image the fifth day of this month of April. 
The innocent people hath been sore allured and en- 
ticed to worsliip, insomuch that there is a common say- 
ing amongst them that, whosoever will offer anything 
to the image of Dderfel Gadern, he hath power to 
fetch him or them that so oflEer, out of hell.*' ^ The 
visitor desired to know what he should do with Dderfel 
Gadern, and received orders to despatch the thinrr at 
• once to London. The parishioners offered to subscribe 
forty pounds to preserve their profitable possession,^ 
but in vain — Cromwell was ruthless. The image was 
sent to the same destinatioa with the rest of his kind ; 
and, arriving opportunely, it was hewn into foel to 
form the pile where the victim of the new heresy court 
was to suffer. 

A day at the end of May was fixed for Forest's 
death. Latimer was selected to preach on ^j^^,. 
the occasion ; and a singular letter remains i^^^ 
from him from which I toy to gather that he 
accepted relnctantly the ungrateful servicer •^**«»» 
" Sir," he addressed Cromwell, ** if it be yoiir pleasure, 
as it is, that I shall play the fool after my customable 
manner when Forest shall suffer, I would wish that 

^ EUsPkice to Cfonvirdl: M. Oatbm, Cleopatra^ 
> MB, 8taU Paper (^c«,Mooii*miB% VokXXZIT. 
VOL. m. 18 
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my stage stood near onto Forest, for I would endear* 
our myself so to content the people, that therewith 1 

niiglit also convert Forest, God so helping, or, rather, 
altogether working. Wherefore, I would that he shall 
hear what I shall say — si forte. If be would yet, 
with his heai't, return to his abjuration, I would wish 
his pardon. Such is my foolishness." ^ The gleam of 
pity, though so faint and feeble that it seemed a thing 
to be ashamed of, is welcome from that hard time. 
The preparations were made witli a liorrible complete- 
ness. It was the single supremacy case whicli fell to 
the conduct of ecclesiastics ; and ecclesiastics of all pro- 
fessions, in all ages, have been fertile in ingenious 
cruelty. A gallows was erected over the stake, from 
which the wretched victim was to be suspended in a 
w^todnng cradle of chains. When the machinery was 
ofertheBrc, complete, and tlie chips of the idol lay ready, 
he was brouglit out and placed upon a platform. The 
Lord Mayor, the Dukes of Norfolk and Sufl'olk, Lord 
Southampton, and Cromwell were present with a par- 
don, if at the last moment his courage should ^I, and 
he would ask for it. The sermon began. It was of 
the usual kind — the passionate language of passionate 
conviction. When it was over, Latimer turned to 
Forest, and asked him whether he would live or die. 

I will die " was the gallant answer. " Do your worst 
upon me. Seven years ago yon durst not, for your 
life, have preached such words as these ; and now, if 
an angel from heaven should come down and teach me 
^uonm^ c>ther doctrine than that which I learnt as 

a child, I would not believe him. Take me ; 
cut me to pieces, joint from joint. Bum — hang — do 

t JjiSSnm to Cromwtllt M8,'8ltU /Vgwr OJice^ seooad wiM, V«l 
ZUX. LitiaMi*iXetter«,p.a01. 
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what you will — I will be true bencefoith to my faith.*' * 
It was enough. He was lai4 upon his iron bed, and 
blung off into the air, and the flame was kindled. In 

his mortal agony he clutohed at the ste[)s of the 'adder, 
to sway himself out of the blaze ; and the pitiless chron- 
icler, who records the scene, could see only ^^^j ^ 
in this last weakness an evidence of guilt. 

So impatiently," says Hall, he took his death as 
never any man that put his trust in God.*' ^ 

Still the torrent . rolled onward. Monasteries and 
images were gone, and fancied relics, in endless num- 
bers. There remained the peculiar treasures of the 
great abbeys and cathedrals — the mortal remains of 
the holy men in whose memories tliey had been 
founded, who by martyrs' deaths, or lives of 
superhuman loftiness, had earned the venera- nints. 
tion of later ages. The bodies of the saints had been 
gathered into costly shrines, which a beautiful piety bad 
decorated with choicest offerings. In an age wln'cb 
believed, without doubt 'or pretence, that the body of 
a holy man was* incorporated into the body of Christ, 
that the seeming dust was pure as Christ's body was 
pure, and would form again the living home of the 
spirit which had gone away but for awhile, such dust 
was looked upon with awe and pious fear. Sacred 
influences were imagined to exhale from it. It was a 
divine thing, blessed and giving blessing. Alas I that 
tlie noblest feelings can pass so swiftly into their oppo- 
sites, that reverend sim|)li(>iry should become the par- 
ent of a miserable superstition ! The natural instinct . ' 
of veneration bad ossified into idolatry, and saints' 
bones became charms and talismans. The saints them- 
selves became invisible under the swathings of lies. 

> Stow** CkroMt^ i^m» ' Hall, p. 875, ibikmed Fom. 
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The serpent of healing had become a Nehushtan — an 
accursed thing, and, with the system to which it be* 

longed, was to pass away and come no more. 

The sheriffs and iiian-istratcs of the various counties 
Circulars reccivcd circulars t'ruui the vicegerent, direct- 
oi'liion ^ng " whereas prayers were offered at the 
•brines. shrinos wblch were dae to God only, that 
the honour which belonged to the Creator was by a 
notable superstition ^ven to the creature, and igmvrant 
people, enticed by tlic clerfry, liad fallen thereby into 
gieat error and idolatry," they were to repair severally 
to the cathedrals, churches, or cliapek in which any 
such shrine might be. The relics, reliquaries, gpld^ 
silver, or jewels, which they contained, were to be 
taken out and sent to the king ; and they were to see 
with their own eyes the shriue itself lerelled 'to the 
ground, and the pavement cleared of it.^ The order 
was lulfilled with or without reluctance. Throun;hout 
England, by the o))ening of the year 1539, there was 
nothing left to tell of the presence of the saints but 
the names which dung to the churches which they had 
built, or the shadowy memories which hung about their 
desecrated tombs. 

Only in one instance was the demolition of a slirine 
mai'ked by anything peculiar. 

The aim from the beginning of the movement, both 
of the king and the parliament, had been to represent 

I ^^S. State Paper Ojfire, unarranped bundle. The command was 
obeved so completely, that only a single .shrine now remaina in England; 
and thi prej>crvatiou of this was uot owing to tlie forbearance of thu 
govenunent. The «hrin« of Edward the ConfeoMr, which stands m West* 
minstw Abbey, was destroyed with the rest. But the stones were not 
taken away. The bupposed lenuuns of St Edward were in some way 
preserved; and the shrine was reeoiistriieted, and the dust replaced, by 
Abbot Feckenham, in the first year of Queen Mary. — Oration of Abbol 
Peekenbem in tha Farliameut House: M8. Rtua&iuon, Bodlvinm Libraty. 
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Aeir meMures not as new tkings, but as a itasaertioii 
of Bnidisli independence, a revival of the his- Hutoric«iM 
torical policy of the English kings. From E«ii*m 

the defeat of Henry II., on the death of " 

T» 1 1 * • /• 1 I- • T Thomas ^ 

Becket, to the accession or the house ot Laii- ikcket. 
caster, the Plantat^enet princes had fought inch by inch 
for the recoTOfy of the ground which had been loeC 
After slewing a century and a half, the battle had re- 
commenced ; and the crown was determined to inan- 
gnrale its victories by the disgrace and destruction of 
the famous cliuinpiun whose spirit still seemed to hnger 
in the field. On the 18th of Ans-ust Cran- 
mer informed the vicegerent that he suspected 
that the blood of St. Thomas of Canterbury shown in 
tke cathedral was an impostsre, like the b]ood of Hales, 
^a feigned thing, made of some red ochre, or such 
like matter." ^ He desired that there might be an in- 
vestigation, and mentioned Dr. Legli and his own 
chaplain as persons fitted for the conduct of it. The 
request appears to have been granted, and the suspi- 
cion about the blood to have been confirmed.^ The 
opportmiity was taken to settle accounts in ftdl with 
the hero of the EnsUsh Church. On the TheUiiov- 

ical obun* 

30th of Septemher the shrine and the relics pionof tfct 

, , /.II • Church. 

were shown, j)erliaps tor the hist time, to St.pt. 30. 
Madame de Montreuil and a party of French ladies.' 

1 Qnumur to Cioaiwdl: State Papen, YaL L 

• ** The abuses of Canterbury " are placed by the • de of those Df Bcx- 
.^y in one of the official statements of the times. — Sir T. WriatLMley !• 
Henry VIII., Nov. 20. 15;38: Slate Papers, Vol. VIII. 

' Aladamc du ^luaircuil, though a Frenchwofiaan and a good CatlioUCi 
htd eanght tke foftedon of the prevailing mbelief in lalnts aad nintlj 
relics. " I showed her St Thoma.s's shriae," writes an an— dait, ** aa4 
til such other things worthy of sight, of the whidi .sha was not litfle mar- 
velled of the great riches thereof, saying it to he iiiuuintTable, aiul that if 
ibe had not seen it all the meu in the world could never have made her to 
H. Vxim evvrieokhig and viairiag more than an hevraa well tlM 
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£n the following month the bones of the mariyr who 



October 
Hi« shrine 



For centuries had been generated throughout 
ai^i^Si, ®^"^P®> ^iiich peers and princes had crossed 
and his the scas to look upon, which tens of thou- 

bonesare . 

burnt; sands of pilorriiiis year after year for all those 
ages liaJ crowded to reverence, were toni from their 
hallowed restlDg-place, and burnt to powder, and scat- 
tered to the winds. The golden plating of the shrinc« 
the emeralds and rubies, the votive ofieringiB of the 
whole Christian world, were packed in chests, and de- 
spatched to the treasury. The chiselled stone was 
8j>lintered with hammers. The impressions worn upon 
the pavement by the miihong of knees ^ which had 
bent in adoration there, alone remained to tell of the 
glory which Jiad been. Simultaneously with the de- 
struction of his remains, Becket*8 name was erased out 
of the service-books, the innumerable church-windows 
in wliicli liis history was painted were broken, the day 
whicli c onnnemorated his martyrdom was forbidden to 
be observed ; and in explanation of so exceptional a 
And an offl- vehcmeuce an official narrative was published 

eisl narratire , n i • a 

Li pubiisiMd by the irovemment of the circumstances of 
his end. b which he w«, described w> a tnu- 

tor to the state, who had perished in a scuffle provoked 
Dy his own violence.* 

shrine as St. Thomases head, being at both set coehiona to kneel, the prior, 

(qtening St. Thomas's head, said to hef three times, this is St. Thomf *i 
head, and ofiered her to kiss it, but she neither kneeled nor wouid kiboit, 
but (stood), still viewing the riches thereof.'* — JPenison to Cromwell: Stale 
Papergj Vol. I. p. 583. 
1 Theae marics are 8tiU distincfly visible. 

s Bmnet's CoUeetaneay p. 494. A story was current on the Continent, 
■nd so far believed as to be alluded to in the great bull of Taul the Third, 
that an apparitor was sent to Cante-bury tn serve a citation at Becket'a 
tomb, summoning *Hhc late archbishop ' to appear and answer to a chaige 
of higatieaioii. Thirty days were allowed him. When these were eacpirad 
a pnctor waa chaiged with hia deAnoa. He was tried and eoodaimied— 
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The executions of More and Fisher had convulsed 
Europe; bnt the second shock was felt as Agitation of 
orach more deeply than the first as the glory oii»irtMid«ii. 

of the saint is above the fame of the highest of living 
men. The impious tyrant, it now seemed, would 
transfdr his wadare even into heaven, and dethrone 
the gods. The tomb of Becket was the property of 
Christendom rather than of England. There was 
scarcely a princely or a noble fiimily on the Continent 
some member of which had not at one lame or other 

his property, consisting of the offerings at the shrine, was declared for- 
feited — and he himself was sentenced to be exhumed and burnt In the 
ftct itself there is nothiog absolutely improbable, for the ftnn said to have 
been observed was one whidi was usual in the Gbiurch, when dead men, as 
sometimes happened, were prosecntcd for heresy; and if I express my be- 
lief that the story is without foiuulation, I do so with dillidence, because 
negative evidence is generally of no value in the tace of rei»pectable posi- 
tive assertioii. All contemporary English authorities, however, are totilly 
siloit on a subject which it is hard to beBeve tfiat thej would not at least 
have mentioned. We hear gi nerally of the destruction of the shrine, but 
no word of the citation and trial. A lonj^ and close correspondence between 
Cromwell and the Prior of Canterbury covers the period at which the pro- 
cess took place, If it took place at all, and not a letter contains anything 
whidi could be ooEstrued into an allusion to it. — Letters of the Prior of 
Canterbury to Cromwell : JTS. State Paper Office^ second series* 

So suspicious a silence justifies a close scrutiny of the authorities on the 
other side. There exist two documents printed in Wilkins's Concilia^ Vol. 
III. p. 835, and taken from Poilini's Uistury of the English Reformation^ 
which profess to be the actual citation and actual sentence issued on tiie 
occasion. If these are genuine, they decide the question; but, unfortu- 
nately for their authenticity, the dates of the documents are, respectively, 
April and May, 15^38, and in both of them Henry is styled, among his offi- 
cial titles, Rex Uibemise. Now Heniy did not assume the title of iiex 
II!bsniiflp till two years later. Dominus Hibeniis, or Lord of Ireland, Is 
bis invariable drtignation in eyery authentic document of the year |o 
which these are said to belong. Thi^ it i If is conclusively discrediting 
If further evidence is required, it may be found in the word '* Londini," or 
London, as the date of both citation and sentence. Oificial papers were 
Mver dated from London, but ftom Westminster, St. James's, Whitehall; 
er if in London, then from the particular place in London, as the Tower. 
Both mistakea would have been avoided by an Englishman, bnt are en* 
•••eding^ natund in a foreign inventor. 
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gone thither on pilgrimage, whose wealth had not con- 
tributed somethint: to the treasure which was now 
seized for the rojal coffers. A second act had opened 
in the drama — a eruia fimitful in great eyenta ait home 
and abroad. 

The first inmediate efiect waa on the treaty for the 

king's marriage. Notwithstanding the trifling of the 
ooininissioners in April, — notwithsUmding the pacifi- 
cation of Nice, and the omission of the king's name 
among the contracting parties, — Charles succeeded in 
persuading Wjatt that he was as anxious as ever for 
the eomi^etion of the entire group of the proposed 
connexions ; and Henry, on his part, was complacently 
credulous. The country was impatient to see him 
Anxiety In provided with a wife who might be the 
KnL' f mother of a Duke of York. Day after day 
marriinjo. coundl remonstrated with liim on the loss 

of precious time ; ^ and howerer desirable in itself the 
imperial alliance appeared, his sul^ects were more anx- 
ious that he should be rapidly married somewhere, than 
that even for such an object tliLTc shoidd be longer delay. 
But Charles continued to give fair words; and the 
cbmricB king, although warned, as he avowed, on all 
peamiSSi*^ sides, to put uo faith in them, refused to be- 
ratamn. lievo that Charles would cloud his reputation 

^ **Webe daily iMtrnctfld by our nobles and eoMcil to nae sluft expe- 
liliMi in tho detenniaatioB of oar manriago, for to get mora fneeeaat af 
iMue, to the aeswMwa of our succession ; and upon their oft admonition of 

af^e coming fast on, and (seeing) that tJie time flyeth and slippeth marvel- 
l< usly away, W4 be minded no longer to lose time as we have done, which 
i» of all loeses the most irrecuperable." — Ueniy YIII. tj Sir T. Wriotliaa- 
ky: SUsU Papen, Vol. VIIL p. IK. 

'* Unless his Highness bore a notable affection to the Emperor, and had a 
ipeck! remembrance of their antient amity, his Majesty could ntjvcr have 
endured to have been kept thus long in balance, his years, and the daily 
•uits of his uubles and council well pondered." — WrioUte^ley to Cronr 
I: ibid, p m 
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with so sustained duplicity : and in August he sent Sii 
Thomas Wriothe^ej to Flanders^ to obtain, if poBsiUe, 
lome coDckiding answer. 
The Regent, in receiving Wriothealey, amred hint 

that liis master's confidence was well placed — that 
'*tlie Emperor was a prince of honour," and never 
meant " to proceed with any practice of dissimulation." 
Whatever others might choose to say, both she and 
her brother remained in one mind and purpose, and 
desired nothing better than to see the Duchess Chris- 
tina Queen of England,^ Her language remained 
similarly cordial till the beginning: of Octo- 
ber ; and, as the least violent hy])0thesis is 
generally the safest, it may be believed that till this 
time the Emperor ]iad really entertained, or had not 
as yet relinquished, the intention of bestowing his niece 
as he professed to wish. But from the end of ihe 
autumn the tide turned, and soon flowed Hegwwi 
visibly the other way. There was no abrupt 
conclusion — the preliminaries were wearily argued 
day afier day. The English minister was still treated 
with courtesy; but his receptions had lost their 
warmth, and with court and people his fitvour chilled 
with the changing seascm. He was taunted with the 
English apostasy from the Church. " It is said that 
religion is extinct among us," he wrote in 
November, — " that we have no masses — 
that the saints are burned — and all that was taken 
for holy dearly subverted." ^ Each day the prospect 
became visibly darker : from cordiality there WHotheskf 
was a change to politeness — from politeness hostile m 
to distance — from distance to something like Bmsaeu. 

1 S«e tt» WT7<»tlieeIey Ovrespondence; Aoto Papers^ Vol. ym. 
• WiioaMl^ to Hcniy VXIL, Nevemher SO, 158S: IM 
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a menace of hostility. The alteration can without 
difiicQlty be interpreted* 

The Intentions of the Papal court had been made 
known by Michael Throgmorton, in his letter to 
Cromwell. The Pope's movements were, perhaps, 
quickened when the insult to the martyr's bones be- 
came known to him. The opportunity was in every 
way favourable. France and Spain were at peace; 
the Catholic world was exasperated by the outrage at 
Canterbury. The hour was come — he rose upon his 
TiM Pope throne, and launched with all his might his 

ImiiioIms his . 

bull, long-forged thunderbolt. Clement's censure 

had been mild sheet lightning, flickering harmlessly 
in the distance : Paul's was the forked flash, intended 
to blight and kill. Reginald Pole, his faithful adher- 
ent, had by this time re-written his book : he had 
enriched it with calumnies, either freshly learned, or 
made credible in his new access of frenzy. It was 
Jmiqht. ^^^^^""^ j)rinte(l, and sown broadcast over Chris- 
bSIkU * tendom. The Pope appended a postscript to 
printed. Yiis Bull of Deposition, explaining the delay 
in the issue: not, as he had explained that delay to 
Henry himself, by pretending that he had executed no 
more than a form which had never been intended ibr 
use ; but professing to have withheld a just and neces- 
sary punishment at the intercession of the European 
sovereigns. But his mercy had been despised, his 
long-suffering had been abused, and the monstrous 
king had added crime to crime, killing living priests 
and pro&ning the sepulchres of the dead. In his con- 
tempt for religion he had cited the sainted Thomas of 
Canterbury to be tried as a traitor ; he had passed an 
impious sentence u|)on him as contumacious. The 
bless^ bones, through which Almighty Grod had 
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worked innumerable miracles, he had torn firom their 
shrine of gold, and burnt them sacrilegiously to ashes. 
He had seized the treasures consecrated to Heaven ; he 

had wasted and robbed the houses of rolioion ; and, as 
he had transformed himself into a wild beast, so to the 
beasts of the field he had given honour beyond human 
beings. He had expelled the monks from their honses, 
and turned his cattle among the vacant ruins. These 
things he had done, and his crimes could be endured 
no longer. As a putrid member he was cut off from 
the Church.i 

The book and the excommunication being thus com* 
pleted and issued, Pole was once more de- po,e 
spatched to rouse the Emperor to invasion, ^Jjjj^ 
having again laid a train to explode, as he ^f^- 
hoped successfully, when the Spanish troops should 
land. 

The Pope's intentions must have been made known 
to Charles before they were put in force, and interpret 
the change of treatment experienced by VVriothesley. 
Whether, as a sovereign prince, he would or would 
not consent to give the active support which was to 
be demanded of him, the Emperor, perhaps, had not 
determined even in his own mind ; but at least he 
would not choose the op])ortunity to draw closer his 
connexion with the object of the Church's censures. 

On the 21st of January Wriothesley wrote to Crom- 
well that he had no more hopes of the Duchess of 
Milan, and that the kmg must look else- Themaniiffi 
where. "If this marriage may not he fl'^i^i'iy'JeUn. 
had," he said, " I pray his Grace may fix i"*''"* 
his noble stomach in some such other place as may be 
to his quiet.'' ^' Aud then," he added, chafed with 
1 Ban of Pwd III. against Hsaiy VIII: pnnted in Biinwt*ft OoUnimta. 
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the slight wlii«:h had been passed upon his sovereign, 
" I fear not to see the day, if God give jne life but for 
a small season, that as his Majesty is &ther to all 
Ghristian kings in time of reign and excellency of 
wisdonit so bis Highness shall hare his neighbonis in 
that stay that they shall be glad to do him honour and 
to yield unto him his own."^ 

For the present, however, the feeling of the Nether- 
landers was of mere hostility. The ruin of England 
was talked of as certain and instant James of Scot- 
land and Francis were " to do great things,'' and the 
Esiperor, it might be, would assist them." The am- 
bassador tossed aside their presaires. " These men,** 
said one of liis despatches, publicly tell me how the 
Bishop of Rome hath now given a new sentence 
against the King^s Majesty. I discourse to them how 
much eyery of the princes of Europe is bound to his 
Majesty ; what every of them haih to do for himself; 
how little need we luive to care for them if they wouM 
all break their I'aith and tor kindness show ingratitude : 
Henry may ^ sliow mvself, besides, of no less hope 

J^fto* than to see his Majesty, as God's minister, 
tSS^tliof correct that tyrant — that usurper of Rome 
even within Rome's gates, to the glory of 
God, and the greatest benefit that over esme to CQiris* 
tendom." * 

But, though Wriothesley carried himself proudly, 
his position was embarrassing. The regent grew daily 
more distant, her ministers more threatening. Tlie 
Spaniards resident in England suddenly were observed 
to be hastening away, carrying their properties with 
them. At length, on the 21st of February, a prod»* ' 

1 Wriothesley Correspond once: StaU Pt^tnt Vo),YUL 
3 Wrirtliesley to Cromwell: Ibid. 
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mation was sent out laying all English ships in Flan* 
ders under arrest. Mendoza was recalled February at 
from London, and the cunnnoii conversation ^'^iJ^' 
on the Bourse at Antwerp was that tlie dcr^i"???. 
united force of France and the Empire would 
be thrown immediately on the £nglish coasts.^ ymmom. 

For a closer insight into the Emperor's conduct, I 
must again go back over the ground. The history at 
this point is^ woven of many fibres. 

Pole's book was published in November or Decem- 
b'.'r. His expedition into Spain followed immediately 
after; and, feeling some little misgiving as to the 
£mperor*s approbation of his conduct, he thought it 
prudent to prepare his appearance by a general de* 
fence of his position. A rebellious subject engaged 
in levving war acrainst bis sovereign misrht interest the 
Papacy ; but the example might easily appear more 
questionable in the eyes of secular princes. His book, 
he said in an apology addressed to Charles, had been 
written originally in obedience to orders from England 
He had published it when the Pope in- p^^^,^ 
stmcted him to vindicate the severity of the ^ 
censures. His present duty was to expose 
in the European courts the iniquity of the King of 
England, — to show that, as an adversary of the 
Church, he was infinitely more formidable than the 
Sultan, — and that the arms of the Emperor, if he 
wished well to the interests of religion, should be 
specially directed against the chief offender.^ When 

i Stephen Vaughan to Cromwell, Feb. 21, 1539: Stait Papers, Vol. VIII. 
S Of the evils which now menace Christendom those are held most 
grigTWM which «re threitened by the Sultan. He ie dioaght most poiw«p> 

fal to hurt: he must first be met in arms. My wofds will bear little weight 

in this matter. I shall be thouglit to speak in my own quarrel against my 
personal enemy. But, as God sliall jii<l,c:<? my heart, 1 say that, if we look 
(be victory in the East, we must assist linit our fellow Christians, whcm the 
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the king's crimes were understood in detail, the Chris- 
tian sovereigns would see in their enormity that sach 
a monster must he allowed to vex the earth no longer* 
He recapitulated the heads of his book, and Henry's 

history as lie there had treated it. In an uivective 
against Cromwell he bathed his name in curses ; ^ 
while the king he compared to Nero, and found the 
Roman tyrant innocent in the contrast. Finally, he 
dosed his address with a peroration, in^ which he 
quoted and applied the prupheey of Daniel on the man 
B«iry«f of sin. Henry of England was the king of 
"the king of fierce countenance and understanding dark 

ficn-c coun- i • i i 

teiKiuce "cto- sentences, who was to stand up m the latter 
Dauiei time and set himself above all that was 
called God ; whose power should be mighty, but not 
by his own power; who should destroy wonderfully, 

and prosper, and practise, and destroy ihe mighty and 

the holy ])eople ; who should rise up against the 
Prince of princes, but in the end be broken without 
hand.^ 

Pole's bunness was. to supply the eloquent persua- 
The Popo sions. A despatch from Paul furnished the 

vntes to the * 

nnpww, more worldly particulars which the Ehnperor 
would desire to know before engaging in an enterprise 
which had been discussed so often, and which did not 
appear more easy on closer inspection. James the 
Fifth, the Pope said, would be ready to assist, with his 

adversary afflicts at home. This victoiy only will ensure the other." — 
Apol. ad Car. QuinL 
1 He speAks of CromweU m "a certain man," a ** d«vfl*a ambaatidor,'* 

'*tlie devil in the human form." He doubts whether he wUldefilahii 

pa{:^es with his name. As great highwaymen, however, murderers, parri- 
cidcB, iiiid others, are named in history fur everhisting ignominy, au even 
the devils arc named iu iloly Scripture, so he wiil name Cromir^ --A^nL 
wd Cbr.QuMC 
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excellent minister^ David fieton. If only the war 
with the Turks were suspended, the other difficulties 
miglit he readUy overcome. The Turks could be 

defeated only at a great expense, and a vie- Kntreating 
toiy over them would do little for religion. JiSo^ 
The heart of all the miscliief in the world ^k""** 
lay in England, in the person of the king. Charles 
most strike there, and minor evils would afterwards 
heal of themselves.^ 

The English government had agents in Rome whose 
business was to overhear conversations, thouf]jh Engitoh 

L 1 1 • 1 1 • 1 IT • ngentsio 

nelcl in tlie most secret closet ni the Vatican ; iioiue. 
to bribe secretaries to make copies of private despatches, 
to practise (^such was the word) for intelligence by 
'fair means, or else by foul : and they did their work. 
Pole's movements and Pole's intentions were known in 
London as soon as they were known at Toledo ; and 
simultaneously another fragment of information was 
forwarded from Italy, as important in itself, as, doubt- 
less, the manner in which it was jirocured was ques- 
tionable. Access was obtained, either by bribery or 
other form of treacheiy, to a letter from intneepted 
some person hi^h in Paul's confidence at IS^^JiJdiiuj 
Rome, to the Cardinal of Seville ; opportunity, 
perhaps, did not })ermit the completion of a transcript, 
but an analysis, with considerable extracts, found its 
way into the hands of Cromwell. The letter stated 
that an Irish nobleman, evidently the Earl of Des- 
mond, had sent a confidential agent to the Pope to 
explain at length the weakness of the English author* 
ity in Ireland, to describe the impunity with which 

1 Instructions to Reginald Pole: Efmt.YoX. II. p. 279, &c. Pole's admir 
ing biographer ventures to say thai he was declared a triu^or for causet 
wbkli do not fem to come witiiin tin artido of tnMOo." — ■'VUps't Uift 
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lihe earl had resisted and despised it, and to state for* 
ther how the same illnstrions personage, for tihe dis- 

charge of his soul, was now ready to transfer his 
allegiance to his Holiness. England," so Desmond 
TheBwiof had declared, was in confusion, utter and 



makes hopeless. Fathers were against sons, hus- 
Pope to bands against wives, the commonalty risen 

fniii ft Ire- 

iMiA one against another and " perceiv- 

ing their divisions, he had been with a great part of 
Ireland to know tlieir wills and minds, and also with 
the bishops and the religious houses ; and not only the 
great men of power, but also the people, all with one 
voice would be ready to give aid against the King of 
England." He had added a demand which bore some 
witness to the energy with which Henry had strength- 
ened the government at Dublin since the Geraldine 
rebellion. " Thirty thousand Spaniards,'* the earl 
said, with all things necessary for them, with artil- 
lery, powder, ships, galleys, and pinnaces, would be 
required to insure the conquest." If these could be 
landed, Desmond would guarantee success. Ireland 
should be reannexed to the Holy See ; and he would 
Desmond liliiiself undertake the government as viceroy, 
MtiS*^*'" paying a revenue to Paul of one hundred 
vioaoy. thousand ducats. The expedition would be 
costly, bat the expenses would fall neither on his Ho- 
liness nor on the Emperor. Desmond, with armed pri- 
vateers, would seize and deliver into the hands of the 
Pope the persons of a sufficient number of the hereti- 
cal Enghsh, whose ransoms would defray the neoes- 
aary outlajr ; lemd an insurrection in behalf of the Holy 
See might be anticipated with certainty in fk^land 
itself. 

This being the substance of the Irish message, 
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*^ His Holiness, perceiving the good mind of these gen« 
tlemen in God'« behalf, had determined to nisHouneM 
desire amongst all Christian kings to have {hSpUJ*? 
aid in this matter for charity, to aid the 
good Christian people of Ireland." 

His Holiness says,*' concluded the letter, that it 
at the general council amongst ihe kings he cannot havo 
aid to obtain this holy work, then he will de- waytuid 

1 1 -n 1 means to 

f\r2 them that they will agree and consent provide 
lliat certani pardons may be received m then- The pop* 
realms, and that they may give liberty that pudoiM. 
the bishops may constrain the comiponalty to receive 
the said pardons, and it shall be declared that all such 
money shall be used for the conquest of Barbary ; and 
that his Holiness will take upon him the said conquest 
cf Barbary with the accord of the Em})eror. If the 
above will not suffice, then ids Holiness will give order 
•and desire for the maintenance and defence of the holy 
faith, to all bishops, archbishops, cardinals, legates, deans, 
canons, priests, and curates, and also to all sorts of mon- 
asteries, to help with certain money which may be 
needful, to subdue and proceed in tliis good deed. 
And he will desire the Most Christian King of ITrance, 
and also the King of Scots, to have amongst them aid in 
his behalf, inasmuch as they and their kingdoms is nigh 
to the said, island of Ireland. And immediately that 
tlie fleet shall be together to go for Barbary, then shall 
tiie most part go for Ireland unto the gentleman that 
hath written to his Holiness to uphold the Holy See, 
that his Holiness may sustain Holy Mother Church 
from that tyrant of England, the which goes ^i,^ ^^j. 
to confound the Holy See of St. Peter and f^^l 
die governors and ministers of it. And God LutbM h? 
I^ve unto all good Christians strength to con- 
▼OL. m. 10 
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found the anticlirUt of EDgland and the dog Luthei 
his brother." ^ 

Never, perhaps, since the beginning of time had 
such a provision of " ways aiul means " been devised 
for a military enterprise as w as found in the financial 
suggestions of this Papal Hibernian war scheme. 
. Nevertheless, when so many Spanish ships annually 
haanted the harbours of Munster, a few thousand men 
might be thrown on shore there without particular dif- 
ficulty. The exchequer was in no condition to endure 
a rej)etition of the insurrection of Lord Fitzgerald, 
which had cost loicty thousand pounds ; and, with the 
encouragement of an auxiliary force, another similar 
rising, with its accompanying massacres, might be easily 
anticipated. Though invasion might be confidently 
faced in England, it was within the limits of possibility 
that Ireland might be pemianently lost. 

With such materials in their hands, more skiHul an- 
Diwig«roua tagonists than Paul III. or Cardinal Pole 
tbehMdi^ might have accompUshed something consider^ 
ortiwpopt. j^yg. y^^^ Paul's practical ability may be 

measured by his war budget ; and the vanity of the 
Eni^lish traitor would have ruined the most skill'ul com- 
binations. Incapable of any higlier intellectual effort 
than declamatory exercises, he had matched himself 
against the keenest and coolest statesman in Europe, 
He had run a mine, as he believed, under Henry's 
throne, to blow it to the moon ; and at the expected 
moment of his triumph his shallow schemes were 
blasted to atoms, and if not himself, yet his nearest 
kindred and dearest friends were buried in the ruins. 
Lord Darey had said that fifteen lords and great men 

^ NewB which was seut irom lioiue unto the Cardinal Uishop cf Seville: 
BoUt Borne M8, 
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had been banded together to put down the Refomoir 
tioii. Two peers had died on the scaffold. Ponticai 
Lord Abergavenny, the head of the Nevilles, aDgiud. 

was dead also ; he was, perhaps, a third. The knights 
and conunonors who had suft'ered after the Pilfrrimacje 
of Grace had not covered the wliole remaiiiinix num- 
ber* The names revealed by the Nun of Kent, though 
unknown to the world, had not been forgotten by the 
government. Cromwell knew where to watch, and 
how. 

The coiintiT was still heaving uneasily from the 
after-roll of the insurrection, and Pole's expectations 
of a third commotion, it is likely, were as well kno^^Ti 
to the Privy Council as they were known to the Pope. 
Symptoms had appeared in the western counties 
strikingly resembling those which had preceded the 
Yorkshire risino;, when Cromweirs innocent order was 
issued for the keeping of parish registers.^ Rumours 
were continually flying that the Emperor would come 
and overthrow all things ; and the busy haste with 
which the coast was being fortified seemed to sanction 
the expectation. The Pope had made James of Scot- 
Vmd Defensor fidei. Fleets were wliispered to he on 
the seas. Men would wake suddenly and find the 
Spaniards arrived ; and harness would ^^ain be oc- 
cupied.*' ^ Superstition on one side, and iconoclasm on ^ 

1 ** Then Is much secret Gommuiiicatioii among the klng^s satjects, and 

many of them in the shires of Cornwall and Devonshire be in gnat fmi 
and mistrust what the Kinjj's Tlii!;!!!!^?^ nnd hts council should mean, to 
give in commandment to tliu parsons and vicars of every parish, that they 
should make a book wherein is to be specitied the names of as many as be 
wedded and buried and christened- Their mistrnst is, that some charges 
more than hath been in times past sha'l grow to them by this occasion of 
registering." — Sir Piers Edgeeombe to Cromwell: SlaU Ptqten, Vol. 1. 
612. 

• " Geoige Laacelles shewed me that a priest, which late was one of the 
Mar sat Bristol, informed him that harness would vet be occuoied, fiir hs did 
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the other, had dethroned reason, and raised iiaagmation 
to its place ; and no sagacity at sach times could an- 
ticipate for an hour the form of the ftitnre.^ 

Pole's treason had naturally drawn suspicion on his 
family. The fact of his correspondence with them 
from Lidge could hardly have been a secret from Grom* 
well's spies, if the contents of his letters were ondiscoY* 
ered ; and the same jealousy extended also, and not 
without cause, to the Marquis of Exeter. Lord Exe* 

know more than the king's council. lor at the last council whereat the 
Emperor, the French kuig, and the Bishop of Rome met, they made the 
King of Scots, by tbi^r counsel, Dtf enter fiiti^ and that the Emperor raised 
Agreat army, saying it was to invade the Great Turk, which the Faid Mm- 
peror menned hvour sovereign lord/'-- John Babington to Cromwell : MS, 
Slnte J'lijnr Ojfiir. second series. Vol. III. 

1 I attach &])c«jimuns troin time to time of the informations " of which the 
ReoMd Office contains so many. They serTe to keep the temper of the coon* 
try before the mind. The king had lately ikllen ftom his hone and broken 
Renewed agl- '''^ ^ farmer of Walden was accused of having 

tationamong -wished that lie had broken his noek, and " had said further that 
the people. jj^j ^ ^j^^y sheaves of arrows, and he would shoot 

them all before the king^s laws should go forward.'* An old woman at 
Aylediam, leaning over a shop-window, was heard muttering a chant, that 
** there w ould he no good world till it fell together by the ears, for with clubs 
and clouted ^lioon should the deed be done." Sir Thomas Arundel wrote 
fh)m Cornwall, that a very aged man " had been l)n>iight before him with 
the reputation of u prophet, who had said that the priests should rise 
against the king, and make a field; and the priests should rule the realm 
three days and three nights, and then the white falcon should come out suf 
the north-we>t, and kill almost all the priests, and they that should escape 
should be fain to liiiie their crowns with the fdth of beasts, because they 
would not be taken for priests." — A groom of ISir William Paget's wai 
dressing his master's horse one night in the stable in the White Horse is 
Cambridge,*' irtien fhe ostler came in and began to enter into communica' 
tion with him.*' The ostler said there is no Pope, but a Bishop of Roma 
And the groom said he knew well there was a Pope, and the ostler, more 
over, and whosoever hold of his part, were strong heretics. Then the ostU-T 
answered that the King's Grace lield of his part ; and the groom said that 
he was one heretic, and the king was another; and said, moreover, that this 
bnmnesa had never been if the king had not manned Anne Bdeyn. And 
therewith they multiplied words, and waxed M> hot, that the one called th« 
other knave, and so fell together by the ears, nnd the groom broke the 
^er s head with a faggot sticK." — Miscellaneous Depositions: M8S, 8taU 
Pqpet* Oj/ict. and liolU linue. 
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ter, as the grandson of Edward IV., stood next to the 
Tador iamily m the line of succession. The ti.. M irqoia 

^ • • TV Exeter » 

Conrtenays were petty soyereigns m Devon- powibie 

shire and Cornwall ; and the marquis, though tothecrown. 
with no .special intellectual j)owers, was regarded as a 
possible competitor for the crown by a large and in- 
creasing party. Lady Exeter we have already seen as 
a visitor at the shrine of the oracle of Canterbuiy ; and 
both she and her husband were on terms of the closest 
intimacy with the Poles. The Poles and 
the Nevilles, again, were drawing as closely Neviiies. 
together as mutual intermarriages woidd allow. Lady 
Salisbury, I have said, was regarded as the represent- 
ative at once of the pure Plantagenet blood and of 
Warwick the King Maker.^ Lord Montague had mar- 
ried a daughter of Lord Abergavenny ; and as any 
party in the state in ojjposition to the government w as 
a formidable danger, so a union between Lord Exeter, 
Lady Salisbury, and the Nevilles was, on all grounds, 
religious, political, and historical, the most dangerous 
which could be formed. It was the knowledge of the 
influence of his family which gave importance to Regi- 
nald Pole. It was tliis which sharpened the eyes of 
the government to watch for the first buddings of trea- 
son amonfj his connexions. 

Exeter's conduct had been for some time unsatisfiic- 
tory. He had withdrawn for an unknown unsauafeo- 
?anse from his share in the command of ♦he oflixete^"** 
royal army on the Pilgrimage of CJrace. He pSSifj? 
had gone down into Devonshire, wliere his 
duty would have been to raise the musters of the 
sounty ; but, instead of it, he had courted popularitf 

1 Her blood was thought even purer than Lord Exeter's. A cloud if 
iiwbtAil fllagitimaiqr davkcnod all the chfldren of Edward lY . 
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by interrupting the levy of the subsidy.^ The judgef 
on circuit at the same time complained of the coerdon 
irreguur and ondvie inflnence which he exercised in 
•Mrtwi^y^ the administration of justice, and of the 

onshire. dread witli wliich his power was regarded by 
juries. No indictment could take effect against the 
adherents of the Marquis of Exeter ; no dependent li 
the Courtenays was ever cast in a cause.^ 

From this and other causes altercations had arisen 
The Mnrriuifl betwoon Exctcr and Cromwell at the coon- 
hS^itewaxd cil-board. High words liad passed on liOrd 
mi^^ml^tof Darcy's arraii;nment. The marquis had been 
i/oraDttrc>. compelled to sit as high steward; and Lord 
Delaware^ in an account of the trial, stated tliat when 
the verdict was given of guilty, a promise bad been 
exacted fit>m Cromwell to save Darcy's life, and even 
to save his property fi'om confiscation.* Cromwell 
may have done his best, and Darcy's death have been 
the act of the king. With Henry guilt was ever in 
proportion to rank ; he was never known to pardon a 
convicted traitOT of noble blood. But the responsibil- 
wuh cwm* was cast by the peers on the Privy SeaL 
wrti. Once it was even reported that Exeter drew 
his dagger on the pk'bcian adventurer, who owed his 
liie to a st^el corslet beneath his dress ;^ and that 

i ** At mjlori marquis being in Exeter at the thne of the lebellioB he 
look direction that all commissions for the second subsidy should stay tfao 
\i\y thereof for a time." — Sir Piers Edgecombe to CromweU: if 5. jSlate 
Vaptr second series, Vol. X. 

* ' The marquis was the man that should help aud do them good * (men 
■aid). See the experience, hov all thoae do prevail diat were towarda the 
maiquia. Neither assizes, nisi priua, nor bill of indictment put np against 
them could take effect; -and, of the contrary part, how it prevailed foi 
them." — Sir Thomas VViUoughby to CromweU: M&. CoUon. Tites, B 1 
886. 

s Depositions relating to Lord Delaware: RoUi ffatm M8. fin>t series, 439 
« T)e|Kwitiona taken beft»re Sir Heniy Gapel: Ibid. 1280. 
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Cromwell on that occasion ordered die marquis to the 
Tower. If the story was true, more prudent counsels 
prevailed, or possibly there would have been an attempt 

at rescue in the streets.^ - The relations between tliem 
were evidently ap|)roachino- a point when one or the 
other would be crushed. Exeter was boldly confident. 
When Lord Montague's name was first men- tto lefM 
ftloned with suspicion at the council-board Hontagw. 
(although, as was discovered afterwards, the marquis 
knew better tlian any other person the nature of 
schemes in which he was hiniselt" implicatetl so deeply), 
he stood forward in his friend's defence, and offered to 
be bound for him, body lor body.^ This ^ was a fi'esh 
symptom of his disposition. His conduct, if watched 
closely, might betray some deeper secrets. About the 
same time a story reached the government from Corn- 
wall, to which their recent ex})erience in Linculnshire 
and the north justified them in attaching the gravest 
importance. 

The parish of St. Kevem had already earned a rep- 
utation for turbulence. Here had been born and lived 

the famous blacksmith Michael Flammock, who forty- 
five years before had led the Cornisli men to Black- 
heath ; and the inhabitants were still true to tlieir 
character — a wild, bold race, tit instruments for any 
enterprise of recklessness. A painter fix>m the neigh* 
bourhood came one day to Sir William Godolphin, and 
told him that he had been desired by one of these St 

* " A man named Ilowett, one of Exeter's dependents, was heard to say, 
if tte kid marquis had been put to the Tower, at the commandment of the 
Uad privy seal, he should have been fetched out again, though the lord 
privy seal had said nay to it, and the best in the realm beside?: and he 
♦he said Howett and his company were fully agreed to have had him ool 
before they had come away." — RolU f louse M6. first series, i2S6. 

< Deposition of Geofirey Pole: RoU$ B<nm MS, 
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Kevern men to " make a banner for the said parish, in 
TbMBfiBhermeii the which banner they would have, first, the 

Idifiavea'* P^^^*^ Chiist, with his wounds, and a ban- 
iMttnw* ner in his hand ; our Lady on the one side* 
holding her breasts in her hand, St. John the Baptist 

on the otlier ; tlie Kind's Grace and the queen ^ kneel- 
ing, and all the conmionahy kiieeliu^j;, with scrowls 
above tlieii* heads, making petitions to Christ that they 
might liave their holydays." The painter said he had 
asked what they intended to do with such a banner. 
The man gave him an incoherent account of certain 
people wliou) lie had seen at Southampton, when he 
had been u|) sclliiio; fish there, and wlio liad asked liini 
why the Cornish men liad not riiieu when the north 
rose; and now, he said, tliey liad promised to rise, and 
were sworn upon the book. They wanted the banner 
to carry round among the neighbouring parishes, and 
Thev will rise to mise the people in Christ's name.^ Go- 
n.uiu . ' * dolpliiii would not create an alarm hy making 
Sir \\ iui.un sudden arrests : but lie despatched a private 
places t;roiii- courier to London, and meanwhile held him- 
cnani. gelf in readiness to crush any mutinous meet^ 
ings on the instant of their assemblage : ^' If there be 
stirring among them," he said, by the precious body 
of God I will l id as many as be about the banner, or 
else I and a great many will die for it.'* ^ 

Conspiracies against Henry Vlll. met usually with 
L luck. Lord Exeter had traitors among his domestic 

I Jane Seymour was dead, and Hie king was not rananied: I am unable 

to explain the introduction of the words, unless (as was perhaps the case) 
the application to tlu painter was in the summfsr of 1537, and be delayed 
his infcnniitioii till tiie tuilowing year. 

3 Sir WUliam Godolphin to CiomweU: M8, SUOe Paper r;#ce,aeeoo4 
Mfifla,yoLXUl. 

• Ibid. 
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lei'vants, who had repeatedly warned the council that 
bU was not right, and that he was meditating some 

secret movement.^ At leiiiith particular information 
was criven in, wliicli connected itself with the afiiiir at 
St. Keveru. It was stated distinctly that two Gornisli 
gentlemen named Kendall and Quyntrell had for some 
time past heen secretly employed in engaging men 
who were to he ready to rise at an hour's warning. 
When notice should be given they were to assemble 
in arms, aiul declare the Marquis of Exeter heir-ap- 
parent to the throne. Here was the key to intention 
the hiizh promises of Reginald Pole. The LordExewr 
government were on the eve of a firesh Pil- iMnnt. 
grimage of Grace — a fanatical multitude were about 
to rise again, with a Plantagenet pretender for a 
leader. 

But Henry would not act without clearer proof 
afjainst a nobleman of so high blood and influence* 
Cromwell sent orders to Godolphin to secure the man 
who had ordered the banner.^ The king despatched 
two gentlemen of the bedchamber into Com- p^^ate in- 
wall, to make private inquiries, directino them ^SSTuT" 
to represent tht-in^elves as being merely on ^'**™^- 
a visit to their friends, and to use their opportunities to 
discover tlie truth.^ 

The result of the investigation was an entire con- 
firmation of the story. For several years, even before 
the divorce of Queen Catherine, a projt;ct was found to 
have been on foot for a movement in favour of Exeter. 

1 Wnotliesley to Sir Thos. Wyatt: Ellis, second series, Vol. II. 

s Godo]pliiii*8 Ck>nrespo]ideace; MS. State Paper Qj^ee, second Berfen, 

Vol. xiir. 

8 Instructions by the Kiii!:c's Highness to John Beckct, (it>ntlenian of 
his (Irace's Chamber, and John Wroth, of the same: printed m the Ar 
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The object had sometimes varied. Originally the en- 
terprise of Blackbeath was to have been renewed undei 

more fkvonrable auspices ; ami the ambition of Coni- 
wall and Devonshire was to aveiiixe their defeat jv 
detlironing Henry, and giving a new dynasty to Eng- 
land. They would be contented now to set aside the 
Prince of Wales, and to declare Exeter the next in 
BTident ^ Buccesslon. But the enlistment was as cer- 
GSiri tain as it was dangerous. " Great numbers 
treHBon. ot the Kuig s subjects were found to liave 
bound themselves to rise for liim.^ We have herOf 
po^.Mbic perhaps, the explanation of these counties re- 
Di t iiu con- mainmg quiet dnnng the great rasurrection. 
■diMNBto. Exeter himself might have been willing (if 
the assistance of the Emperor was contemplated he 
must have been willin«i) to acknowledcre the hitrher 
claims of the Princess Mary. But his adherents had 
possessed themselves of larger hopes, and a separate 
purpose would have embarrassed their movements. 
This difficulty existed no longer. Marj could have 
no clmms in preference to Prince Ekiward ; and the 
fairest hopes of the revolutionists might now be to close 
the line of the Tudor sovereigns with tlie life of the 
reigning king. 

The meshes were thus cast Mr\y aver Exeter. He 
was caught, and in Gromwell'i power. But one dis- 

l **KeadanaiidQii7iitreUir«ra at amatlnlton as any within therealnif 

waning to and favouring the advancement of that traitor Henry, Marquis 
if Exeter, nor letting nor sparing to speak to a great number of the king's 
aubjects in those parts that the said Henrj'wa.s heir-apparent, and should 
be king, and would be king, if the King's Highness proceeded to many 
tha Lady Anne Boleyn, or else It ahoold ooat a thonaand nien*a Urea. And 
tor their mischievous intent to take effect, they retained divers and a great 
number of the king's suhjects in those parts, to be to the lord man|uis in 
readineBs within an hour's warning.*' — Sir Thonuis WiUougbby to Croaa 
rell: Mi:>. CoiUm, Titus, U i. 
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dosore led to another. At or near abunt tbo same 
time, some information led to the arrest of a secret 
agent of the Poles ; and the attitude and ob- October, 
jects of the whole party were drawn fully JlJIJ^^/^ 
into lif^ht. Tlie St. Kevern tisherman had 
mentioned two men at Southampton who had spoken 
to him on the subject of the new rebeUion. EObrts 
were made to trace these persons ; and although the 
link is missint;, and perhaps never existed, between 
the inquiry and its apj)arL'nt consequences, a South- 
ampton yeoman " named Holland was arrested on 
suspicion of carrying letters between Cardinal Pole 
and his mother and &mily. Tliere is no proof that 
papers of consequence ^were found in Holland's cus- 
tody ; but the government had the right man in their 
hands. He was tu be taken to London ; and, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of conveyance, he was placed on 
hoi*seback, with his feet tied under his horse's belly. 
On the road it so happened that he was ^ue prisoner 
met and recognized by Sir Geoffrey Pole, gJg^J^ 
Re^nald's younger brother. The worth- 
lessness of conspirators is generally proportioned to 
their violence. Sir Geoffrey, the most deeply inqjlicated 
of the wliole family, except the cardinal, made haste 
to secure his own safety by the betrayal of the rest. 
A few words which he exchanged with Holland suf« 
ficed to show him that Cromwell was on the true scent 
He judged Holland's cowardice by his own ; and '* he 
bade him keep on his way, for he would not be ^ong 
after." 1 

Lord Exeter's chances of escape were not yet wholl} 
gone. His treasons were known up to a certain point, 

1 Deposition of Alice Paytchet: MS. Slate Paper Q/^ce, secAad nhm 

r«i zxxrx. 
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but forgiveness might generally be earned bj confes- 
A par ion is ^iott and submission ; and Cromwell sent his 

Kx"4rif hi nephew Richard to him, with an entreaty that 
JiJ^SS** "he would be frank and i)lain/' ^ But tlie 
fission. accused nobleman would make no revelation 
tvhich would compromise otliers. His proud blood 
perha]is revolted against submission to the detested 
minister. Perhaps he did not know the extent to 
which his proceedings had been already discovered, and 
still less anticipated tlie treachery by which he was 
about to be overwhehned. 

Sir Geoffrey Pole made haste to London ; and, pre- 
Bir Ofoib«y Venting the accusations which, in a few days, 
Si'*o?n-'*'* would ha,ve overtakAi him, he secured the 
tpinoy. opportunity which had been offered to Exeter 
ul" sa\ ini^ liinisclf hy confession. lie presented himself 
to the Privy Council, and inlornied theui that he, with 
Lord Monta<;ue, the Marquis and Marchioness of Exe- 
ter, Sir Edward Neville, and other persons whom he 
named, were in treasonable correspondence with his 
brother Reginald. They had maintained a steady com- 
munication with him from the time of his legacy into 
Flanders. They were watching their opportunities. 
They had calculated the force which they could raise, 
tlie Marquis of Exeter's power in the west forming 
their especial reliance. The depositions survive only 
hi portions. It does not appear how &r the Poles 
would have supported Exeter's ambition for the crown ; 
lotentions *^^^T intended, however, this time to avoid 
If th« Poles j^Qj.j Darcy's errors, and not to limit them- 
selves to attacks upon the ministers.^ The death of 

1 ExaminatioM of Lord Montague and the Marqnia of Exeters Hoik Bmm 
MS. Unit series, 1262. 
s Th* Lovd Darcy played the M," Hontagae naid; he went afcoul 
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Lord Abergavenny liad been inopportune ; ^ but hia 
brother, Sir Edward Neville, with Lady Salisburj, 
would supply his place in rallying the Neville powers. 
The Yorlrahire rising had proved how large was the 
material of an insurrection if adequately managed and 
the whole family, doubtless, shared with Reginald, or 
rather, to them Reginald liiniselt' owed the conviction 
wliich he urged so repeatedly on the Emperor and 
the Pope, that, on the first fair opportunity, a power 
could be raised which the government would be un- 
able to cope with. 

If it is remenibei'ud that tliese discoveries occurred 
when the Bull of Deposition was on the point Norember. 
of publication — when the "Liber de Uni- 
tate " was passing into print — when the govcmmJ^t 
pacification of Nice had restored the Oonti- ^'^^^^r- 
nent to the ct>ndition most dangerous to England-— 
when the Pope was known to he preparing again a 
mighty effort to (gather accainst Henry the whole force 
of Christendom, this was not a time, it will be under- 
stood easily, when such plottings would be dealt with 
leniently by a weaker hand than that which then ruled 
the destinies of England. 

Exeter, Montague, and Neville were sent to the 
Tower on the 3d and 4th of November. Lady Exe- 
ter followed with her attendant, Constance Beverley, 
who had been her companion on her secret pilgrimag.3 
to the Nun. It is possible that Sir Geoffrey's reve^a* 
tions were made by degrees; for the king tik kinj. i^< 

. t 1 reiuctautto 

was so unwilhng to jlrosecute, that ten days pnMeate. 

to pluck the council. He should first have hegun with the head, fivt I 
t>85hrew him for leaving off so aoon." — Baya de (S«cre(w, pouch id 
bundle 2. 

i " I am Sony the Lord Abetgarany Is dead; ftr if he weie alive, h« 
we aUe to make ten thousand men." — Sayings of Loid Montague : Ihid 
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passed before their trial was determined on.^ Ladj^ 
SaUsbiiry was not arrested; but Lord Southampton 
went down to Warblington, her residence in Hamp- 
shire, to examine her. She received his questions with 
Ludy Saiii- a fiercc denial of all knowledge of the matters 

ourv is GX" 

lunmed by to wliicli tliov referred, aiul, for a time, ho 

Lord South- " I'll . 

tniptou, scarcely knew wlietlier to think her innocent 
or guilty. " Surely," he said, in giving an account of 
bis interview, there liath not been seen or heard of 
a I onian so earnest, so manlike in countenaiice, so 
fierce as well in gesture as in words ; either her sons 
have not made her privy to the bottom and pit of their 
stomaclis, or she is the most arraiit traitress that ever 
lived." But her rooms were searched ; letters, Papal 
bulls, and other matters were discovered, which left 
no doubt of her general tendencies, if they were insnffi* 
cient to implicate her in actual guilt ; and one letter, 
or coj)y of a letter, unsigned, but, as Southampton said, 
undoubteillj hers, and addressed to Lord Montague, 
was found, the matter of which compromised her more 
deeply. She was again interrogated, and this time 
important admissions were extracted from her; but 
she carried herself with undaunted hanghtuiess. We 

^ On Monday, the fourth of this month, the BCarquis of Exeter and 
Lord Montagae were committed to the Tower of London, being the King*8 
Majesty so grievou.'-Iy touched by them, that albeit that his Grace hath 

upon his special favour homo towards them passed over many nccusationi 
made aj^ainst the same of' late by their own dotjiestics, thinking with ,ii8 
clemency to conquer their cankeredness, yet his Grace was constrained, fbr 
avoiding of such malice as was prepensed, both against his person royal and 
Che iwotj of my Lord Prince, to use the rftnetfy of committing them to 
ward. The accusations made against tin in he of great importance, and 
duly proved by substantial witnesses. And yet the Kind's Majesty loveth 
them so well, and of hi^; great goodness is so luath to proceed against them, 
that it is doubted what his Highness will do towards them." ~ Wiiirthadfly 
to Sir T. Wyatt. BIUs, second striea, YoL II. 
* Southampton to OnMBWtU: Ellis, aaoondseiiea, VuL 11. p. IKK 
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have dealed with siicli an one,'' the earl said^ *^ai 
men have not dealed with tofore ; we may whom h» 

* n t 1 finds nitlier 

rather call her a strong and constant man ufc« » ^ttong 
than a woman." ^ No decisive conclusions 



could be formed afjaiiist her ; but it \vas thought 
well that she should remain under surveil- sheispuwrt 
lance ; and, three days later she was removed JcuiIn^M 
to Cowdray, a place belonging to Southamp* 
ton himself, where she was detained in honourable con- 
finement. 

The general case meanwhile continued to enlarge. 
The surviving materials are too fragmentary to clear 
the whole circumstances ; but allusions to witnesses 
by name, whose depositions have not been preserved, 
show how considerable those materials were. The 
world at least were satisfied of the guilt of the chief 
prisoners. " They would have made as foul a work," 
says a letter written I'rcnii London on the 21st of No- 
vember, "as ever was in England." ^ Henry made 
up his mind that they should be proceeded against. 
Treason at home was too palpably connected with 
conspiracies against England abroad ; and the coun- 
try coidd not risk a repetition of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 

. While preparations were made for the trials, the 
long took the opportunity of issuing a calm- circular 
mg circular to the justices of the peace. The 
clergy, as before, had been the first to catch 
the infection of disorder : they had been again eagei 
propagators of sedition, and had spread extravagant 
stories of the intentions of the government against the 
Church. Emboldened by the gentleness with which 

A flwUktmptoa to Cniinirdls EOla, teeond aeries, Vol. tl. p. lU. 
• Robert WanmtoLoid Fitiwitaiit MS. CbUm. TUiu, B 1, 14S 
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the late insurgents had been handled, " these miserable 
and Papistical superstitious wretches," the king said, 
"not caring what danger and mischief our peoplo 
should incur,. have raised the said old nimonrs, and 
forged new seditious tales, intending as much as in 
them lyeth a new commotion. Wherefore, for the 
universal danger to you and to all our good subjects, 
und trouble that might ensue unless good and earnest 
provision to repress them be taken thereupon, we 
desire and pray you that within the precincts of your 
charges ye shall endeavour yourselves to enquire and 
Dirwtiiig find out all such cankered parsons, vicars, 

Uiera to , 1 • 1 1 • 1 • 1 1 

searchout aucl curates as hid tlie parisliioners do as they 

hII the can- ,. , . . i • /» i *i 

kercu clergy did 111 times j)a8t, to live as their lathers, ana 
feriete. that the old tashions is best. And also w'l^i 
vour most effectual vigilance try out such seditious 
tale tellers, spreaders of brutes, tidings, and rumours, 
touching us in honour and surety, or [touching] any 
mutation of the laws and customs of the realm, or anv 
other thinrr which miuht cause sedition." ' 

And now once more the peers were assembled in 
DeceniiHTS. Wcstminster Hall, to try two fresh members 
welf^^iiiSti^ ^^^"^ order, two of the noblest bom among 
them, for high treason ; and again the judges 
sate with them to despatch the lower offenders. On 
the 2d and od of December Lord Montairue and Lord 
The Marquis Exctcr wcrc aiTaifTiied successively. On the 
ftiTJ.jgued. part ot tlie crown it was set lortn gener- 
ally that the king was supreme liead on earth of the 
Church of England, and that his progenitors, fix>m 
times whereof there was no memory to the contrary, 
had also been supreme heads of the Church of Eng- 
land; which authority and pover of the said king, 

^ Biiinet*8 Oolketanta, p 404^ &e. 
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Paul the Tlnrcl, Pope of Rome, tlio public enemj of 
the king and kingdom, without any right or title, arro- 
gantly and obstinately challenged and claimed; and 
that one Reginald Pole, late of liondon, Esq'*, othei^ 

\\i:,v. Reginald Pole, late Dean of Exeter, with certain 
others of the king's snhjects, had personally repaired 
to the said Pope of Rome, knowing him to be tlie 
king's efiemy,and adhered to and became liege man of 
the said Pope, and fidsely and unnaturally renounced 
the king, his natural liege lord; that Reginald Pole 
accepted the dignity of a cardinal of the court ui' Rome 
without tlie king's license, in false and treasonable de- 
spite and contempt of the king, and had continued to 
live in parts beyond the seas, and was there vagrant, 
and denying the king to be upon earth supreme head 
of the Church of England." 

Caring only to bring the prisoners witliin the letter 
of the act, the prosecution made no allusion to Exeter's 
proceedings in Cornwall. It was enough to identity 
his guilt with the guilt of the great criminal. Against 
him, therefore, it was objected — 

That, as a false traitor, machinating the death of 
the king, and to excite his subjects to rebellion, and 
seeking to maintain the said Cardinal Pole in his in- 
tentions, the Marquis of Exeter did say to Geoffrey 
Pole tlie following words in English : ' I like well the 
proceedings of the Cardinal Pole ; but I like not the 
proceedings of this realm ; and I trust to see a change 
of this world.' 

" Furthermore, tliat tlie Marquis of Exeter, machi- 
nating with Lord Montague the deatli and Treiu«)nabi« 
destruction of tlie king, did openly declare Xm"^'" 
to the Lord Montague, 'I trust once to '^i"-^ him. 
have a fair day upon those knaves which rule about 

▼ou III. 90 
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the king ; and 1 trust to see a merry world one 
day.' 

^^And) furthennore persevering in his malicious in- 
tention, he did say, *• Knaves rule about the king ; ' 
and then stretching his arm, and shaking his clenched 

fist, spoke the following words ; ' I trust to give them 
a buffet one day.* '* 

Sir Geoffrey Fole was in all cases the witness. TLe 
DecenibM-8. words wcTc provcd. It was cnough. Aver- 
dioanML dict of guiitj was returned ; and the marquis 
was sentenced to die. 

If the proof of language of no darker complexion 
was sufficient to secure a coiulemuation, the charges 
against Lord Montague left him no shadow of a hope. 
Montague had expressed freely to his miserable brother 
his approbation of Reginald's proceeding^. He had 
discussed the chances of the impending struggle and 
the resources of which they could dispose. He had 
spoken bitterly of tlie king ; he had expressed a fear 
that when the world " came to strypes/' as come it 
would, " tliere would be a lack of honest men," with 
other such language, plainly indicative of his disposi- 
tion. However justly, indeed, we may now accuse 
the equity which placed men on their trial for treason 
for impatient expressions, tht re can be no uncertainty^ 
that, in the event of an invasion, or of a rebellion 
Lord Mon- ^^'^^b any promise of success in it, both Mou 
MntonoiSito tague and Exeter would have thrown their 
^ weight into the rebel scale. Montague, toe*, 

was condemned. 

The date of the expressions which were sworn 
against them is curious. They belong, without ex- 
ception, to the time when Reginald Pole was in Flan- 
ders. That there was nothing later was accounted 
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for by the distrust whicli Geotirey said that soon aftei 
they had begun to entertain towards bim. Evidently 
thej liad seen his worthlessness ; and as their enter- 
prise had become more mtical, they had grown more 

circumspect. But he remembered enoutijh to destroy 
theui, and to save by his baseness his own miserable 
iife. 

He was himaelf tried, though to receive a pardon 
after conviction. With Sir Eklwaid Neville and Ibnr 
other persons he was placed at the bar on chargeit 
of the same kind as those against Exeter convictioop 
and liis brotlier. Neville had said that he 
" would have a day upon the knaves that 
W3re about the king; that the king was a beast, 
and worse than a beast ; " machinating and conspir* 
ing to extingnish the love and affection of the king's 
subjects." Sir Geoffrey Pole, beyond comparison the 
most guilty, had been in CDnunaiul of a company 
under the Duke of Nurfulk at Doncaster; and was 
proved to have avowed an intention of deserting in 
the action, if an action was fought, — real, bad, black 
treason. Of the others, two had 8p<^en against tlie 
supremacy ; one had carried letters to the cardinal ; 
another liad said to Lord Montague, that " the king 
would hang in hell for the plucking down of abbeys.'' 

The last case was the hardest. Sir Nicholas Carew, 
Master of the Horse, had been on the com- And of sir 
mission which had taken the indictments ouimT 
against Exeter, and had said that he marvelled it was 
so secretly handled ; that the like was never seen.*' 
The expression brought liim under suspicion. He 
was found to have been intimate with Exeter ; to have 
received letters from him of traitorons import, which 
he had concealed and burnt. With the rest he was 
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brought In guilty, and received sentence as a traitor. 
On the 9tli of December the Marquis of Exeter, Mon- 
TiMfnf- taeue, and Sir Edward Neville were beheaded 

fold on ^ 

ikmwHiiL on TowerhiU.^ On the 16th the following 
proclamation was issued : — 

" Be it known nnto all men, that whereas Henry 

Lord Exeter Courtcnav, late Marquis of Exeter, knight 

bdeicraded • " i 11 1 <• i 

fkomtho companion ot the most noble order ol tiie 
Qariar. Gartei', liath lately committed and done high 
treason against the king our dread sovereign lord, sov- 
ereign of the said most noble order of the Garter, com- 
passing and imagining the destruction of his most royal 
person in the most traitorous and rebellious wise, con- 
trary to his oath, duty, and allegiance, intending there- 
by, if he might have obtained his purpose, to have sub- 
verted the whole good order of the commonwealth of 
England, for the which high and most detestable trea- 
son the said Henry hath deserved to be degraded of 
the said must noble order, and expelled oat of the same 
company, and is not worthy that his arms, ensigns, 
and hatchments should remain amongst the virtuous 
and approved knights of the said most noble order, 
nor to have any benefit thereof, — the right wise king 
and snpreme head of the most noble order, with the 
whole consent and counsel of the same, wills and com- 
mands that his arms, which he nothing deserveth, be 
taken away and thrown down, and he be clean pul 
from this order, and never from henceforth to be taken 

1 Hall, followed by the chroniclers, that the executions wei»oii fhc 

9th of January ; but he was mistaken. In a MS. in tlie Stale Paper Ofiict 
dated the IGth of Decemhor, 15-38, Kxcter is ilesoribed as having suffered 
on the Olli of the Fame month, ^fy acco int of these trials is taken from 
the records in the Bnga de iiecrctis\ from 'he Act of Attainder, 31 Henir 
VIII. cap. 15, not printed in the Statute Boole, but extant on the BoH; and 
from a number of scattered depositions, questions, and examinttiooa fai iStm 
BoUi House and ui the State Paper OiBoe. 
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of any of the number thereof ; so that all others bj 
his example, from henceforth for evermore, may bewara 
how they commit or do the like crime or fault, mito 
like shame or rebuke. 

*' God save the King.^ 

**D«eeiuber 16, 1538.** 

Executions for high treason bear necessarily a char- 
aster of cruelty, when the peril which the Testimony of 
conspiracies create has passed away. In the tbe wiaAon 
sense or our own security we lose the power cntioM. 

of uiuk'r>tanding the ina<i;iiitii(l(' or even the meaning 
pf the danger. But that there had been no unneces- 
sary alarm, that these noblemen were in no sense 
victims of tyranny, but had been cut oif by a com- 
pelled severity, may be seen in the consequence of 
their deaths. Unjust sentences provoke indignation. 
Indio-nation in stormv times finds the means, sooner 
or hiter, of sliaping itself into punishment. But tlie 
undercurrent of disaffection, which for ten years had 
penetrated through English life, was now exhausted, 
and gradually ceased to flow. The enemy Tnu^on 

hu8 bled (o 

had been held down ; it acknowledged its dMCh. 

master ; and, with the excei)tion of one unimportant 
commotion in Yorkshire, no symptom of tliis particular 
form of. peril was again visible, until the king had 
received notice of departure, in his last illness, and 
the prospect of his death warmed the hopes of confu«> 
sion into life again. The prompt extinction of domes* 
tic treason, in all likelihood, was the cause which 
really saved the country from a visit from the Em- 

* The degrading of Heniy Courtena)', late Marquis of Exeter, the 3tl 
day of December, and the same day convicted; and the 9tli day of the laid 
month beheaded at Tower 11111} and Uie IGth day of the same mouth de* 
gnded at Windior: M8, 8iaU P<gter Clfiee. Unananged bundle 
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peror. ' Laud be to God/' said an Englishman, ^ m 
are all now united and knit with a firm love in our 
hearts towards our prince. Te never read nor heard 

that ever England was overcome by outward realms, 
nor dare any outward ])rince enterprize to come liitlier, 
except they should trust of help within the realm, 
which I trus in God none such shall ever he found.'* ^ 
The speaker expressed the exact truth; and no one 
was more keenly aware of it than Charles V. 

We must once more go back over our steps. The 
Emperor being on good terms with France, England, 
obedient to the necessity of its position, again held out 
II. urv, on ^ts liaud to Germany. No sooner had the pao- 
tion^Ntoe, ideation of Nice been completed, and Henry 
S^^'tb* found that he was not, after all, to he ad- 
LuUMiMia. mitted as a ]mrty contrahent, than, without 
(pKirrelling with Charles, he turned his jutsition by im- 
mediate advances to the Smalcaldic Leairue. In the 
LaUienui di- sum mcr of 1588 Lutheran divines w^ere invited 
Mot t<> Kti.,' to England to discuss the terms of their con* 
r ouferenc* fesslon wlth tho bishops ; and though unsuc- 
biihopt. cessfxil in the immediate object oiP finding 
terms of communion, tla'y did not return without having 
established, as it seemed, a generally cordial relationship 
with the English Reformers. Purgatory, episcopal or- 
dination, the marriage of the clergy, were the compar- 
atively unimportant points of diflference. On the vital 
doctrine of the real presence the Lutherans were as 
jealously sensitive as the vast majority of the English ; 
and on the points on which they continued orthodox 
tlie Reformers, German and English, united in a bigotry 
almost equal to that of Rome. On the departure 
of the theological embassy, the Landgrave of HeM 

X KvMiinrtiim of ChilitoplMr Chator: RoSm Bourn M8, tat 
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took the opportunity of addressing a letter of warning 
to Henry on the- progress of heresy in £ng- Tb» lud- 
land, and expressing bis anxiety that the king ncsse 
should not forget his duty in repressing and nprMtth* 

extirpating so dangerous a clisuixicr.^ taptiata. 

1 Gibbon professes himself espedally scandalized at the pmecation of 
Senretus by men who themtelves had stood in so deep need of toleration. 
Tbo scandal is scarcely reasonable, for ncitlier Calvin nor any other Re- 

fbrroerof the sixteenth century' de.sired a" lilx-rty of cnnscienco " in its mod- 
em sense. The Council of (ieisfva, the Gtneral Assembly at Kdinburgh, 
the Smalcaldic League, the English Parliament, and the Spanish laqoisi* 
tion held the same opinions on the wickedness of heresy; they differed only 
hi the definition of the crime. The English and Scotch Protestants hava 
been taunted with persecution. When nations can ^ow to maturity in a 
sin;;I(-' fjeiicration. when tlu- ( liiM can vise from hi** first grammar lesson a 
mature'l philosopher, iuilivitiuul men may clear themselves by a single 
iflbrt firom mistakes which are «nbedded in die heart of their age. Let us 
Usten to the Laadgmre of Hesse. He will teach ns ihat Henry YIIL was 
no exceptional persecutor. 

The Landgrave has heard tfiat the errors of tlie Anahaptists are inereas- 
ing in England. He depicts iu warning colours the insurrection at Miin- 
ster: " If they grow to any multitude," he says, " their acts will surely de 
clare their seditious minds and opinions. Surely this is true, the devil, 
whieh is an homivide, carrieth men that are entangled in false opinions to 

julawfiil slau^'liters and the hreaeh of society There are no rulers 

m (lermany," he eontinm^s, " whether they be IV>pish or professors of the 
lioetriues of the Gospel, that do sutler these men, if they come iuio their 
bands. All men punish them grievously. We use a just moderation, 
which God requireth of all good rulers. Whereas any of the sect is appre> 
bended, we call together divers learned men and good preachers, and cdm- 
niand them, the errors being confuted by the Word of God, to teach 
them rightlier, to heal them tliat be sick, to deliver them that were bound; 
and by this way many that are astray are come home again. These are 
not punished with any coiporal puns, but are driven openly to forsake 
their errours. If any do stubbornly defend the ungodly and wicked errours 
of that sect, yieldinj? nothmg to such as can and do teach them truly, 
these are kept a good space in prison, and sometimes sore punished 
there; yet in such sort are they handled, that death is long deterred for 
hope of amendment ; and, as long as any hope is, favour is shewed to li^ 
If there be no hope left, then the obstinate are put to death.*' Warnicg 
Henry of the snares of the devil, who labours continually to discredit the 
truth by ^rantiii«^ upon it heresy, he concludes: — 

" \Vherefore, if that sect hath done anv hurt there in vour Grace's I'caim 
we doubt not but your princely wisdom will so temper the matter, that 
Ml daqgen ba avoided, emrars be kept down, and yet a diffenaoe had 
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His advice found Cranmer and Cromwell as anzions 
as himself. The Catholics at home nnd abroad per- 
KogiMidao* sisted more and more loudly in identifying a 
J^o^tJ. separation from Home witli heresy. The 
•arUaherMj. pj-eseuce of thcse \ cry Geimans had given 
opportunity, however absurdly, for scandal ; and, taken 
in connexion with the destruction of the shrines, was 
made a pretext for charging the king with a leaning 
towards doctrines with which he was most anxious to 
November. dlsavow a coinicxlon.^ The political clouds 

The Auiili- . . 

owKeform- wliicii wcre gathering abroad, added equally 
itneecwaty to the auxiety, both of the kine and his min- 

to make a , * i i • i • i 

dein<>iu<tra. istots, to staud cicar m this matter ; and as 
thodosy.' Cromwell had recommended, after the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, that the Articles of Unity should be 

enturci'd amunst some offender or olienders in a si<rnal 
oianner — so, to give ibrce to his ])rinciples, which had 
been faintly acted upon, eiUier he, or the party to 
which he belonged, now chose out for prosecution a 
conspicuous member of the Christian brotherhood, John 
Lambert, who was marked with the dreadfiil reputation 
of a sacramentarv. Dr. Barnes volunteered as the 
accuser. Barnes, it will be renu ndtcred, had been 
himself imprisoned for heresy, and had done penance 

between those that are good men, and mislike the abuses of the Bishop ol 

Rome's hafrp^ages, and those thnt bo Anabajitists. In many parts of (Ger- 
many where tlic (Jospel is not pi« athfd, crutlty is exercised upon both 
sorts witliout discretion. Tlie uiagistrutcs which obey the Bishop ut' Uom« 
(whereas severity is to be twed against die Anabaptists) slay good men ut- 
terly alien from their opinions. But your Majesty will put a difference great 
enough between these tM o Forts, and serve ( hrist's glory on the one side, 
and save tlu- innocent blood on the otlier." — Landgrave of Uesse to Heniy 
VIII., Sri.t. inlM r 25, 15:}8: Slate Pitptv:<, \ o\. VIM. 

I ** 1 Iiey Imve made a wondrous matter and rei>ort here of the shrines 
and of burning of the idol at Canterbury; and, besides that, the King*s 
Higliness and council be become sacramentsrians by reason of this en* 
bassy whicli the King of Saxony sent late into England." — Theobald It 
Cromwell, firooi i'adua. October 22, IdiiS: Ellis, third series, Vol. HI. 
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in St. Paurs. He was a noisy^ vain man^ Lu^enm 
in his views, and notorious for his hatred of more ad* 

vanced Protestants. Tviidal liad warned the brethren 
Rfjainst him several years previously ; but his German 
sympathies had recommended him to the vicegerent; 
he had heen employed on foreign missions, and was fc r 
the time undergoing the temptation of a brief pros] ei • 
itj. Lambert, the intended victim, had been Jobnum- 
a iHend at Cambridge of Bilney the martyr ; ciwwiofd^ 
a companion at Antwerp of Tyndal and Frith ; nui pi>,gtoce. 
and had perhaps taken a share in the translation of the 
Bible. Subsequently, he had been in trouble fur sus- 
picion of heresj ; he had been under examination be- 
fore Warham, and afterwards Sir Thomas More ; and 
having been left in prison by the latter, he had been 
set at liberty by Cranmer. He was now arrested on 
the charge preferred by Dr. Barnes, of havin<4 denied 
tiie real presence, contrary to the Articles of Jjjjjj^fj^ 
Faith. He was tried in the archbishop's th< l isuopa, 
court ; and, beuig condemned, he appealed to ioih»kisf. 
the king. 

Henrv decided that he would hear the cause in 
person. A few years before, a sacranientary was de- 
?»patched witli,the same swift indiiierence as an ordinary 
felon : a few years later, a sacramentary had ceased to 
be a criminal. In the interval, the proportions of the 
crime had so dilated in apparent magnitude, that a trial 
for it was a national event — an affair of vast public 
moment. 

• On the 16th of November, while London was ring- 
ing with the arrest of the Marquis of Exe- jj^^^^^^j^ 
ter, the court was opened in Westminster 
Hall. In the grey twilight of the late dawn, ihe whole 
peerage of England, lay and spiritual, took their «irat8, 
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to the right and lel't of the throne. The twelve judgea 
placed themselves on raised benches at the back. The 
prisoner was brought in ; and soon after the king en* 
teredy clothed all in white," with the yeomen of the 
guard. 

The Bishop of Carlisle rose first to open the case. 
The appeal 1^^^ king, he Said, had put down the usur- 
H«w/iJ*^ pations of the Bishop of Rome, but it was not 
ui^tar ^ ^ thou^t, therefore, that he intended to 
give license to heresy. They were not met, 
at present, to discuss doctrines, but to try a person ac- 
cused of a crime, by the laws of the Church and of 
the country. 

Lambert was then ordered to stand forward. 
What is your name ? " the king asked. My name 
is Nicholson,'* he said, " though I be called Lambert." 
*• What I " the king said, " have you two names ? I 
would not trust you, having two names, though you 
were niv l)rother." 

The persecutions of the bishops, Lambert answered, 
had obliged him to disguise himself ; but now God had 
inspired the king's mind, enduing him with wisdom 
and understanding to stay their cruelty* 

" I come not here," said Henry, " to hear mine own 
praises painted out in niy presence. Go to the matter 
without more circumstance. Answer as touching the 
sacrament of the altar, is it the body of Christ or no ? " 

I answer with St. Augustine," the prisoner said ; 
** it is the body of Christ after a certain manner.'' 

" Annwer me not out of St. Auorustine," said the 
king; "tell me plainly whetlier it be He." 

" Til en I say it is not," was the answer. 
Mark well," the king replied, you are condemned 
Xtf Christ's own words — e$t corpus num^' 
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imj Lambert dus at the iStake. Bl£ 

He turned to Oraumer, and told him to convince thr 
prisoner of his error. 

The argument began in the morning. First Gran- 
mer, and after him nine other bishops la- TtmhUbapif 

— w ww— >*■ 

boured out their learned reasons — reasons ft«l 
which, for fifteen lumdred years, liad satisfied tlie wliule 
Christian worhJ, yet had suddenly ceased to be of co- 
gency. The torches were lirrlited before the last prel» 
ate had ceased to speak. Then once more the king 
asked Lambert for his opinion. " After all these la- 
bours taken with yon, are you yet satisfied? *' he said. 
" Choose, will you live or will you die I '* 

I submit myself to the will of your Majesty," 
Lambert said. 

Commit your soul to God,'* replied Henry, not 
to me." 

commit my soul to Gknl," he said, **and my 

body to your clemency." 

" Then you nmst die," the king said. ** I g fffff 
will be no patron of heretics." 

It was over. The appeal was rejected. Cromwell 
read the sentence. Four days' interval was allowed 
before the executi<m. In a country which was gov- 
erned by law, not by the special will of a despot, the 
supreme magistrate was neither able, nor desired, so 
long as a law remained unrepealed by parliament, to 
suspend the action of it. 

The morning on which Lambert suffered he was 
taken to Cromwell's house, where he break- ^um^ 
tksted amply in the hall ; and afterwards he viMtMBt, 
died at Smithfield, crying with his last breath, " None 
but Christ — none but Clnist."^ Foxe relates, aa 
a rumour, that Cromwell, before Lambert sufifered, 
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begged his forgiveness. A more accurate account ol 
Cromwell's feelingff is furnished by himself in a letter 
written a few days later to Sir Thomas Wyatt : — 
The nxteenth of this present month, the King's 

Nov. 28. Majesty, for the reverence of the holy sacra- 
opinion of ment of tlie altar, did sit o])eiily in his liall, 
iMMe. and there presided at the disputation, process, 
and judgment of a miserable heretic sacramentary, who 
was burnt the twentieth of the same month. It was a 
wonder to see how princely, with how excellent grav- 
ity, and inestimable majesty, his Majesty exercised the 
very office of a superior head of liis Church of Eng- 
land ; how benignly his Grace essayed to convert the 
miserable man ; how strong and manifest reason his 
Highness alleged against him. I wished the princes of 
Christendom to hare seen it; undoubtedly they should 
have much marvelled at his Majesty's most high wisdom 
and judgment, and reputed him none otherwise after 
the same than in manner tiie niirrour and light of all 
other kings and princes in Christendom. The same 
was done openly, with great solemnity." ^ 

The circumstances which accompanied Pole's mission 
into Spain, and those which occasioned the catastrophe 
of the marriage treaties, can now be understood. The 
Intentions wliole secret of the Emperor's intentions it is 

of the . . ^ 

Bnjgw not easy, perhaps it is not necessarj^, to com- 
■ngianA. prebend ; but, as it was not till late in the 
spring that the threatening symptoms finally cleared, 
so it is impossible to doubt that an enterprise against 

England was seriously meditated, and was relinquished 
only when the paralysis of the domestic factions who 
were to have risen in its support could no longer be 
mistaken. 

1 Gnmirell to Wyatti Nott's IFya«; ^ m 
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The official lang^iage of ihe Spanish court thron^rk 

Ibe winter " had waxed from colder, to coldest." ^ On 
Pole's arnval in the Peninsula, Sir Thomas sir Thomas 
Wyatt, by the king's instructions, protested tcetaa^ltait 
against his reception. The Emperor, who in of r^mU 
1587 had forbidden his entrance into his do- ^p^^n" but 
minions when on a similar errand, replied now wui mi 
that, if he was his own traitor, he could not him. 
rcinse him audience, coming as a Icixate from the Holy 
Fatiier '* The next step was the an est of the English 
ships in Flanders, and the recall of the Spanish ambas- 
sador ; and meanwhile a mysterious fleet was collected 
at Antwerp and in other ports, every one asking with 
what object, and no one being able to answer, nnless it 
were for a descent on Ireland or Eiiirland.^ Mendozii's 
departure from London was followed immediately afler 
by the withdrawal of M. de Chatillon, the ^he French 
ambassador of France. It is in every man's H^^^SfSlitiL 
mouth," reported Wriothesley, " that we shall SSS'** 
have war. It has been told me that the com- 
mission that was sent hither for our matters^ was dis- 
patched only to keep us in hopes, and to the intent that 
we mic!;lit be taken tardy and without provision." * 

Wriothesley's duty required him to learn the mean- 
ing of the arrests. The ministers at Brussels aflfected 
to say that the Emperor required sailors fbr his fleet, 

1 Cromwell to Wriothesley: State Papers, Vol. VIII. p. 155. 

* Christopher Mount writes: " This day (March 5) the Earl TVilliam a 
PnrstenbiiTg was at dinner with the Dnke of Saxe, which asked of him 
» hat news. He answered that there is labour made ibr trace bt'tu in n the 
Knipcror and the Turk. Then said the duke, to what purpose sliuiild be all 
these preparations the Krapcror maketh? The earl answered, that other 
men should care for. Then said the duke, the bruit is here — it should b« 
Bgwnst the King of England. Then said the eari, the King of Fngland 
shall need to take heed to himself.** — 8taU Paptn^ Yd. I. p. 606. 

• The negotiations for the marriages. 

« Wfiothesley to Cromwell: SUiU Faptn^YoL VUI.p. Itt 
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iiid, until it bad sailed on its mysterioiu errand, no 
other vessels could leave the harbours. The amba»> 

Bador refused to accept a reply so insolent and unsatis- 
'actory ; he insisted on an interview with the regent 
herself, and pointing to the clause in the commercial 
treaty between England and Flanders, which stipulated) 
on behalf of the ships of both nations, for free egress 
wriothM- and ingress, he required an explanation of 
^^pi^n^ the infringement. " You give us fair words," 
2S5rt«f** he said to her, " but your deeds being con- 
ihesUpt. trary, the King's Majesty my master shall join 
words and deeds together, and see that all is but finesse. 
If you had declared open war, by the law of nations 
merchant ships should have six weeks allowed them to 
depart ; while peace remained, they might not be 
detained a day. The queen regent, like her council, 
gave an evasive answer. The Eni])eror must be served, 
she said ; the fleet would soon sail, and the ships would 
be free* She tried to leave him ; his anxietjr got the 
better of his courtesy ; he placed himself between her 
and the door, and entreated some better explanation. 
Heean But he could obtain nothing. She insisted 
i»dm«, aud ou passing, aud he found himself referred 
fejnrisaiB. back to the counciL Here he was informed 
that she could not act oUierwise ; she was obeying ab- 
solute orders from the Emperor. Wriothesley warned 
them that the king would not bear it, that he would 
make reprisals, and " then should begin a broiling." 
It was no matter; they seemed indilferent. 

From their manner Wriothesley did not believe that 
ihoy would begin a war ; yet he could feel no secu- 
rity. I have heard," he wrote to Cromwell, that 
the French king, the Bishop of Rome, and the King 
of Scots be in league to invade us this summer : and 
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how the £mperor will send to their aid certain Spaib 
i«rds which sbiill arrive in Scotland ; which Rumoim in 

•/» « Flanders of 

opaniards shall, as it were in fury, upon the the iiit«5uae<i 
arrival in Spain of the ships here prepared, Bngiand, 

enter the same, halt" against the Emperor's will, with 
the oath never to return till they shall revenge the 
matter of the dowager." " This," he added, " I tak 3 foi 
no gospel, howbeit our master is daily slandered and vil* 
lanousK spoken against. It is possible that all shall be 
well ; bnt in the mean season, I pray to God ^^^^ ^^^y 
to put in tlie King's Majesty's mind rather to fo',,"',iod 
spend twenty thousand pounds in vain, to be b^tl'i^^u 
in perfect readiness, than to wish it had so ^^^"^ 
been done if any malicious person would attempt any 
thing. Weapons biddeth peace ; and good preparation 
maketh men to look or they leap. The Emperor hath 
made great provision. It may yet be that he will do 
somewhat against the Turks ; but as many think nay, as 
otherwise. But he maketh not his preparation in vain. 
England is made but a morsel among these choppers. 
They would have the Duke of Orleans a king ; ^ and 
the Duke of Guise, they say, will visit his daughter in 
Scotland. It is not unlike that somewhat may be at- 
tempted ; Avhieh, nevertheless, may be dj'feated. God 
hath taken the King's Majesty into his own tuition." ^ 
Each day the news from Flanders beoKse more 
ularming. The wharves at Antwerp were ui^m 
covered with ammunition and military stores. ££'2?*' 
€ jntributions had been levied on the clergy, 
wao had been tauo-ht to believe that the money was to 
be spent in the Topic's quarrel against the King of 
Bnglwd. On the 24th of March two hundred ana 

1 u e., he was to many the Pnnceae Muy. 

S WtioUuelcj to Cromwell: BtaU Papen, Yd. Yin. ^ 167 
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seventy sail were reported as ready for sea ; and the 
general belief was that, if no attack were ventured, the 
preparations to meet it, which Henry was known to 
have made, would be the sole cause of the hesitation.* 

Ii)t()niuiti()n ut" a i)rcciselv siiniliir kind was lurnislied 
from Spain. The a^eiit of a London house wrote to 
Wming his master r " You shall understand tliat, 
ftom spdn. fouT days past, we had news how the Bishop 
of Rome had sent a post to the Emperor, which came 
in seven days from Rome, and brought letters requiring 
and desiring liis Majesty, jointly witli tlie French king 
and the Kiiii;- of Scots, to <2;ive war against the king 
our sovereign lurd ; and all his subjects to be heretics 
and schismatics, and wherever they could win and take 
any of our nation by land or sea, to take us for Jews or 
infidels, and to use our persons as slaves. We have 
hope that in this tlie Emperor will not grant the l equest 
of his Holiness, hi'ing so nnich against charity, not- 
withstanding that divers our friends in tliis country 
give us secret monition to put good order tor the safe- 
guard of our goods ; and they think, verily, the Em- 
peror will have war with the king our master this 
March next, and that the army of men and ships in 
Flanders shall go against England."* 

1 " ^yithin tlit se fourtci-n days, it shall siin ly break out what they do 
put pose to do; as of three ways, one — (iueldres, Denmark, or England, 
notwithstanding, as I think, Knghind is without danger, because they know 
well that the King*e Grace hath prepared to receive them if they eome. 
There he in Holland 270 good -hij s prepared ; but whither they shall go no 
man can tell. Preparations of all manner of artillery doth daily go throngh 
Antwerp. 

" A.J tlie fipiiitualty here be set for to pay aa :nnuuierable sum of money. 
Kotwith^tandlng, tliey will be veiy well content with giving the aforesaid 
money, if all things may be so brought to paw as they hope it shallf and as 

it is promised them — and that is, that the Tope's quan-cl may be avenged 

opon thi' Ki3;',' s Crace (.f I .ii-jland." — March 14, to Cromwell; M3 

Sidle P(ij)i r Oj/io ., second serio-', \o\. Wl. 

* William Ostrich to the wor^^liipful Richard Kbbes, Mereb mt in Left* 
iuD: US. StaU Paper OlJice, firat series, Tol. II. 
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The thing to be feared, if there was cause for fear, 
fras a sudden treacherous surprise. The March. ^ 
point of attack would probably be the open surprise, 
coast of Kent. An army would be landed on the 
beach somewhere between Sandwich and Dover, and 
would march on. London. Leavmg Cromwell to see 
to tlie defence of the metropolis, Henry went The king 

. . 1 . p . goes down 

uown \n T)erson to examme his new rortresses, ^ «iiec««i«t 

IIP IP ^^^^^ 

anil to speak a tew words ot encouragement survejr the 

1 • rr^i 1 1 . • 1 fortMtea- 

to the garrisons, ihe merchant-ships m the tions. 
Thames were taken up by the government and armed. 
Lord Southampton took command of the fleet at Ports» 
month; Lord Russell was sent intf> the west; Lord 

Surrey into Norfolk. The beacons were I'resh trimmed ; 
the musters tlu'ough tlie country were ordered to be in 
readiness. Sir Ralph Sadler, the king's private secre- 
tary, sent from Dover to desire Cromwell to instruction 
lose no time in setting London in order, topu^t^ 
" Use your diligence," he wrote, " for his JiiSaSi'*' 
Grace saith that diHyenee passe sense; willing 
rae to write that French proverb unto your lordship, 
the rather to quicken you in that behalf. Surely his 
Majesty mindeth nothing more than, like a courageous 
prince of valiant heart, to prepare and be in readiness, 
in all events, to encounter the malice of his enemies ; 
in which part, no doubt, Almighty God will be his 
helper, and all good subjects will emj)loy themselves to 
the uttermost, both lives and goods, to serve his High- 
ness truly. • . . All that will the contrary, God send 
them ill-hap and short life ^ 

The inspection proving satis&ctory, Sir Thomas 
Cheyne was left at Dover Castle, with command of 

1 Sir Ralph Sadler to Cromwell, from l>over,lCaidi /4t MB. 
Office, second aeries, Vol. XXXV II. 
vou ui. 31 
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the coast from the mouth of the Thames westward. 

We catcli siglit through March and Api-il 



JJ^^,J"j^t of soldiers gathering and moving. Look-out 
^' '^ vessels hung about the Chaimeiy watcliing 
the Flanders ports. One morning when the darkness 
lifted, 8ixt3r strange sail were found at anchor in thn 
Downs ; ^ and swifUy two thousand men were in tim^ 
upon the sandflats towards Deal. Cheyne never took 
off his clothes for a fortnight. Strong easterly galea 
were blowing, which would bring tlie fleet across in 
a few hours. " Mr. Fletcher of Rye," in a boat of 
his own constructioa, which he said had no fellow 
in England," beat up in the wind's eye to Dover, 
"of his own mind, to senre the King's Majesty." At 
LiKhtKnK- davbreak hc would be off Gravelines, on the 

li.sll VCSS.'IS 

wuuh tbo look-out; at noon he would be in the new 

Flandsrs 

harboun. harbour, with reports to the English com- 
mander. Day after day the huge armada lay motion- 
less. At length sure word was brought that an order 
had been sent out fbr every captain, horseman, and foot- 
man to be on board on the last of March.- In a few 
days the truth, wliatever it was, would be know^n. Tiie 
easterly winds were the chief cause of anxiety. If 
England was their object, they would c(nne so quickly, 
Cheyne said, that although watch was kept night and 
day all along the coast, yet, **if evil were, the beet 
would be a short warning for any number of men to 
repulse them at their landing." However, his informa- 
tion led him to think the venture would not be made. 

He was right. A few days later the look-out boats 
brought the weiccnne news diat the fleet had broken 

1 Hollinsbed, Stow. 

8 Letters of Sir Thomu Ch^e to Gnmnrell, Mina«r4 afvH, JSM 
9iB 8taUPiiptr CJ^ce, second Btties. 
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np« Part withdrew to the ports of Zealand, where the 

stores and cannon were relanded, and the ^prii. 
vessels dismasted. Part were seen Ijcaring dMaflSetto 
down Channel before the wind, bound for 
Spain and tlie Mediterranean ; and Cromwell, who had 
had an agae fit from anxiety, informed the king on the^ 
19th of April that he had received private letters from 
Antwerp, telling him that the enterprise had been 
relinquished from the uneertainty which appeared of 
SI ccess.^ 

Such, in fiict, was the tinith. The Emperor, longing, 
and yet fearing to invade, and prepared to The Em- 
make the attempt if he could be satisfied of a jSto^SSTiMii 
promising insorrection in his suj^port, saw in ^^e*!^ a 
the swift and easy extinction of the Marquis gf^uenqT'i 
of Exeter's conspiracy an evidence of Henry's 
strength which Pole's eloquence could not <;ain8ay. 
He had waited, uncertain periiaps, till time had proved 
the consequences of the execution ; and when he found 
that the country was in arms, bat only to oppose the 
invaders whom the English legate had promised it 
would welcome as ck'liverers, he was too wise to risk an 
overthrow which would have broken his [)ower in Ger- 
many, and ensured the endurinii; enmity of England. 
The lame, he told the Pope, did not serve ; and to a 
second more anxious message he replied that he could 
not affi>rd to quarrel with Henry till Grermany was in 
better order. The King of France might act yvhenGer^ 
lis he pleased. He would not inteifere with 
him. For himself, when the German diffi- « 
culty was once settled, he would then take «"<^«*"<»"'- 
up arms and avenge the Pope's injuries and his own.^ 

I Cromwell to the King: ^fS. Coffm. Tiins, R 1, 271. 
^ Philips's Lift of Pole. Four letters of Cardinal Alexandei Famesets 
taul III.: EitUt Key. I'ul. Vol. II. p. 281, ice 
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Once more Pol(i had failed. He has been accused of 

personal ambition ; bnt the foolish expectations of his 
admirers in Europe liiive been perhaps mistaken for \i? 
own.^ His worst crime was his vniiitv ; his worst mis- 
furtune was his talent — a talent ibr discovering spe- 
cious reasons for choosing the wrong side. The delib- 
erate frenzy of his conduct shows the working of a 
mind not wholly master of itself ; or, if we leave him 
the responsibility of his crimes, he may l)e allowed the 
imperlect pity which attaches to failure. The results of 
iiis labours to destroy the Reformation had, so far, been 
to bring his best friends and Lord Montague to the 
scaflbld. His mother, entangled in his guilt, lay open 
to the same fate. His younger brother was a perjured 
DMpondency traitor and a fratricide. In bitter misery he 

offieglualil 

Pole. now shrank into the monastery of Carpentras, ^ 

where, if he nii^ht be allowed, he wrote to Contarini, 
that he would hide his tiice for ever in mourning and 
pnijer. Often, he «ud, he had he»d the Ki^ of 
England speak of his mother as the most saintiy 
woman in Christendom. First priests, then nobles, 
and now, as it seemed, women were to follow. Had 
the faith of Christ, from the beginning, ever known so 
deadly an enemy ? 

He went on to bewail the irresolution of Charles : — 
" Surely," he exclaimed, " if the Emperor had pro- 
nounced against the tyrant, this worse antagonist of 

I One of these, for instance, writes to him: " Vale amplissime I'ole queiu 
u in lucis auguriis aiiquid veri est adhuc Regcm Angliic videbiinus." Hia 
answer may acquit him of yiilgiir selfiflhnefn : "I know not whtto yon 
%tmd your augtoy. If you can divine tlie Aiture, dirine only what I am 
(0 Buffer for my country, or fbr the Church <^ God, which is in my country. 

d( oluvoc uputroQ afwveo^ai irepi icarp^. 

For me, tts heavier thr lo nl of my affliction for God and the Church, th« 
higher do I mount upon the ladder of felicitv*" - Zuisl. Rea, PoL Vol. lU 
Bp. 37-^9. 
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God than the Tnrk^ he would have found Ood more 

favoiinible to liim in the defence of his o.vn empire. 
I the more dread some judgment upon CiEzar, for that 
I thought him chosen as a special instrument H^iuui»p. 
to do God's work m this matter. God, as ^^'10 
we see in the Scriptures, was wont to stir up ^JehSSSi 
adrersaries against those whom he desired to l^'puJlLh'* 
pur ish ; and when I saw that enemy of all ^'^^ 
good in his decline into inijtiety commencing with an 
attack on Cicsar's honour iiud Cajsar's family, what 
could I think but that, as GsBsar's piety was known to 
all men, so God was in this manner influencing him to 
avenge the Churches wrongs with his own ? Now we 
must fear for Caesar himself. Other princes are ready 
in God's cause. He in wdiom all our hopes were cen- 
tered is not ready. I have no consolation, ir,. „ovv 
save it be my liiitli in God and in Provi- Ji^K.^U^i 
dence. To Him who alone can save let us 
offer our prayers, and await his will in patience." * 

1 Epkt. Reg. P6L YoL II. i>. 191, &c. The disappointment of thA Roman 

ecclesia.stic8 led them so far as to antiri|»alo a complete apoptacy on the 
part of Charles. The tears of Cardinal Coiitariiii make the hopes so ul'ten 
expressed by Henry appear less unreasoiiablu, that Charles might cveiitu- 
•lly imitate the English example. On the Sth of July, 1539, Ccntarini 
irrltesto Pole: — 

De lebns Germania; audio qiioil molestissimc tuli, indictum videlicet 
esse convcntum Norinihur;;ciisein ad Kal. (>( t()l)ris pro rehtis 1'*<'closi;e 
coinpouendis, ubi sunt conveiituri oratores Ca'saris ct llej^is Chri.sliaiiissimi ; 
sex autem pro parte Lutheranorum et totidem pro partibus Catholicorum, 
de rebus Fide! digpataturi ; et hoe fieri ex decreto rap^ornm meusium 
Convent&e Francford ; in quo nulla mentio fit, ncc de Pontilice, nee de ali- 
quo fpii pro Pede Apostolica iiitiTvoniret. \'ides cre<lo (put i>ta tendunt. 
Utinara ego decipiar; sed hoc prorsus jiidico; v\<\ prirsentihiis omnibua 
ocD&tibus regis Angliie maxime eit ob^taiuUini, tanien non hunc esse qui 
fcaxime sedi Apostolicse possit nocere ; ego ilium timeo quem Cato ilie ic 
Republic^ Romanft maxhne timebat, qui aobrius accedit ad iUam everten- 
ilam; velpotiua illoi timeo (nee enim unus est hoc tempore) et nisi istii 
Urivaf*" ronvcntihn" cito ohviam eatur, ut non brevi major scissura in ec- 
vJesii cum niajori tletrunento autoritatis sedis Apostolicie oriatur, quem 
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A gleam of pageantry shools suddenly aorow the skj* 
Pole delighted to picture his oountxymen to himself 
cowering in terror before a cruel tyrant, mourning 

May 8. their ruined faith and murdered nobility. 

The London n-»i • • i i 

train bands 1 lie Hni)ression was known to have con- 
tiMkiog. tributed so lai'gely to the hopes of the Cath- 
olics abroad, that the opportunity was taken to disj^y 
publicly the real disposition of the nation. All Eng- 
land had been under arms in expectation of invasion ; 
before the martial humour died away, the deHght of 
tiie English in splendid siiows was indulged with a 
military spectacle. On the 8th of May a review was 
held of the musters of the city of London, 

The King's Grace," says a contemporary record, 
who never ceased to take pains for the advancement 
of the commonwealth, was informed by his trusty 
friends how that the cankered and venomous serpent 
Paul, Bishop of liome, and the archtraitor Reginald 
Pole, had moved and stirred the potentates of Chris- 
tendom to invade the realm of England with mortal 
war, and extermine and destroy the whole nation witli 
fire and sword.'* 

The king, therefore, in his own person, " had taken 
painful and laborious journeys towards the sea coast,*' 
to prevent the invasion of his enemies ; he had forti- 
fied all the coasts both of England and Wales ; he had 
''set his navy in readiness at Portsmouth," ''in Ml 
things furnished for the wars." The people had been 

i&ultis NBCulis fuerit viaa, noD possum non maxiine timere. Scripsit ad Die 
hisde rebus priaun nuacius ex HispaniA; et poete« oerciom de iisdam •x 
RcverendiniBio et lUmtiMeiiiio Faraeeio cum hue transiret oogDOvi on! eea- 

tentiam meam de toto periculo exnosui. I^go certe taletn nunc vitleo 
'icclo-iiT' stntuni. ut si unquam dixi ulla in causa cum Isaiii, mitte me, 
«unc |M>tiua si rogarer dicerem cum Mo^e, DominuB mitte qu<i*n missarai 
M.**— ^rfK. lUg, PoL Vol. 11. p. 168 
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etlled under arms, and the harness viewed," in all 

counties in tlie realm ; and the Lord Mayor of London 
was instructed by the Lord Thomas Cromwell that 
the King's Majesty " of his most gentle nature '* 
would take the pains to see his loving and benevo* 
lent subjects muster in order before his Excellent 
Highness.'* 

The mayor and his brethren " determined, after 
long consnhation," " that no alien, though he were a 
denizen, should muster," but only native-born English ; 
and " for especial considerations, they tiiought it not 
convenient " that all their able-bodied men should be 
absent from the City at once. They would have bat 
a picked number ; '* such as were able persons, and 
had white harness and white coats, bows, arrows, bills, 
or poleaxes, and none otlier except such as bare morris 
pikes or handguns ; the whole to be in white hosen 
and cleanly shod." 

And when it was known," says the record, that 
the king himself would see the muster, to see how 
gladly every man prepared him, what desire every 
man had to do his prince service, it was a joyful sight 
to behold of every Englishman." 

White was the City uniform. The lord mayor and 
tbe aldennen rode in white armour, with light coats 
of black velvet, and the arms of London embroidered 
on them. Massive gold chains luinjx on their breasts. 
Tlieir caps were of velvet with plumes ; and steel 
battle-axes were slung at their side. Every alderman 
was attended by a body-guard, in white silk, with 
gilded halberds. The richer citizens were in white 
silk also, with broaches and owches," and breast- 
plates studded with silver." The remainder had 
white coats of cotton, worked into a uniform, with 
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the Cit) anus, white shoes, and long woven, closely- 
fitting hose ; " every man with a sword and dagger," 
besides his special arms. The whole number to be 
reviewed were fifteen thousand men, divided into 
battles or battahons of five tliousand each. The al- 
dermen were at the head each of his ward. The 
wards were in companies of archers, pikemen, musket* 
eers, and artillery. A preliminary review was held 
on the evening of the 7th of May. The next morn- 
ing, before six o'clock, " all the fields from White- 
chapel to Mile-end, I'rom Bethnal-green to Radcliffe 
and Stepney, were covered with men in bright harness, 
with glistening weapons." The battle of pikes, when 
they stood still, seemed a great wood." 

At eight o'clock the advance began to move, each 
division being attended by a hnndred and twenty out- 
riders, to keep stragglers into line. First came thir- 
teen fieldpieces, " with powder and stones in carts," 
followed by the banners of the City, the musketeers, 

five in a rank, every rank five foot from another, and 
every shoulder even with his fellows ; " and next them 
the archers, five in a rank also, and between every 
man his bow's lentrth." 

After the archers came " tlie pikemen," and then 
" the billmen " ; the five companies with their officers 
on horseback, their colours, and their separate hands. 

The other divisions were preceded by an equal 
number of cannon. At the rear of the second, the 
hanner of St. George was carried, and the banner of 
tiie Prince of Wales. Behind these, at a conven- 
ient distance," the sword-bearer of London, in white 
damask, upon a goodly horse, freshly trapped," with 
tlie ^word of the City, the scabbard whereof was set 
ftill of orient peail." Here, too, came the splendid 
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cavalcade of Sir William Foreman, the lord mayor, 
with himself in person, — a blaze of white silk, white 

satin, gold, crimson, and wavinor plumes, — the choice 
com})any of the City ; the retinue being composed, 
for their especial worth and approved valour, of the 
attorneys, the barristers, their clerks, and the clerks 
of the courts of law, with white silk over their armour, 
and chains, and clasps. 

The first battalion entered the City at Aldgate, 
before nine o'clock, and so ])assed through the streets 
in good order, after a warlike fashion, till they came 
to Westminster." Here, in front of the palace, the 
king wa^ standing on a platform, with the nobility.' 
As the troops passed by, they fired volleys of musket- 
ry ; the heavy guns wei^ manoeuvred, and " shot off 
very terribly ; " " and so all three battles, in the order 
afore rehearsed, one after another, passed through the 
great Sanctuary at Westminster, and so about tlie 
park at St. James's, into a great field before the same 
place, where the king, standing in his gate-house at 
Westminster, might both see them that came forward 
and also them that were passed before. Thence from 
St. James's fields the whole army passed thron^rh 
Holborn, and so into Cheap, and at Leaden Hall 
severed and departed : and the last alderman came 
into Cheap about five of the clock ; so that .firom nine 
of the clock in the forenoon till five at afi»moon this 
muster was not ended." 

" To see how full of lords, ladies, and gentlemen," 
continues the authority, the windows in every street 
were, and how the streets of the City were replen- 
ished with people, many men would have thought that 
they that had mustered had rather been strangers 
than dtixens, considering that the streets everywhere 
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were foil of peoj^e ; which was to strangen a great 
marreL 

** Whatsoever was done, and whatsoever pains was 

taken, all was to tlie citizens a frreat glad^iess ; as to 
them also which with heart aud mind would serve 
their sovereign lord King Henry the Eighth, whose 
High Majesty, with his nohle infant Prince Edward, 
they daily pray xinto God Almighty long to preserve is 
health, honour, and prosperity." ^ 

1 Account of the Muster of the Citizens of London in the thirty-ilrst Yeti 
•f the Rei^ of Kinp Henry VIII., communicated (for the Aycho9ologim\ 
kom tl 9 Becords of the Corporation of I^cudon. by Thomas Lott» Eof. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SIX ABTIGLES. 

The three centuries which have passed over the woild 
since the Reformation have soothed the theological ani- 
mosities which they have failed wholly to obliterate. 
An enlarged experience of one another has taught be- 
lievers of all sects that their differences need not bo 
pressed into mortal hatred ; and we have been led for- 
ward unconsciously into a recognition of a broader 
Christianity than as yet we are able to profess, in the 
respectful acknowledgment of excellence wherever ex- 
cellence is found. Where we see piety, continence, 
courage, self-forgetfulness, there, or not far of? we 
know is the spirit of the Almighty ; and, as we look 
around us among our living contemporaries, or look 
bai^.k with open eyes into the history of the past, we 
see — we diure not in voluntary blindness say that we 
do not see — that God is no respecter of denomina- 
laons,'' any more than he is a respecter of persons. 
His highest gifls are shed abroad with an even hand 
among the sects of Christendom, and petty distinctions 
of opinion melt away and become invisible in the ^« * 
ness of a grander truth. 

Thus, ^even among the straitest sects whose theories 
least allow room for latitude, liberty of conscience has 
found recognition, and has become the law of modem 
thought. It is as if the ancient Catholic urity, which 



was divided in the sixteenth century into separate 
streams of doctrine, as light is divided by the prism, 

was again imperceptibly returning ; as if the coloured 
rays were once more blending themselves together ill a 
purer and more rich transparency. 

In this happy change of disposition, we have a difficulty 
in comprehending the intensity with which the difier- 
ent religious parties in England, as well as on the Con* 
tinent, once detested each other. The fact is manifest ; 
but the understanding refuses to realize its causes. 
We can perceive, indeed, that there may have been 
a fiery antagonism between CathoHcs and Reformers 
but the animosities between Protestant and Protestant, 
the feeling which led Barnes to prosecute Lambert, or 
the Landgrave of Hesse to urge Henry VIII. to 
burn the Anabaptists, is obscure and unintelligible. 
Nevertheless, the more difficult it may be to imagine 
the nature of such a f( eling, the more essential is it to 
bear in mind .the reality of its existence ; and a conse- 
quent and corollary upon it of no small importance 
must also be carefully remembered, that in the descend- 
ing scale of the movement no sect or party recognised 
any shadow of division among those who w^ere more 
advanced than themselves. To the Romanist, schism 
and heresy were an equal crime. All who had sepa* 
rated from the Papal communion were alike outcasts, 
cut off from grace, children of perdition* The Angli* 
can could extend the terms of salvation only to those 
wlio submitted to ordinances, to the apostolical succes- 
sion, and the system of the sacraments ; the Luthomns 
anathematized those who denied the real presence; 
the followers of Zuinglius and Calvin, judging others 
as they were themselves judged, disclaimed such as had ' 
difficulties on the nature of the Trinity ; the Unitap 
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nans gave the sime measure to those who rejected the 
inspiration of Scripture ; and with the word heretic 
went along the ftill passion of abhorrence which had 

ik'sccnded the liistorical stream of Christianity in 
connexion with the name. 

Desiring the reader, then, to keep these points 
prominently before him, I must now describe st«t«of 
briefly the position of the religious parties in PJ^^Im^ 
England at the existing crisis. EnrfM*. 

First, there was the party of insurrection, the 
avowed or secret Romanists, those who de- ^jj^ 
nied the royal supremacy, who regarded the 
Pope as their spiritual sovereign, and retained or abjured 
their allegiance to their temporal prince as the Pope 
permitted or ordered. These were traitors in Eng- 
land, the hope of the Catholic powers abroad. When 
detected and obstinate, they were liable to execution ; 
but tliey were cowed by defeat and by tlie death of 
their leaders, and for the present were subsiding to- 
wards insignificance. 

Secondly, there were the Anglicans, strictly ortho- 
dox in the speculative system of the fiiith, ^he 
content to separate Irom Rome, but only that 
they might bear Italian fruit more profusely and lux- 
uriantly when rooted in their own soil. Of tfltese the 
avowed leaders were the majority of the bishops and 
the peers of the old creation, agreeing for the present 
to make the experiment of independence, but with a 
secret dislike to change, and a readiness, should occa- 
sion require, to return to the central communion. 
Weak in their reasoning, and selfish in their objects, the 
Anglicans were of importance only from the support 
cf the conservative English instinct, which then an 
«ver preferred the authori^ of precedent to any othei 
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guide, and defended established opinions and cstablislu'd 
institutions because they had received tliem from tlieir 
Others, and because their understaudings were slow iu 
entertaining new convictions. 

To the third or Lutheran party, belonged Granmer, 
Hi, Latimer, Barnes, Shaxton, Crome, Hilsey, 

Lvduraiu. J^.,-Qiii,j^ Harlow, all the iiovernment Reform- 
ers of position and autliority, adhering to the real 
presence, and, in a general sense, to the sacraments, 
but melting tliein away in the interpretation* The true 
creed of these men was spiritual, not mechanical. They 
abhorred idolatry, images, ])il^rimage8, ceremonies, with 
a Puritan fervour. Tliev IblloweJ Luther in the belief 
in justification by (aith, they rejected masses, they did 
not receive the sacerdotal system, they doubted purga- 
tory, they desired that the clergy should be allowed to 
nuirry, they differed from the Protestants in the single 
but vital doctrine of transubstantiation. This party 
after a few years ceased to exist, developing gradually 
from the type of Wittenbero; to that of Geneva. 

Lastly, and still confounded in a common mass of 
TheProtB*. abominatiou, lay Zuinglians, Anabaptists, sao- 
teatopfopw. ramentarians, outcasts disowned and cursed 
by all the rest as a stigma and reproach ; those whose 
hearts were in the matter, who supplied the heat which 
had melted the crust of habit, and had made the Ref- 
ormation possible. 

For the present the struggle in the state lay between 
the Anglicans and the Lutherans —the king and 
Cromwell lying again between them, Cromwell, on 
the whole orthodox in matters of speculation, cared, 
nevertheless, little for such matters ; his true creed was 
Tte creed of ^ hatred of charlatans, and of the system 
iii«»w«u which nursed and gave them power ; and hit 
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tjrmpatliy was gradually burstiiig the bounds of a tradi- 
tion which continued to hamper him. The king wai 
constant to his place of mediator ; he insisted .^he creed oi 
on the sacraments, yet he abhorred the magi- *^ 

cal aspect of tlu'iu. He ditlered I'roni tlie Anglican in 
his zeal for the dissemination of the Bible, in his de- 
testation of the frauds, imi>ostures, profligacies, idle- 
nesses, ignorances, which had disgraced equally the 
secular and regular clergy, and in his fixed fin^ish 
resolution never more to tolerate the authority of the 
Pope. He differed from the Lutherans, and tlius 
more and more Irom Croujvvell, in In's dislike of the- 
oretic novelties, in an inability to clear himself from at- 
tachmg a special character to the priesthood, in an ad- 
herence generally to the historical faith, and an anx- 
iety to save himself and the country from the reproach 
of apostacv- A sharp line divided the Privy Partv* in 

-1 Vi 1 1 1 .1 T> i- thePriry 

uouncil. Oranmer headed tlie Ivelormers, Council, 
supported by the late-created peers, Cromwell, Lord 
Russell, and for a time Lord Southampton and the lord 
chancellor ; opposed to these were the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, Sir Anthony Brown, Gardiner, Bon- 
ner who was now Bishop of London, the Bishops of 
Durliani, Chichester, and Lincoln ; and the two parties 
regarded each other across the board with ever deep- 
ening hatred, with eyes watching for any slip which 
might betray their antagonists to the powers of the law, 
and were only prevented by the king^s will from flying 
into open opposition. 

In .the country, tlie sympathy of the middle classes 
was, for the most part, with Henry in {)refer- 
Mice to eitlier Cranmer or Gardiner, Norfolk tii«mid4to 

^ Ttlttf tit tB 

or CromwelL Even in the Pilgrimage of thcunf. 
Qmob the king had been distinguished from his ad* 
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visers. A general approbation of tlie revolt from a for- 
eign usurpation led the body of the nation to support 
him cordially against the Fope ; and therefore, as long 
as there was danger from Paul or Paulas friends, in 
England or out of it, Cromwell remained in power as 
the chief instrument by which the Papal domination had 
been overthrown. But there was an understandinfj 
felt, if not avowed, both by sovereign and subjects, 
that even loyalty had its limits. If jt were true — as 
the king had ever assured them that it was not true 
-—that Cromwell was not only maintaining English 
independence and reforming practical abuses, but en- 
coura^inij: the dreaded and hated " heresy," then in- 
deed their duties and their conduct might assume 
another aspect. 

And seemg that this heresy," that faith in God and 
the Bible, as distinguished frran faith in Catholicism, 
was the root and the life of the whole change, that the 
political and practical revolution was but an alteration 
of seasun, necessary for the niu'ture of the divine seed 
which an invisible hand had sown — seeing that 
The pros- Cromweil himself was openins his eyes to 
croioweu know this important &ct, and would follow 

slowly 

tioodW. fearlessly wherever his convictions might lead 
him, appearances boded ill for the terms on which he 
mi^ht soon be standing with the king, ill for the " unity 
and concord " which the king imagined to be possible. 

Twice already we have seen Henry pouring oil over 
the water. The " Articles of Religion *' and the *• In- 
stitution of a Christian Man *' had contained, per}ia[)s, 
the highest wisdom on the debated subjects which as 
yet admitted of being expressed in words. But they 
had Mien powerless. The decree had gone out, but 
the war of words had not ceased. The Gk)6pel had 
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brouj^bt with it its old credentials* It had divided 
nation ainunst nation, honse aizainst boose, Division 
child against fttber. It bad brought, *^not toapmd. 

peace, but a sword : " thu event long ago loictold 
and long ago experienced. But Henry could not un- 
derstand the signs of the times ; and once again he 
appealed to his subjects in language of pathetic re- 
proach. 

*^ The King's Highness to all and singular his loving 
subjects sends his greeting. His Majesty, desiring 
notlnng more than to plant Christ and liis T,,^^^king 
doctrine in all his people's hearts, hath thought jj'.'t'""^ 
good to declare how much he is ofiended with Ji^^'^u^^o 
all them that wring and wrest bis words, 
driving them to the maintenance of their ftntasies, 
abuses, and naughty opinions ; not regarding how his 
Highness, as a judge indifferent between two parties, 
whereof the one is too rash and the other too dull, la- 
boureth fur agreement Seeing the breach of small mat- 
ters to be cause of great dissension, his High- D,p]on»fh« 
ness bad charged hk subjects to observe such SSiS!l!riM 
ceremonies and rites as have been heretofore 
used in his Church, giving therewith connnandnient to 
the bishops and curates to instruct the ])eople what cer- 
emonies are, what good they do when not misused, 
what hurt when taken to be of more efficacy and 
strength than they are. His Highness, being careful 
over all bis peoj)le, is as loath that the dull party should 
fancy their ceremonies to be the chief points of Chris- 
tian religion, as he is miscontent with the rash part} 
which hunt down what they list without the consent 
of his Grace's authority. His Highness wills that the 
disobedience of them tbat seek their lusts and hberties 
shall be repressed, and they to bear the infirmity and 

VOIte ID* tt 
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weakness of their neighbours until such time as they, 
The dull and enstrengtheued, may be able to go in like 

(be quick ^ J ^ o 

ihoiiid levn pace with them, able to draw in one yoke : 

to draw to i» ri n 1 II 1 1*1 

oneyoke. tor ot. 1 ;iul would a decent urder m tlie 

Churcli ; and, because God is a God of peace and not 
of dissension, it were meet that all they that would be 
his should agree on all points, and especially :n mat* 
ters of religion. 

"Qod*s will, love, and goodness ouglit, with all rev* 
nwiAjeet erence, tn l)e kej)t in memory ; and therefore 
menS^d ^^^^ ^^^^ forefathers tliouglit it well done that 
owemomes, (.gf^aiu occasions might, be devised to keep 
them in remembrance, and so invented signs and tokens 
which, being seen of the eye, might put the heart in 
* mind of his will and promises. For, as the word is a 
token that wameth us by the ear, so the sacraments 
ordained by Christ, and ci'renionies invented by men. 
Which are are Sensible tokens to warn us by the eve of 
thiafi, not that self-same will and pleasure that the word 



orNUvBtfam; doth ; and, as the word is but an idle voice 
without it be understood, so are all ceremonies but 
beggarly things, damb and dead, if the meaninc; of 

them be not known. They are but nicims and paths 
to religion, made to sliew where Christian people nuist 
seek their comfort and where they must establish tlieii 
belief, and not to be taken as savers or workers of any 
BattiM 0^ salvation. But his Ghrace seeth priests 

£j5fjrSui niuch readier to deal holy bread, to sprinkle 
fomtbln ^^^y water, than to teach the i)eople what 
tboinatter. dealin<x or sprinklino' sheweth. If the priesta 
would exhort their parishioners, and put them in re- 
membrance of the things that indeed w ork all our sal- 
vation, neidier the ceremonies should be dumb nor the 
people would take that that is the way of their journey 
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to be the end of their journey. Neither biead nor watet 
nor any indi0erent lifaing can be holy, but it be becauv^ 
it bringeth men to holy thoughts, to <^o(lly contempla- 
tions, and telletli tlicni \\ licie thw ni;iv and must seel 
holiness. Ceremonies cannot yet be put down, because 
the people are evil taught, and would be much offende*^ 
with the sadden overthrow of them ; but, if they b< 
used, their meaning and signification not declared 
they are nought else but shadows without a body — 
shells where there is no kernel — seals of decision with- 
out any writing — witnesses without any covenant, 
text, or promise. And for this cause the King*s High- 
ness commanded that ceremonies should be c«ramoiiiM 
used, and used without superstition ; and now, SJ^ffor the 
of late, some have blurted in the people's ears {S[^^oui 
that their ceremonies be come home again, 
taking them as things in themselves necessary — slan 
dering all such as, iu tiieir preaching, have reprove(^ 
the misuse of them. 

The King's Highness, being grounded upon a surei 
foundation than to waver or revoke any his formei 
injunctions, might worthily punish such wresters of 
his words and changers of his will and pleasure ; but 
for as much as his Grace is persuaded that clemency 
often times worketh more than })ain can, and seeing 
many of his loving subjects punished since his last 
proclamation, not only for evil opinions, but also for 
words spoken of long time past, his Grace, tendering 
nothing more than the wealth and comfort of his sub- 
jects, doth think it meet rather to lieal all diseased, 
fearful, and hollow hearts, than by dread and fear to 
keep them still faint friends — liaint to God, laint to 
the truth, faint to his Highness. And, in this consid- 
tnition« his Highness granteth a general pardon and 
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disclnurge tc all and singular his loYuig sabjects for aU 
Sh *^/the gngiilftf causes, mattersi sniU, preachings, 
kbjjff^ts writings, and other things bj them or any of 
pardon. them done, had, made, defended, or spoken, 

touching matters of Christian religion, whereby they 
might have been brought in danger of the law for 
suspicion of heresy. And his Highness trusteth that 
this his gracious pity shall more effectually work the 
abolishing of detesta^e heresies and fi>nd opinions than 
shall the extreme punishment of the law. For, where 
fear of hurt should be a cause that they should less 
luvL' his Highness than then* duty bound them to do. 
And he now sliall tlus bc an occasion, his Grace 
Km thinketh, not only to make them tender his 

and lesertv Highnoss's will and pleasure, biit also to cause 
•n«y. them, of honest love, quite to cast away all 
foolish, fond, evil, and condemned opinions, and joy- 
fully to return to the elect number of Christ's Church. 

"All tliat is past, as touching this matter, his High- 
ness pardoneth and frankly ibrgetteth it wholly. But, 
as his Grace desireth the confusion of error, this wsy 
so failing of his purpose and expectation, his Highness 
will use, albeit much against his will, another way 
that, when gentleness cannot work, then to provide 
what the laws and execution of them can do.'' ^ 

What persuasion could effect this address would 
have effected; but kindness and menace were alike 
unavailing. A seed was growing and to grow, which 
the king knew not of ; and it was to grow, as it were, 
in the disguise of error, with that abnipt violence which 
Th« truth to SO often, among human beings, makes truth 
itmubu^ a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
uf oeii iM The young were generally on one side, ths 
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old on the other— an inTenion of ths order of natnre 
when the old are wrong and the young are right.' 
The learned, again, were on the wrong side, jajnOonot 
the ignomnt were on the right — a false rela^ Sider^r"^ 
tion, also fertile in evil. Peasant theologians 
in the public-hooses disputed over their ale on the mjrs* 
tenet of justification, and from words passed soon to 
blows. The Bibles, which lay o\yen in erery j^j^ ^ 
parish church, became the text-books of self- 
instructed fanatics. The voluble orator of the villaore 
was chosen by his companions, or, by imagined supe- 
rior intelligence, appointed himself, to read and ex- 
pound ; and, ever in such cases, the most forward was 
the most passionate and the least wise. Often, for the 
special annoyance of old-fashioned church-goers, the 
time of divine service was chosen for a lecture ; and 
opinions were shouted out in " loud high voices,'* 
which, in the ears of half the congregation, were dam- 
nable heresy.^ The king's proclamations were but as 

1 fin *Llttt7 Juventus" the Devil is introduced, saying,— 

** Oh, oh I full well I know the cause 
Tlint my estimation iltith thus ilpcriy : 
The old f>eopk' wouM btflicve MiU in my lAWI, 
But the younicer xort lemd them a conlBUJ VtST* 
Tbfi/ will not belief e, Uiey ploioliy MJi 
In oUL tnuUtioDfl made bj sun { 
Bill tt^f wUl live Um Seriptore teacheth them." 

Hawkins's Old Plays, Vol. I. p. 152. 

^ The king intended his lovinp^ subjecU to use the commodity of the 
'^ing of the Bible humbly, meekly, reverently, end obediently; and not 
that any of them ehould read the Mid Bible with high and load Toioat te 

time of the celebration of the moss, and other divine services need in the 
Church; or that any of his lay subjects should take upon them any com- 
mon disputation, ar^'umenf. or exposition ot" tlie mysteries therein con- 
tained." — ProcIaumLiuu of the Use of the Bible: Burners Coliectanea^ p. 
ISS. 

In a spoech to the parliament Henry spoka also of the abuse of the Biblas 

"T am ven.' .<;orri' to know an<l hear how unrevorcnflly that most precious 
jewel, the Word of God. is <lispiited, rlivmed, sung, and jani^lod in every 
alehouse and laveni. 1 um evcu as much sorrv that the readers of the same 
Mloir it indohig so fUnily aAdooldlx.'*— Billl, p. 866. 
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the words of a man speakmg in a tempest — blown to 
j^ttto fttoms as they are uttered. The bishops were 
tiMbUhopi. i)earded in their own palaces with insolent 

defiance ; Protestant mobs would collect to overawe 
them on their tribunals ; ^ and Cromwell was consti- 
tuted a referee, to whom victims of episcopal persecu- 
tion rarely appealed without finding protection.^ Devout 
Scandals communities were scandalized by priests mar* 
by the mar- rjlng their concubines, or bringing wives 
tikm- whom they had openly chosen to their par* 
sonages. The celibacy of the clergy was generally ac- 
cepted as a tluiory ; and, though indulgence had been 
liberally extended to human weakness and frailty, the 
opinion of the world was less complacent when secret 
profligacy stepped forward into the open day under the 
apparent sanction of authority.' 

1 The Bishop of Norwich wrote to Cromwell, informing him that he had 
praadied a sennoQ upon grace and freewill in hie cathednl; **the next 
day,*' he eaid, " one Robert Wateon veiy arrogantly and in great fume 
came to my lodgings for to reason with me in that matter, aninning him- 
Belf not a littli- to be otfended with mine assertion of free will, sayiug he 
would set his loot by mine, alhrmiiig to the death that there was no such 
free will in man. Notwithstanding I had plainly declared it to be of no 
itrength, but only when holpen by the grace of God; by which his ungodly 
enterprise, perceived and known of many, my estimation and credence 
concerning the sincere preaching of the truth was like to decay." The 
bishop M cnt on to say that he had set Watson a day to answer for " his 
temerarious ophiions," and was obliged to call in a number of the neigh* 
bonring county magistratee to enable him to hold his court, **oa aceount 
«f the great number which then assembled as Watson's firators.**— The 
Bishop of Norwich to Cromwell: M8, State Paptr Ojfiee, lint series, 
Vol. X. 

^ For instance, in Watson's case he seems to have rebuked the bishup. 
Ibid. 

* Yeiy many complaints of parishioners on this matter ratain smong 
the State Papen, The dilliculty is to detennine the proportion of olfend- 
ers (if they may be called such) to the l)<«dy of the syiiritualty. The lol- 
loping petiJon to Cromwoll, as coming from the collective incumbents of 
a diocese, represents most curiously the perplexity of the clergy in the in- 
terval between the alteration of the law and the inhibition of their prevJoui 
indulgences* The date is probably 1586. The petatioa wss in ooon«dea 
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The mysteries of the faith were insulted in the cele* 
bration of the divine service. At one place, ^^^^j;^^^ 
when the priest lifted up the host, a member auHngthe 

. * coIebntioB 

of the con^rorration, "a lawyer " and a gen- oftheiMM. 
lleman, Jiitetl up a little do^ in derision. Anotlier, 
who desired that the laity should be allowed couimunion 
in both kinds, taunted the minister with having drunk 
all the wine, and with having blessed the people with 
«n empty chalice. The intensity of the indignation 
which these and similar outrages created in the body 
of the nation, may be gathered from a scene which 
took ])lace when an audacious offender was Scoueatan 

, T • 1 fxtK-utioii at 

seized by the law, and sutiered at ipswich. ipswich. 
When the fire was lighted, a commissary touched the 
victim with his wand, and urged him to recant. The 
man spat at him for an answer, and the commissary 
exclaimed that forty days* indulgence would be granted 

with the otnnmiadon of inqoiiy into the i^iieral morality of the religions 

orders : — 

*' >fnv it please your mnstcr^liip, tluit when of late we, your poor orators 
the clergy of the diocese of Bangor, were visited by the king's visitors and 
youi's, iu the which visltaliou mauy of us (to knowledge the truth to your 
mastemhip) be detected of incontinency, as it appcareth by the viBttors* 
books, and not unworthy, wherefore wo humbly submit onrsehres unto your 
mastersliip's mercy, heartily desiring of you remission, or at least wise of 
merciful puni^llIln nt and correction, and also to invent after your discreet 
wisdom some luwtul and godly way for us your aforesaid orators, that we 
majr maintain and uphold such poor hospitaJities as we have done hitherto, 
most by provision of such women as we have customably kept in our 
h-i;ies. For in case we be compellexl to put away such women, according 
to the injunctions lately given iis by tlie foresaid visitors, then shall we be 
fain to give up hospitality, to the utter undoing of such servants and 
families as we daily keep, and to the great loss and harms of the kiiig*H 
ii^ccts, the poor psople which wane by us relieved to fhe uttermost of oui 
powsm, and we ourselves shall be driven to seek our living at alehouses 
and ta-erns, for mansions upon the betielicos and vicarages we have none. 
And as for sxcntli ineii and substantial hnuest nion, for fear of inconvenii nee, 
knowing our frailty and accustomed liberty, tliey will in no wise board ui 
in their houses." — Petition of the Clergy of Bangor to the Bight Hoo 
Thomas Cromwell: if8, 8taU Papw (|^«, second series, Yd. XXXVI. 
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by the Bishop of Norwicli to every one who would cast 
a stick into tlie ])ile. " Then Baron Cui'zon, Sir John 
Audeley, with many others of estimation, being there 
present, did rise from their seats, and with their swords 
cut down boughs and threw them into the fire, and so 
did all the multitude of tlie people.'* ^ It seems most 
certain tliat the country only refrained from taking 
the law into tlu'lr own hands, and from trying the 
question with thu Protestants, as Aske and Lord Darcy 
desired, by open battle, from a confidence that the 
government would do their duties, that in some way 
the law would interfere, and these excesses would be 
put down with a high hand. 

The meeting: of ])arliament could be delayed no 
April. ^ loni;*'!-; and it must he a parliament com- 
for the meet- poscd of othcr members than those who had 
iiH-nt. sate so long and so effectively.^ Two years 
before it had been demanded by the northern counties. 
The promise had been given, and the expectation of a 
fresh election had been formed so generally, that the 
country had widely prejiared fur it. The counties and 
towns had been privately canvassed ; the intended rep- 
resentation had been arranged. The importance of 
the crisis, and the resolution of the country gentlemen 
to make their weight appreciated, was nowhere felt 
more keenly than in the court 

Letters survive throwing curious light on the history 
of this election. We see the Cromwell faction 
straining their own and the crown's influence 

1 This stoiy rests on the evidence of eye-Mritnessea. — Foxe, Vol. V. p. 

251 &c 

s TkA ]at9 pnliaBMnt had beoome a bywoid among the Callioika mA 
reactionaiiw. Pole speaks of the " Conventus malignantium qui ynm^ 
ilia dacNta cootm BedesUe nnitatem fecit"— R»g> PoL VoL U 
p.16. 
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M fiu: M it would bear to secure a majority, — iailing 
in one ^ace, suoceediug in another, — sending their 
agents throu^oat the conn try, denuuiding support, or 
entreating it, as circumstances allowed ; or, when they 

were able, coercing the votei-s with a liigh hand. Cax'e 
was taken to secure tlie return of efficient speakers to 
defend the governmeut measures;^ and Cromweil, by 
his exertions and by his anxiety, enables us Exertions cf 

_ • i» 1 II Cromwell to 

to measure the power of the crown, both <««iurea 
within parliament and without ; to conclude m^ij 

with certainty that danger was feared from opposition, 
and that the control ut' the cabinet over the representa- 
tion of England was very limited. 

The returns for the boroughs were determined by 
the chief owners of property within the limits of the 
franchise: those for the counties depended on the 
great landholders. In the late parliament Cromwell 
wrote to some gentleman, desiring him to infa^o,,^ 
come forward as the government candidate u^roJThe* 
tor Huntingdonshire. He replied that the 
votes of the county were already promised, and unless 
his competitors could be induced to resign he conld npt 
afier himself.^ In Shropshire, on the call of parlia- 
ment to examine the treasons of Anne Boleyn,^ there 
vas u division of interest. " The worshipful of the 
shiie " desired to return a supporter of Cromwell : the 
sheriff, the undersheriff, and the town's people, were 
on the othw side. The election was held at aw t to ao 



Shrewsbury, and the inhabitants assembled 

1 For your Grace's parliament I have appointed (for a crown botongli} 
f OTjr Giace** terrant Kr. Hcrison, to be one of them. No doubt he shaO 
be able to answer or take up such as (should crack on far Avith literatu^s of 
learning." — Cromwell to Henry VI II.: Stale Papers, Vol. I. p. G03. 

Letter to Secretary ( ronnvell on the Klection of the j^ights of ih% 
Shire for the County of iluutingdoa: liolU House MS, 

• Lady Bioaiit to the Kfa|g*e B e e iotoij t IbUL 
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riotoasly, overawed the voters, and carried the oppo* 
sition member by intimidation. On the present occa- 
hard Bontb- sition Lord Soathampton went in person round 
▼Mwstb* Surrey, Sussex, and Hampshire, where his 

gouthoru - • 1 rTM I • 

oounticd. own pro])erty was situated, liie election 
for Surrey he reported himself' able to carry with 
certainty. At Guiklford he manoeuvred to secure both 
seatSf but was only able to obtain one. He was an- 
ticipated for the other by a Guildford townsman, whom 
the mayor and burgesses told him that they all desired. 
Sir WiUiam Gorino; and Sir John Ga";e were stand- 
inn on tlie court interest for Sussex. Sir John Daw- 
try, of Fetworth, and Lord Maltravers, had promised 
tlieir support, and Southampton hoped that they might 
be considered safe. Famham was ^^the Bishop of 
Winchester's town,*' where he ** spared to meddle " 
without Cromwell's express orders. If the bishop's 
good intentions could be relied upon, interference 
might provoke gratuitous ill feeling. He had friends 
in the town, however, and he could m4ke a party if 
Cromwell thought it necessary. In Portsmouth and 
Southampton the government influence was naturally 
paramount, through the dockyards, and the establish- 
ments maintained in them.^ So far nothinfj can be 
detected more irreijnlar than might have been found 
in the efitbrts of any prime minister before the Refonc 
Bill to secure a manageable House of Commons. 
More extensive interference was, however, indisputa- 
bly practised, wherever interference was possible ; at 
Oxford, we find Cromwell positively dictating the 
ArUtmy clioice of a member, while at Canterbury, at 
Scanted* previous election, a case had occurred 
^* too remarkable for its arbitrary character U 

I Th«Eai*ar SoofhamptontoGrooiirall: Jf& Ootbm, GMp0lm,'Et. 
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be passed over without particular mention. Direo* 
tions had been sent down from London for the eleo 

tion of two goYcniinent iioiniiiccs. An answer was 
returned, stating lunnbly that the order liad rromwoii 

, , * lot cam cl.s an 

come too late — tiiat two members oi the «i«ctioa,and 
corporation of Canterbury were already re- re?ur?of 
turned. I have fiuled to discover Crom- jominen. 
well's nejoinder but a week later the following letter 

was addressed to him by the mayor and burgesses : — 
" In humble wise we eertifv vou tliat the 20th dav 
of thh present month, at six o'clock in tiie morning, 
I, Joiiii Alcock, mayor of Canterbuiy, received your 
letter directed to me, the said mayor, sherifF, and 
commonalty of the said city, signifying to us thereby 
the king's pleasure and commandment, that Robert 
Saeknell and John Bridfjes^ should be burc-esscs of 
the parliament for the same city of Canterbury ; by 
virtue whereof, according to our bounden duty, imme- 
diately upon the sight of your said letter and contents 
thereof perceived, we caused the commonalty of the 
said city to assemble in the court hall, where appeared 
tlie number of four score and seventeen persons, citi- 
zens and inhabitants of the said city : and according 
CO the king's pleasure and commandment, freely with 
one voice, and without any contradiction, The town 
nave elected and chosen the said Egbert 
Saeknell and John Bridges to be burgesses of tlie 
parliament far the same city, which shall be duly 
certified by indenture under the seal of the said citi- 
':ens and inhabitants, by the grace of the blessed 
Trbuy." 

The first election, therefore, had been set ande by 
•he absolute will of the cnvwn, and the hope that so 

1 The two peiBona whom Cromwell had pnvUnaity named. 
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violent a proceeding might be explained tolerably 
through some kind of decent resignation is set aside 
by a further letter, stating that one of the persons 

originally cliusen, having presumed to affirm tliat he 
was a true and proper burgess of the city,*' he had 
been threatened into submission by a prospect of the 
Ir^s of a lucrative office wliich he held under the coir* 
}i«iratiun.^ 

For the parliament now elected, it is plain that the 

Privy Seal put out his utmost strength ; and that he 
believed bel'orehantl that his measures had been so 
well laid as to ensure the results which he desired. 
'* I and your dedicate councillors,*' he wrote to the 
king, ^^be about to bring all things so to pass that 
your Grace had never more tractable parliament'*^ 
The event was to prove that he had deceived himself ; 
a reaction set in too strong for his control, and the 
spirit which liad dictated the Doncaster petition, 
tliough subdued and modified, could still outweigh 
the despotism of the minister or the intrigues of his 
agents. 

The returns were completed ; the members assem- 
bled in London, and with them as usual the convoca- 

1 Letters of the flavor of Canterbuiy to Cromwell: MS. StaU Pap$r 
Office^ second series, Vol. V. 

la Ui« first editjoD tiiis aflkir is referred to the dection of 1539. W« 
iL,« left almost invaiisblf to internal evidenoe to fx the dates of letter*, 

end finding the second of those ■vvritti n by (lie Mayor of Cinterburj', on 
this subject, addressed to rromwcll as Lord rri\y SeaL I supposed that it 
must refer to the only election conducted by him after he raise<l to that 
dignity. I have since ascertained that the first letter, the cover of which I 
did not see. Is addressed to Sir Thomas Cromwell, chief secretary, &c It 
bears the date of the ^Otli of May, and thoui^h the year ts not given, ths 
ditference of the two styles fixes it fo L'j'lG. The election wai condncied 
while Cromwell was a coinnioiicr. lie was made a peer and l*riv^ S««.' 
immediately on the meeting of parliament on the 2d of July. 
• OrmwaU fo Heniy VIIL: Su»U Paptn, Vol. I. p. Mi. 
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tioD of the clergy. As an evidence of the greatness ^ 
the occasion, the two provinces were united unioBtf 

into one ; the convocation of York held its inoJfST 

. I 1 ' n n\ 1 r.uit^ rbury 

session with the convocation ot Lanterhuiy ; ani York 
a synod of the whole English Church met TocaUon. 
together, in virtue of its^recovered or freshly conBti- 
tuted powers, to determine the articles of its belief,' 

The op*ning was conducted by the king in persco, 
on Monday, the 28th of April. The clerk Apriijw^ 
of tlie House of Lords has recorded (either opeun. 
as if it was exceptional or as if the circumstances of 
the time gave to a usual proceeding an unusual mean** 
ing) the religious service with wliich the ceremony 
was accompanied, and the special prayers which were 
o&red for the divine guidance.' The first week 
passed in unexplained inactivity. On the Monday 
following the lord clianccllor read the speech spwchihm 
from the throne, declaring the object for 
which parliament had. been called. The king desired, 
if possible, to close the religious quarrels by which 
the kingdom was distracted. With opinions honms 
in so furious conflict, the mode of settlement ToT^u^luL 
would demand anxious consideration ; his ^^J^^"' 
Majesty therefore proposed, if the lords saw 
no objection, tliat, preparatory to the general debate, 
a committee of the upper house should compose a 

1 M Tk« Kkg's HigfaBCM d«nring that meh a unity might be estabUdied 

in all things tonching the doctrine of Christ's religion, as the saoM wb^ 
inf,' pstjibli.^hed mij^ht be to th<^ honour of Alniii^hty God, and con!«eqnontly 
redound to the commonwealth of this his Highness's most noble realm, hath 
tlwrefore caused his most High Court of rarliument to be at this time 
snmrooned, and also a frjmod and convocation of all the archbishops, bish- 
ps, and other lenmed men of the clerg}' of this his reahn to be in lika 
Uanwnr assembled." — 31 Henry VIII. eap. 14. 

* "Post missamm solcniiiia. deoenter ac devote celebruta, dirinoqiM 
auxUio humillimi imploratc et iiivocato/* — Lords Jrumah^ 31 Umuj 

vm. 
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report upon ike causes and character of the disagree* 
Committee m^nt. The committee should represent both 
or opinkm. parties. The peers selected were Cromwell, 

the two archbishops, the Bishops of Bath, Ely, Ban^n^or, 
Worcester, Durham, and Carhsle.^ It was foreseen 
tliat a body, of which Craumer and Latimer, Lec 
and Tunstall were severally members, was unlikely 
to work in harmony. The committee proceeded, how- 
erer, to their labours ; and up to this time even the 
Privy Council seem to have been ignorant of the 
course wliich events would follow. On some points 
the king had either formed no intention till he had 
ascertained the disposition of the House of Commons, 
or else he had kept his intentions carefully to himself. 
8agBe8ti»ns A paper of suggestions, representing the 
themodei^ views of the moderate Reformers, was sub- 
toriiurs. mitted to him by some one in hio:h au- 
thority ; and the tone in which they were couched 
implied a belief in the writer that his advice would be 
favourably received. It was to the effect that a table 
of heresies should be dra\m out ; that the judgment 
of the bench of bishops and the ecclesiastical lawyers 
should be taken u|)on it ; that it should then be 
printed, and copies sent to every justice of the peace, 
to be read aloud at every assizes, court leet, or ses- 
sions, and in the charges delivered to the grand juries. 
Abei«B7 court might be constituted composed ot 
Ip^intod^ six masters of chancery, mixed of priests a»:d 
pi^wd laymen, to whom all accusations would be 
referred ; and tlic composite character of the 
tribunal would be a security against exaggeration or 
fonaticism. Meanwhile a bill should be prepared to 
be laid before parliament, relieving the dergy finally 

1 Lordi Jbumab, 81 Heoiy Tin. 
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.Grom the obligations of celibacy, legalizing the mar* 
riages which any amons them had hitherto ThecierKj 

^ *' ® . . , to be allowed 

contracted, and for the future permitting them to many, 
all to liuve wives and work for tlieir livinfj." " A 
little book,'' iu addition, should be compiled and 
printed, proving " that tlie prayers of men that le 
here living for the souls of them that be dead could in 
no wise be profitable to them that were dead, and conM 
not help them," * 

It is hard to believe that the king's resolution was 
fixed, or even that his })ersonal feelings were known 
to be decided against the marriage of the clergy, when 
a person evidently high in office could thus openly 
recommend to him the permission of it, and the re* 
forming preachers at the court had spoken freely to 
the same eti'ect before him in their sermons.^ For the 
present, however, this matter with the rest waited the 
determination of the committee of religion, who re- 
mained ten days on their labours, and so far had 
arrived at no conclusions. In the interval JJ^^^'/^* 
the history of the northern rebellion was laid 
before the houses, with an account of the condpinuHw 
late conspnaey of the Marquis of Exeter and pHriiiiuunt. 
Lord Montague. Bills of attainder were presented 
against many of those who had sutiered, and in tlie 
preambles their offences were stated, though with little 
detail. The omission in all but two instances is not 
important, for the act of parliament could have con- 
tained only what was proved upon the trials, and the 
bubstauce of the accusations is tolerably well known. 

1 A Device for extirpating Heresies among tlie People : Rdh Boast M& 
f *' Nothing has yet been settled respect in^^ the m.-vriage of the < lertry, 
Although some persons have xcry freely preached before the kin<; upon the 
lubject.'*— John Butler to Conrad Pellican, Mandi 8, 1539: Oiiyimal Let- 
Isri M lie Rtformation^ second series, p. 634. 
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A more explicit statement miglit have been desired 
and expected when a parhamentary attainder was ih» 
beginning and end of the process* The Marchioness 
f«d.v Exeter ^ Exeter and the Gonntess of Salisbuiy were 
^vJhu/j tried, but they were attainted in com- 

lirtthout'^ mon witli the rest ; and it can be gathered 
only from the language of the act that cir- 
cumstances were known to the parhament of whick 
the traces are lost.^ 
Lady Salisbury, afW her sentence, was removed 

1 Lady I'xctor wa" aftcnvanl^^ partloned. Lady Salisbur}''9 ofltin 
whatever tluy were, seem to have U eii known to UUe world, even belbre 
Lord Southamptun's visit of inspcctioa to Warbllngtoo. The inagistratM 
nf Stockton in Suasex sent np an account of examinationa taken on the 
13th of September, 1538, in which a woman is chaiged witii haying aaid, 
" If 8o be that niv l ady of Salisbury had been a young woman as she 
was an old woman, the K info's (Jrarf3 and his conncil had burnt her." — 
MiS. iSlalti Paptr Oj/ice, second series, Vol. XXXIX. The act of attaindei 
iiaa not been printed (81 Heniy VIIL cap. 15: RdU Bow MS.); eo much 
of itf therefovef as relates to these ladies is here inserted: — <• 

"And win rr iiho (icrtriidc Coiirtenay, wife of the Lord Marqnis of Ex- 
eter, hath traiturotisly. falsely, and nialieiou'-Iy coiiiederated herself to and 
with the abominable traitor Nicholas Carcw, knowing him to be a traitor 
and a common enemy to his Highness and the realm of England; and hath 
not only aided and abetted the said Nicholas Carew in his abominable 
treasons, but also hath her.«elf comautted and perpetrated divers and smi- 
dr\' detestable and abnmiiial»le treasons to the tVarftil peril of his High- 
nesses royal person, and the loss and (b-solation of ihis realm of England, 
\f God of his goodness had not in due lime brought the same treason to 
.tnowledge: 

"And where also Mai|;aret Pole, Conntesa of Salisbniji and Hugh 

Vaughan, late of liekener, in the county of Monmouth, yeoman, by insti- 
iration of the devil, putting apart the dread of Almighty God, their duty 
of allegiance, and the excellent benefits received of hi'i Highness, have 
not only traitorously confederated themselves with the false and abo:iiina> 
ble traitors Henry Pole, Lord Montague, and Reginald Pde, eons to the 
said counter, knowing them to be false traitor.'^, but also have maliciously 
aided, abetted, maintained, and cfnufurted tlinn in their said false and 
abominable treason, to the most ft artui p* rii <»f his Highness, the commou- 
weulth ut this realm, &c., the said marchiouess and the said countess be de« 
Jared attainted, and shall anffv lb» pains and penaUiea ef high tMaMn.** 
I Sod no aoooimt of Vaugkan, or of the ooantaaB*a ommxIoii ritk him 
Ha was probab^ one of the peMoaa eai^ojid to cany Itttcvt to vA flwa 
IkecacdiuaL 
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from Cowdray to the Tower. A remarkable scene 

took place in the House of Lords on the last reading of 
the act. As soon as it was passed, Cromwell rose in 
his place, and displayed, in profound silence, ^^^^^J^^ 
a tunic of white silk, which had been discov- m the haw» 
ered hj Lord Southampton concealed amidst ftuisbuxy. 
the countess's linen. On the front were embroidered 
the royal arms of England. Behind was the badge of 
the five wounds, which had been worn by the northern 
insurgents.^ Cromwell knew what he was doino; in 
the exhibition. It was shown, and it was doubtless 
understood, as conclusive evidence of the disposition of 
the daughter of the Duke of Clarence and die mother 
of Reginald Pole. The bill was disposed of rapidly. 
It was introduced on the 10th of May ; it was concluded 
on the 12th. There wsls neither dispute nor difficulty ; 
the interest of both houses was £ELStened on the great 
question before the committee. 

The time passed on. No report was presented, and 
the peers grew impatient. On the 16th the ^^^j^^^^ 
Duke of Norfolk stated that, so fiir as he Notftik, 
couJd ])erceive, no proo^ress was bcmor made progwwt© 
in the proper busmess of the session, and, theconunit- 

. »^ ^ ' ' t«-e of rcUgw 

ludfiinoj from a conversation which had ion.pro- 
passed w hen the committee of opimon was diaeanioa. 
nominated, little progress was likely to be made in a 
body so composed. He therefore moved that the whole 

parliament be invited to discuss freely the six 
ensuing articles. 1. In the eucharist after 
consecration does there, or does there not, remain any 

1 " Immediate post BilKne lertioncm Dominus Cromwell palam ostcndit 
quaadam tunicam ex albo serico coafcctain inventam inter liutcamina Comi- 
tiM SanuD, in cujus parte anteriore ezistebant sol* anna Anglise; in 
parte vefo potteriove inrignia ilU qnibns nnper rebeUea in aqoilonari parte 
SjigliiB in commolione otebantur.** — Zonb Jonmoli, SI Haurf Yin. 
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sabstance of bread and wine ? 2. Is communion in 
botli kinds necessary or permitted to the laity ? 3. Are 
vows of chastity deliberately made of perpetual obliga- 
tion ? 4. Is there or is there not any efficacy in pri» 
▼ate masses to benefit the soals of the dead ? 5. Are 
priests permitted to have wives? 6. Shall aoricnlar 
confession be retained or be not retained in the 
Church '.' The duke's own opinion on each and every 
of these ]toints was well known ; but the (piestion was 
nut only of the particular opinion of this or that person, 
but whether difference of opinion was any longer to be 
permitted ; whether after discussion such positive con- 
clusions could be obtained as might be enforced by a 
penal statute on all English subjects. 

On the first no disa»jjreement was anticipated. 
No member of either house, it is likely, and no mem- 
ber of convocation — not even Latimer — liad as yet 
consciously denied the real presence ; but the five re- 
maining articles on which an issue was challenged were 
the special points on which the Lutheran party were 
most anxiously interested — the points on which, in 
the j)rece(lin^ suninier, negotiations with the Germans 
were broken off, and on which Cranmer was now most 
desirous to claim a liberty for the Church, as the 
basis of an evangelical league in Christendom* Nor- 
The debate ^^^^t therefore; had opened the battle, and it 
was waged immediately in full i'nry in both 
houses of })arliament — in butli houses of convocation. 
There were conferences and counter - conferences. 
Cromwell, |)erhaps knowing that direct opposition was 
useless, was irclined to accept in words resolutions 
which he had determined to neutralize ; Cran* 
mer, more frank, if less sagacious, spoke fear- 
lessly for tlu'ee days in opposition ; and the king himself 
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took part in the debate, and argued with the rest. The 
Bettlement was long protracted. There were proroga- 
tions for furtlier consideration, and intervals of other 
business, when acts were passed whicli at any other 
moment would have seemed of immeasurable impor- 
tance. The Romans, in periods of emergency, sna- 
pended their liberties and created a dictator. Aetfi»r«iu 
The English parliament, frightened at the ITZ^^^^ 
confusion of tlie country, and the peril of in- 
terosts wliicli they valued even more tliaii liberty, ex- 
tended the powers of the crown. The preamble of the 
eighth of the thirty-first of Henry VI 11.^ states that — 
Forasmuch as the King's most Koyal Majesty, for 
divers considerations, by the advice of his council, hath 
heretofore set forth divers and sundry proclamations, 
as well concerniiiii" sundry articles of Christ's religion, 
as for an unity and concord among the loying and 
obedient suDjects of his realm, which, nevertheless, 
divers and many froward and obstinate persons have 
contemned and broken, not considering what a king 
by his royal power may do, for lack of a direct stat- 
ute, to cause offenders to obey the said proclamations, 
which, being suffered, should not only encourage of- 

1 In quoting the preambles of acts of parliament I do not attach to them 
any peculiar or oxcoptional authority. But they arc contemporary' state- 
ments of facts and intcntious carefully drawn, containing an explanation 
of the conduct of parliament and of the principal events of Uie time. The 
explanation maybe fid8e,butit is at least possible that it may be true; 
■nd my own conclusion is, that, on the whole, the account to be gathered 
from tliis source is truer than any other at which we are likoly to arrive; 
that the story of the Reformation as read by tlie Uy^hi oC the statute hook is 
more intelligible and consistent than any other vtrtiion of it, dicing less 
violence to known prfaidples of human nature, and bringing the conduct 
of the principal actors within the compass of reason and probability. I 
have to say, further, that the more carefully the enonnous mass of con- 
temporary evidence of another kind is studied, documents, private and 
public letters, proclamations, council records, state trials, and other authori- 
ties, the more they will be found to yield to these preambles \ steady sup- 
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fenders to disobedience, bnt also seem too inoch to 

the dishonour of the King's Majesty, who may ftdl 
ill bear it, and also give too great lieart to malefactors 
and offenders ; considering also that sudden causes and 
occasions fortune many times, wliich do require speedy 
remedies, and that by abiding for a parliament in the 
mean time might happen great prejudice to the realm ; 
gordwtiMt and weighing also iha!t hi» Majesty^ which, hy 
Bttynoibt the king It/ power given him hi/ God, may do 
many tlimgs in mch cai<es, ^lundd not he driven 

encroivch- i i ti 7 7 • 

mrata, to extend the liberty and supremacy oj fm re- 
gal power and dignity by the wHfulmu of f toward suh^ 
jecU^ it ii thought in maimer more €ian neeeMory that the 
King's Highness of this realm for the time being, with 
fimh the advice of his honourable council, should 
coofeiTfd make and set fortli i)r()elamations for tlie good 
pjiriuineut. aud politic orcler or tins Ins realm, as cases oi 
necessity shall require, and that an ordinary law should 
be provided, by the assent of his Majesty and parlia* 
ment, for the due punishment, correction, and refbrmap 
tion of such ofl^nces and disobediences.*' ^ 

For these reasons the extraordinary privilege was 
conferred upon the crown of being able, with the consent 
And royal of the Privy Council, to issue proclamations 
SommT which should have the authority of acts of 
with the parliament ; and pains and penalties might be 
ftatntaa. inflicted to enforce submission, provided the 
:ipecific punishment to follow disobedience was described 
and defined in each proclamation. A slight limitation 
was imposed upon this dangerous prerogatl v^e. The 
crown was not permitted to repeal or suspend existing 
statutes, or set aside the common law or other laudable 
enstom. It might not punish with death, or with nn 

I 81 Heoiy VUI. ca|^ S. 



limited fines or imiNrisoiimeiits. Secondary penalties 
might be inflicted, on legitimate conTiction in the Star 
Chamber; bat they most haye been previoosly defined, 

botli in extent and character. These restrictiuns inter- 
fered with the more arbitrary forms of tyranny ; yet the 
ordinary constitution had received a serious infringo- 
ment, in order that it m%ht not be infiinged further 
by a compelled usorpation. A measure something 
larger than the snspenmon of the Habeas Corpus Act — 
the most extreme violation of the liberty of the subject 
to which, in the happier condition of Enirhind, we can 
now be driven, a measure intinitelv li^httr than the 
declaration of a state of siege,*' so familiar to the most 
modem e:q>erience of the rest of Europe, was not con- 
sidered too heavy a sacrifice of fireedom, in comparison 
with the evils which it mi^i^ht prevent.^ 

While the Six Articles Bill was still under de- 
bate, the kinjj at once availed himself of the Th. kiuK' 

, , avails hiuis«lf 

powers conferred upon him, again to address of thecoaa 

*- « -r r 1 1. 1 111 deuce re- 

the people. He spoke oi the secret and subtle poMdiahia, 
attempts which certain people were making to restore 
the hypocrite's religion — the evil and naughty super* 
stitions and dreams which had been abolished and done 
away j while others, again, lie said, were flying in the 

1 The limitation which ou^ifht to have been mafio \vn>^ in the time fm 
which the^e unusual powers should be contiuuedi the bill, however, waa 
repealed dulj in connexion with tlie treason fpts and tlie otlier imgnlar 
mcasuies in this reign, as soon as the erisis had pa.ssed away, or when thoet 
who wwe at the head of ihe state could no longer be trusted with danfjcr 
O'^s weapons. — See 1 Edward VI. cap. The temporary character oi 
most of Henry's acts was felt, if it was not avowed. Sir Thoinas W'yatt 
in an addnes to the Privy Gonncil, admitted to having said of the Ad ol 
Soprenmcj, ** fhat it waa a goodly act, the King*s M^esly being eo tIi^ 
tuona, ao 'wtoe, to learned, and so good a prince; but if itshotiM tall ante 
«n evil prince it were a sore rod: " and he a<ldf'(l, *' I suppose I have not 
luis-eaid in that; for ail powers, namely abt^olutc, an* sore rods whcu the/ 
%I1 into evil men*a handa.** — Oiation to the Council : ^ oi Vs H 'yoM, p. 304. 
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tkcQ of all order and authority, perverliog the Scrip- 
tores, dedying the sacraments, denying the authority 
of princes and magistrates, and making Uw and govern- 
ment impossible.^ He dwelt especially on his disap 
pointment at the bad use which had been made of the 
Bible : II is Majesty's intent and hope had been, that 
the Scriptures would be read with meekness, with a 
will to accomplish the efiect of them ; not for the pur- 
pose of finding arguments to maintain extravagant 
opinions — not that they should be spouted out and de- 
claimed upon at undue times and places, and after such 
fashions as were not convenient to be suftered."^ So 
far, it seemed as if tlie fruit wliicli had been produced 
by this great and precious gift had been only quarrel- 
ling and railing, to the confusion of those that use the 
same, and to the disturbance, and in likehhood to* the 
destruction, of all the rest of the king's subjects.'* 

Such shameful practices he wiis determined should 
be brouifht to an end. His daily study " was to 
teach his people to live together, not in rioting and dis- 
puting, but in unity, in charity, and love. He had 
therefore called his parliament, prelates, and clergy to 
his help, with a fiill resolution to extinct diversities 
And imrnt of opiuion by good and just laws ; " and he 

the people xl' i • l i. 1 • 

fortheinat uow cruvQ them his uist solcmu warnmg, it 

time to live i i i • p i 

peaoiiibiy. tlicj woulu esca|)e ])amtul consequences, " to 
study to live peaceably together, as good and Christian 
men ought to do/' 

The great measure was now in motion ; but it^ ad- 

l The Mme expressions bed been nsed ti flie LoUaide a bnndred and 
fiffyyeavB before. The description applied absolutely to the Anabaptists s 

And Oliver Cromwell had the same disposition to contend against among 
the Indcpt'iulents. The least irregular of the Proteatant sects were *^*^«T»«»i 
more or U&s with anarchical opinions. 

t A considerable part of tliis address is in Henxy^s own handwriting 
8w StiTpe'i Memoriaii, VoL IL p. 484. 
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Vance was still slow, and under the shadow of the absoib- 
bg interest which it created, two other statutes passed, 
without trace of debate or resistance ; one of which was 

itself the closing scene of a iiiiii-litv destruction : the 
other (had circumstances permitted the accomphshment 
of the design} would have constructed a fabric out of 
the ruin-!, tlie incompleteness of which, in these later 
dajs, tlie English Church is now languidly labouring 
to repair. 

The thirteenth of the thirty-first of Henry VIII. con- 
firmed the surrender of all the rehgious houses The king ia 
which had dissolved themselves since the })ass- t"co°mpi^e 
ing of the previous act, and empowered the {fon'orti.i 
king to extend the provisions of that act, at 
his pleasure, to all such as remained standing. Mo- 
nastic life in England was at an end, and for ever. A 
phase of human existence A\ hich had flourislied in this 
island for ten centuries had passed out and could not 
be revived. The effort for the reform of the orders 
had totally failed; the sentiment of the nation had 
ceased to be interested in their maintenance, and the 
determined spirit of treason which the best and the worst 
conducted of the roirular cleriiy had alike exhibited in 
the late rebellion, had given the finishing ini])nlse to 
the resolution of the government The more sincerely 
*^ religion was professed, the more incurable was the 
»iittachment to the Papacy. The monks were its cham 
pions while a hope remained of its restoration. In thi 
final' Heverance from Rome the root of their life wai- 
divided; and the Ixxly of the nation, orthodox and un- 
orthodox alike, d(^sired to see their va^t revenues applied 
to purposes of national utility. They were given over 
by parliament, therefore, to the king's hands. The sacri- 
Sce to the old &milies, the representatives of the ancient 
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founders, was not onlj in feeling and associations, but . 
cau .sani uumj instancos was substantial and tan* 

aSriwito*.^* gible. They had reserved to themselves 
annual rents, services, and reliols ; they had 
influence in the chuice of superiors ; the retainers of the 
abbeys followed their standard, and swelled their im* 
p{>rrance and their power.^ All this was at an iend ; 
and although in some instances they repurchased, on easy 
terms, the estates which their forefathers had granted 
away, yet in general the confiscated lands I'ell in smaller 
proportions to the old-established nobility than we 
should have been prepared to expect. The new own- 
ers of these broad domains were, for the most part, 
The creauon either the rising statesmen— the novi homir 
vMaSy^ nes who had been nursed under Wolsev, and 
grown to manhood in the storms of the Reformation, 
Cromwell, Russell, Audeley, Wriothesley, Dudley, 
Seymour, Fitzwilliam, and the satellites who revolved 
about them; or else city merchants, successful wool- 
dealers or manufacturers : in all cases the men of prog- 
ress—the men of the future — the rivals, if not the 
active enemies, of the hereditary feudal nuiirnates. 

To such persons ultimately fell by far the largest 
portion of the abbey lands. It was not, however, so 
intended. Another act, which Henry drew with his 
own hand,^ stated that. Inasmuch as the slothful and 
ungodly life of all sorts of persons, bearing the name of 
religious, was notorious to all the world, .... in 
order that both tliev and their estates mii^ht be turned 
to some better account, that the j^eople might be better 
Intended educatcd, charity be better exercised, and 
2^222*^ the spiritual discipline of the country be in aU 
^'^f^ resp^ts better maintained, it was expedient 

i See FuUer, VoL III. p. 411. * 81 Heniy VUI. cap. 9 
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that the king should have powers granted to him to 
create by letters patent, and endow, fresh bishoprics 

as lie should think fit, and convert religious houses 
into chapters ol' deans and prebendaries, to be And erection 
attached to each of the new sees, jiiid to hn- cbapt«r«. 
prove and strengthen those already in exbtence. The 
scheme, as' at first conceived, was on a magnificent 
scale. Twenty -one new bishoprics were intended, 
with as many cathedrals and as many chapters ; and in 
f^ach of the latter (unless tliere had been oruss cause 
to make an exception) the monks of the abbey or pri- 
ory suppressed would continue on the new foundation, 
changing little but the name.^ Henry's intentions, 
could they have been executed, would have materially 
softened the dissolution. The twenty-one bishoprics, 
however, sunk into six ; ^ and eio;ht relin;iuus compulsory 
houses only were submitted to the process of ofSe™"* 
conversion.^ The cost of tlie national de- 
fences, followed by three years of ruinous war, crip- 
pled at its outset a generous project, and saved the 
Church from the possession of wealth and power too 
dano;er()Usly great. 

On the 23d of May parliament was prorogued for a 
week ; on the 30th the lord chancellor in- 
formed the peers that his Majesty, with the 
assistance the bench of bishops, had come to a con- 
clusion on the Six Articles ; which, it was The six Am. 
assumed, — from the course p()ssi1)ly which the uruum- 1, 
many debates had taken, — would be acceptable to tJie 

1 In some instancea, if not in all, this was actually the case. — See the 
Correspondence between Cnnnwell and the Prior of Christ Chmch at 
Cantertnuy: M8. 8iaU Paper Office, seocmd series. 

2 Oxford, Peterborough, Bristol, Tiloucester, Chester, and Westminster, 
s Canterbury, Winchester, Ely, Norwich, Worcester, Bocbestar, Dnduto^ 

and Carlisle. 
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two Houses. A penal statute would be required to 
And the res. eoforce the resolutions ; and it was for iheir 

tobien^*" lordships to determine the character and the 
Jwjdbj* extent of the }>uni>huient which would he 
necessary. To give room for differences of 
opinion, two committees were tliis time appointed, — the 
first consisting of Cranmer, the Bishops of Ely and St. 
David's, and Sir William Petre ; the other of the Arch- 
inshop of York, the Bishops of Durham and Winches- 
ter, and Dr. TregonwelL^ The separate reports were 
drawn and presented ; tlie peers accepted the second. 
The cruel character of the resolutions was attrihuted, 
by sound authority, to the especial influence of Gardi- 
ner.^ It was not, in its extreme f>rm, the work of the 
The severity ^^^^^ did it express Ws own desires. His 
tL^Miael*^ opinions on the disputed artic les were wholly 
kfngfbu^o^ those conlaiiu'd in the hody of tlie act. He 
thobi«hop«. jj.j^i argued laboriously in their mainti;nance, 
and he had himself drawn a sketch for a statute not 
unlike that which passed into law ; but he had added 
two clauses, firom which the bishops contrived to delivei 

1 "Per Doniinum caiiccllarium declarattnn est quod euni non solum pro- 
seres spirituales veruni ctiam regia inajcblas ad uiiionem in precedcQtibua 
urticulis confldendam multiplidter studuenint et kboTaTerunt ita ut nnoc 
unto in eisdem ooni^ta sit regia igitor voluatatb esse nk penale aliquod 
Matutum efticeretur ad coen endura guos subditos, ne contra determinatio- 
nem in eisdem articulis conlictam fonfmdicercnt, ant dissentirent, vtrnin 
ejus majcstatcm proceribus lormam hujusmodi malefactorum hujusmodi 
committere. Itaque ex eorum communi consensa conoofdatoni est qaod 
^Tchiepiflcopils Cant, Episcopus Elien., Episcopiu Menevensis et Doctor 
Petei, imam formam cujusdani actus, conccmentem Punitioncm hujusmodi 
jnalefACtomm dictarent et romponerent similiterque quod Archiepisc Ebor., 
Kpisc Punelm., Kpisc. Winton et I)<)« tor TregonAvell alteram cjusniodi 
tffecU 8 dictitarent et componereut i'uriuum.'' — Lard* Journals^ 31 Henry 

vin. 

* F<ne*s ibeUnie mlgbt be snspeoted, bat a letter of Melanctboa to 

Hsniy YIII- is a more trustworthy evidence: "Oh, cursed bishops!" he 
asfllaims; "oh, wicked Winchester •—Melanctbon to Ueaiy YUI.-' 
printed in i?oxe, Vol. V 
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dieiiiselTes, which, if insisted upon, would have orip 

pled the prosecutions and tied the hands of the Church 
officials. According to Henry's sclieuie, tlie judges 
would have heeu bound to deliver in writing to the 
party accused a copy of the accusation, with the names 
and depositions of the witnesses ; and, if there was but 
fine witness, let his reputation have stood as high as 
that of any man in the state, it would have been bald 
insufficient tor a conviction.^ 

The slight etibrt of leniency was not approved by 
the House of Lords. In spite of Cranmer's unwearied 
and brave opposition, the harshest penalties which 
were recommended received the greatest favour ; and 
** the bloody act of the Six Articles," or ** the The whip 
wilip with six strings," as it was termed by dxttrfaiii. 
the Protestants, was the adopted remedy to heal the. 
diseases of England. 

Afler a careful preamble, in which the danger of 
divisions and false ofunions, the peril both to the peace 
of the commonwealth and the souls of those who were 
ensnared by heresy, were elaborately dwelt upon, the 
king, the two hous4?s ot pailiainent, and the convoca- 
tions of the two provinces declared themselves, after a 
g^t and long, dehberate and advised disputation^ to 
have adopted the following conclusions : ^— > 

1. That, in the most blessed sacrament of the altar, 

1 " The judge shall be bounden, if it be demanded of him, to deliver in 
writing to the party called before him, the copy of the matter objected, 
and the names and depositioDS of the witnesBes .... and in snch case, 
■S the party called answereth and den yt-th that that is objected, and that 
no proof can be brought against him but the deposition of one witneM 
only, then and in that cast', be that witness never of so f^rcat honesty 
pid credit, the same party ^o called shall be without longer delay absolved 
■ad ditoharged by the j udg«*a lentence frady without fluthar coat oi imI- 
•atatioD.** — TLa Six Artidea Bill as drawn by the King: Wilkina*a Om 
tUia, Vol. III. p. 848. 

a AfitfwAbcliabingUivanhyof OptnioBa: 31Uoni3 VUl.cap.U 
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by ihe strength ind efficacy of Christ's Blighty word, it 

liie real being spokcii by the priest, was present really, 
iu«uuoa. under the form of bread and wine, the natural 
body and blood of Jesus Christ ; and that, after conse- 
cration, there remained no substance of bread and wine, 
nor any other but tlie substance of Christ. 

!^ That commnnion in both kinds was not essential 
Of mmanion to salvation ; that, under the form of bread. 

In both 9 ^ — T 

fcindi. the blood was present as well as the body ; 
and, ander the ibrm of wine, the flesh was present as 
well as the blood. 

Priests* ^* 'I'^^^t it was not permitted to priests, 
»a»nri»«M. g£^j. ^j^^^ ordination, to many and have 

wives. 

4. That vows of chastity made to God advisedly, 
Vowi of "^^^1 woman, ought to be observed, and 

«iiaitt^. were of perpetual obligation. 

& That private masses ought to be continued, as 
Pri^ meet and necessary for godly consolation and 
benefit. 

6. That auricular confession to a priest ilinst be 

▲luicoiar retained, and continue to be used in tlie 
cmiftiilnn. Church. 

The lords and commons, in accepting the articles, 
. inve especial thanks to his Majesty for the 

Thanks of ^ v » 

tTttokhv Q^^^y P^^* Study, and travail with which he 
had laboured to establish them ; and they 

••prayed God that he might long reign to bring his 

godly enterprise to a full end and perfection ; and that 

by theso means quiet, unity, and concord might be had 

n the whole body of the realm for ever.'* 

On their side they enacted against such persons as 
should refuse to submit to the resolutions : — 

That whoever, by word or writing, denied the first 
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wrtide, should be declared a heretic, and suffer deatb 

by burning, without oj)portunity of abjuration, p,inaMi4 
without protection from sanctuary or benefit p^"***** 
of clergy. Whoever spoke or otherwise broke tho 
other five articles, or any one of them, should, for the 
first offence, forfeit his property ; if he offended a sec- 
ond time, or refused to abjure when called to answer^ 
he should suffer death as a felon. All marriages 
ilitlierto contracted by ])riests were declared void. A 
day was fixed before wliich their wives were to be sent 
to their fi iends, and to retain them after that day waa 
felony. To refuse to go to confession was felony. To 
refuse to receive the sacrament was felony. On every 
road on which the free mind of man was moving, the 
dark sentinel of orthodoxy was stationed with its flaming 
sword ; and in a little time all cowards, all who had 
adopted the new opinions with motives less pure than 
that deep zeal and love which alone entitle human 
beings to constitute themselves champions of God, 
flinched into their proper notliingness, and lefb the bat* 
tie to the brave and the ^ooil. 

The feeling* with which the bill was received by the 
world may be gathered most readily from ^^^^j,^ 
two letters, — one written by an Enghsh with the 

, 11 1 measure 

nobleman, who may be taken to have repre- fi-^^^y th« 
sehted the sentiments of the upper classes in oImms. 

tliis country ; the other written by Philip Melancthon, 
sj)eaking in the name of Germany and of Enghsh 
Protestantism struggling to be born. 

The signature and the address of the first are lost ; 
but the contents indicate the writer's rank.^ 

For ne^vs here, I assure you, never prince showed 
oimself 80 w^'se a man, so well learned, and so catboliCi 

I Printed in Stiyp«'8 Cranmer^ Vol. IL p. 743. 
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M the king hath done in this parHament. With my 
pen I cannot express his marvellous goodness, which 

is come to such effect that we shall have an act of par- 
liament so spiritual that I think none sliall dare to say 
that in the blessed sacrament of the altar dotli remain 
either bread or wine af^er the consecration ; nor that a 
priest maj have a wife ; nor that it is necessary to 
receive our Maker tub tttrdque specie; nor that private 
masses should not be used as they have been ; nor that 
it is not necessary to have auricuhir confession. And 
notwithstanding my Lord Canterbury, my Lord of 
Ely, my Lord of Salisbury, my Lords of Worcesteri 
Rochester, and St David's defended the contrary long 
time, yet, finally, his Highness confounded them all 
with Grod's learning. York, Durham, Winchester, 
London, Chichester, Norwich, and Carhsle have 
shewed themselves honest and well learned men. We 
Stetoni- ^ ^ temiwralty have been all qf one opinion ; 
voni pens, and my Lord Chancellor and my Lord Privy 
Seal as good as we can desire. My Lord of Canter- 
bury and all the bishops have given over their opinions 
and come in to us, save Salisbury, who yet continueth 
a lewd fool. Finally, all England hath cause to thank 
God, and most heartily to rejoice, of the king's most 
godly proceedings." 

There spoke the conservative Englishman, tenacious 
Spirit of of old opinions, believing much in established 
Mrmiim. order, and little in the minds and hearts of 
living human beings, — believing that all variation from 
established creeds could only arise from vanity and 
licentiousness, from the discontent of an ill-regulated 
understanding. 

We turn to Melancthon, and we hear the protest of 
humanity, the pleading of intellect against institntioni^ 
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the voice of freedom as opposed to the vcdce ol' order— 
tibe two spirits between whose endless jar protwtor 
jnstioe resides." iw«ctti«i 

He reminded the king of tlie scene ilescribed by 
Tliucydides, where the Athenians awoke to their injus- 
tice and revoked the decree against Mytilene, and he 
implored him to ireconsider his fatal determination! 
He was srieved. he said, for those who pro- Tteibame 

» ^ t \ . 1. i« 1 ^ of the king 

ressed the same doctrines as himself ; but he Md tii« ^ 

was more <xi'i^'^'<-'d for the kinfj, who allowed martyn. 
himself to be the minister of tyranny. For them noth- 
ing could happen more glorious than to lose their lives 
in bearing witness to the truth ; but it was dreadful 
that a prince, who could not plead the excuse of igno- 
rance, should stain his hands with innocent blood. The 
bishops pretended that they wei e (iefending truth ; but 
it was the truth of sophistry, not of God. In England, 
and through Europe, tlie defenders of truth were piec- 
ing old garments with new cloth, straining to reconcile 
troth with error, and light with darkness. He was 
not surprised. It was easy to understand with the rea* 
son how such things were ; but his feelings recoiled, 
and pleaded ])assionately against their hard and cruel 
hearts. " If that barbarous decree be not repealed," 
he said, the bishops will never cease to rage against 
the Church of Christ without mercy and without pily ; 
for them the devil useth as instruments and ministers 
of his fhry and malice a^inst Christ — he rhtrntiio* 
Btirreth them up to kill and destroy the mem- btohopj^ 
bers of Christ. Antl you, O king ! all tlie truth, 
godly beseech most humbly that you will not prefei 
srach wicked and cruel oppressions and subtle sophis- 
tries before their own just and honest prayers. •God 
recompense yon to your great reward if you shall grant 
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those prayers. Christ is going about huiigrj and 
thirsty, naked and imprisoned, complaining of the rage 
and malice of the bishops, and the cruelty of ^ings and 
princes. He prays, He supplicates, that the members 

of his body be not runt in pieces, but tliat trutli raay 
be delcndcd, and the Gospel preached among men ; a 
godly king will hear his words, and obey the voice c£ 
liis entreaty." ^ 

The extremes of opinion were thus visible on either 
side. Between them the government steered their 
arduous way, under such iiuidance as conscience and 
necessity could I'urnisli. To pass a statute was one 
thing : to enforce the provisions of it was anotlier. The 
peers and bishops expected to be indulged forth wi tlx in 
the pleasures of a hot persecution. The king's first 
The king act was to teach them to moderate their 
AuKiiniii-.''^ ardour. In order to soothe the acrimonies 
m<Hiemtk>ii. which the debate had kindled, the lords spir- 
Tiic (iitnior itual and temporal were requested to repair 
Ht Lauibtth. Lambeth to " animate and comfort the arch- 
bishop," and to bury the recollection of all differences 
by partaking of his hospitality. The history of their 
visit was, perhaps, diluted through Protestant tradition 
before it reacht'd the ])a2:es of Foxe, and the substance 
only of the story can be relied upon as true. It is 
said, however, that on this occasion a conversation 
arose which displayed broadly the undercurrent of 
hatred between Cromwell and the peers. One of the 
party spoke of Wolsey, whom he called "a stubborn 
and churlish })relate, and one that never could abide 
any nobleman ; *' " and that," he added, " you know 
well enough, my Lord Cromwell, for he was your mas- 
ter.'i Cromwell answered that it was true that lie 

1 Ffailip Hekncthon to Heniy VIIL: F«sa, Vol. V. 
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had been Wolsej's servant, nor did he regret his for- 
tune. ** Yet was T never so fer in love with him," he 

said, " as to have waited upon him to Rome, which 
you, my lord, were, I believe, pre})ared to have done.'* 
It was not true, the first speaker said. Cromwell again 
insisted that it was tme, and even mentioned the num- 
ber of florins which were to have paid him for his ser- 
vices. The other said he lied in his teeih, and great 
and hiMi words rose between them." * 

The king's peace-making prospered little. The 
impetus of a great victory was not to be arrested by 
mild persuasions. A commission was ap- Thepew©- 
pomted by the Catbohc leaders to reap the nMOM. 
desired fruits. Such of the London citizens as had 
most distinguished themselves as opponents of refor- 
mation in all its forms — those especially who had re- 
sisted the introduction of the Bible — formed a court, 
which held its sittings in the Mercers' Chapel. They 

developed the statute" in what were. The statute 
termed " blanches of inference " ; they in- j^^*^***^ 
terpreted " speaking against masses '* to com- *»»»^- 
prebend *' coming seldom to mass." Those who were 
slow in holding up their hands " at sacring time," or 
who did not strike their breasts with adequate fervour, 
were held to have denied the sacrament. In the 
worst temper of the Inquisition they revived the crip- 
pled functions of the spiritual courts: they began to 
inquire again into private conduct, — who went sel- 
dom to cliurch — who refused to receive holv bread 
or holy water — who were frequent readers of the 
Bible, with a great many other such branches." ^ 

1 Foxe, Vol. V. p. 265. 

2 Hall's Chronicle, p. 828. Hall is a good evidence oh this point. He 
HM then a middle-aged man, resideat in Londou, wiUi clear eyes and a 

voLi m. 94 
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^ TLjey so sped with their branches " that in a fort- 

iiftinw- night they had indicted five hundred persona 

vtBt»A ill London alone. In their imprudent fa- 

KpriMMd naticism they forgot all necessary discretion. 

In a fort* ^ 

night. Iherc was not a man oi note or reputaticn 
in the City who had so much as spoken a word 
' against Rome, but was nnder suspicion, or under actual 
arrest. Lalamer and Shaxton were imprisoned, and 

driven to resign their bisli()])rics.^ Where witnesses 
were not to be found, Hall tells us significantly, " that 
certain of the clergy would procure some, or else 
they were slandered. ' The fury which had been 
pent up for years, revenge for lost powers and privi- 
leges, for humiliations and sufferings, remorse of con* 
science reproaching tlicin tor their perjury in abjuring 
the Pope, whom they still reverenced, and to whose 
feet they longed to return, poured out from the reac- 
tionary churchmen in a concentrated lava stream of 
malignity. 

The blindness of their rage defeated their object 
nrabtth- The kinff had not desired articles of peace 
greater ^ that wortliless bigots might blacken the skies 
diflcretioo. of £ngland with the smoke of m€U'tyr-iires. 
The powers given to the crown by the Act of Procla- 
mations recoiled on those who bestowed them, and 
A general ^7 * summaij dcclaration of pardon the 
«- gnmt^'" bishops' dungeon doors were thrown open ; 
MiMmon. prisoners were dismissed;^ and though 

shrewd, clear head, and was relating not what others told him, but what ha 
actually saw. 

1 In Latimflf*! case, against Heniy's will, ot witfiout Us knowledge- 
GromwaU, eltiier himself deceived or dediing to snux^ flm slonnf told 

Latimer that the king advised his resignation; " which his MajcRtr a!te^ 
wards dtnind^ and fiitied his oonditioa." — SUUe Fap«r$, YoL I. p. 810. 
a UaU. • 
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Cromwell had seemed to yield to them in the House 
of Lords, their victims, thej discovered, would not be 
permitted to be sacrificed so long as Cromwell was in 
power. 

Not contented with orantlng an indemnity, Henry 
set the persecutors an example of the spirit in which 
to enforce the bix Articles. Next to Barnes and 
Latimer, tlie most obnoxious of all the reforming 
elergy, in high orthodox quarters, was Jerome, Vicar 
of Stepney. While the parliament was in Thevicar 

. . . of Stepn^f, 

session this person preached in violent de- whohw 
nunciation or then* ])roceeainfrs. He denied authoHty 

, , . i" violent 

their authority to make laws to bind the con- {J^^^ 
science.^ He had used " oj^probrious words " to »c«i4. 
against the members of the House of Commons, call- 
ing them butterflies, fools, and knaves ; " and when 
the Act of Opinions was passed, he was seized by the 
connnittee at tlie Mercers'. We need not ask how ho 
would have been dealt with there ; but Henry took 
the cause out of their hands. He sent for the preach* 
er, and, as Jerome reported afterwards, ^* so indiffer- 
ently heard him, so gently used him, so mercifiilly for- 
gave him, that there was never poor man received like 
gentleness at any |)rince's hand.*' The preacher con- 
sented to revoke his words in the ])lace where he had 
used them ; and ap])earino; again in the same pulpit, 
he confessed that he had spoken wrongly. The king 
had shown him that to restrain the power of the gov- 
ernment within the limits which he desired, would 
create confiision in the commonwealth, and that his 
declamation airainst the luirjiesses had been ill and slan- 
derously spoken. He recanted also other parts of his 

1 HotH of Errooeous Doetrines preached at Paulas Cron bytlie V ov of 
aiipBflj: MS, Bofk Borne. 
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sermon on questions of doctxine ; but lie added an 
explanation of his submission characteristic of the man 
lie . yields aa and of the time. He was perplexed," he 
oSfS^aMT said, <^ but not confounded ; " he was com- 
pelled to deny himself ; but to deny himself was no 
more but when a<lversitv should come, as loss of 
goods, infamies, and like trouble, than to deny his own 
will, and call upon the Lord, saying, Fiat voluntm 
tuaJ*' ^ Catholics and Protestants combined to rend<^x 
the king*s task of ruling them as arduous as it could 
be made. 

The bill, nevertheless, thouoh it might be softened 
in the execution, was a hard l)low on the Reformation, 
and was bitterly taken. Good came at last out of the 
evil. The excesses of the moving party required 
absolutely to be checked ; nor could this necessary re- 
sult be obtained till the bishops for a time had their 
way uncontrulk'd ; hut tlie disuiissal of Latimer from 
the bench, the loss ul" the one man in England whose 
conduct was, jjerhaps, absolutely straightforward, up- 
right, and untainted with alloy of baser matter, was 
altogether irreparable. 

We approach another subject of scarcely less im- 
portance than this famous statute, and scarcely less 
stern. Before we enter u])on it we may pause for a 
moment over one of the few s('(Mies of a softer kind 
which remain among the records of this iron age. It 
is but a single pic.ture. Richaixl Cromwell, writing 
iVom the court of some unimportant business which 
the king bad transacted, closes his letter with adding : 

This done, his Grace went to the prince, and there 
?heking liatli solaccd all the day with much mirth 

and L'rince , iii- -ii* • i« 

BdwMd. and with daliymg with him in his arms a 
1 Htnqr IXnres to Cromirell: Ellit, third Beries, VoL HI. |». SN* 
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long space, and so holding him in a whidow^ to the 
sight and great comfort of all the people." ^ A saying 
is recorded of Henry : Ha])py those who never saw 
a king and whom a king never saw.'* It is something, 

thonjxh it be but for once, to be admitted behind the 
shows of royalty, and to know tliat he, too, the queller 
of the Pope, the terror of consjjirators, the dread lord 
who was the pilot of England in the sharpest convulsion 
which as yet had tried her suhstance, w s nevertheless 
a man like the rest of us, with a human heart and 
human tenderness. 

But to go on wit] I our story. 

The English criminal law was in its letter one ol' 
the most severe in Europe ; in execution it state of tht 

* Eoglbh 

was the most uncertain and irregular. There «>i»tau^i»w- 
were no colonies to draw off the criminals, no galley 

system, as in France and Spain, to absorb them in 
penal servitude ; the countr}^ would have laurrlied to 
scorn the proposal that it should tax itself to maintain 
able-bodied men in unemployed imprisonment; and, 
in the absence of graduated punishments, there was 
but one step to the gallows from the lash and the 
branding-iron. But, as ever happens, the extreme 
character of the penalties for criuie j)rcvented the 
enforcement of them ; and benefit of clergy on the 
one hand, and privilege of sanctuary on the JJ^^**^ 
ithcr, reduced to a fraction the already small ''^^.^^7^''"^^ 
number of offenders whom juries could be iMctouy. 
found to convict. In earlier atjes the terrors of the 
Church supplied the place of secular retribution, and 
excommunication was scarcely looked uj)()n as prefer- 
able even to death. But in the corrupt period vhich 

1 BiduHrd Gramwell to Lord Cromwell: 3fP SUOe Paptr Office, atetai 
Nffies^Yol. V1L|».188. 
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j^receded the Reformation the consequences were thq 
irorst that can be conceived. Spasmodic intervals of 
extraordinary severity, when twenty thievesi as Sir 
Thomas More says, might be seen hanging on a single 
pbbet,^ wei-e followed by periods when justice was, 
perhaps, scarcely executed at alL^ 

1 More*8 CTfajptld, Biiinet*t tnnaUtion, p. Id. 

2 Respectable authorities, aa moi^t of my readers are doubtless aware, in- 
mrm us that seventy-two thousainl criminals Avore executed in Kn^dand in 
'Ae reigu of Henry VIII. Historians who are accustomed to examine 
iheir materiab criticallj, have osnally learnt tbat no atatemeate mast be 
'eoeived with so much caution as those which relate to numben. Grotiua 
rives, in a parallel instaDoe,the nimil)er of heretics executed under Ctiarles 
'/. in the Ncthcrhinds as a hundred thotisaml. 'I "he I'riiu c of Orange 
^ives them as titty thousand. The authorities are admirahle, thou;jjh suHi- 
•iently iucou.sistent, while the judicious Mr. I'rescott declares both «sti- 
oates alike immeasurably beyond the truth. The entire nnmbo- of vio- 
vms destroyed l»y AJva in the same provinces by the stake, by the gallowt, 
md by -wholesale massacre, amount, when counted carefully in detail, to 
wenty thousand only. The persecutions inider Charles, in u serious form, 
irere contined to the closing years of his reign. Can we believe that 
frfaolewle butcheries were passed by comparatively unnoticed by any one 
It the time of thehr perpetration, more than doubling the atrocities which 
ttartled subsequently the uli I .vorld? Laxity of assertion in matters of 
jumber is so habitual as to have lost the charade r uf fals» hcxMl. Meu not 
emarkably inaccurate will ^peak of thousands, and, when cross-miestioncd, 
•vill rapidly reduce them to huiulreds, while a single cipher inserted by a 
ituiter*s mistake beoomea at once a tenfold exaggeration. Popular Im- 
vessions on the character of the reign of Henry VIII. have, however, pre- 
sented inquiry- into any stafemcnt which reflects discredit ujion this; the 
monnity of an accusation has pa.ssed for an evidence of its trutii. Not- 
vithstauding that until tiie few last years of the king's life no felun who 
)ould read was within the grasp of the law, notwithstanding that sanctua- 
'ies oeased finally to protect murderers six yiiars only before his death, and 
ihat felons of a lighter cast might use their shelter to the last, — even tb 
considerable facta have created no niispvinf;. and learned and if^o.rnt 
listorisns alike have repeated the story of the 72,000 with equal ccnti- 
lence. 

I must be permitted to mention the evidence, the ahigle erideafie, oa 

which it rests. 

The fir.-t I'mrlish witness is Harrison, the author of the Description oj 
Britain prefixed to IloUinshed's Chronicle. Han ison, speaking of the man' 
W iu which thieves had multiplied in England from laxity of discipline, 
i«(ksback widi a sigh to the golden days of King Hal, aad adds, ft a|h 
paaieUi by Cardan, who writeth it upon report of the Bishop of Lexoria 
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The state endeavoured to maintain its autlioritv 
against the immunities of the Church by increasing 
the harshness of the code. So long as these immu- 
nities subsisted, it had no other resource ; but judges 
and magistrates shrank from inflicting pen- ^luctonce 
alties so enonnously dispro])oi*tioned to the of- convict, aod 
fence. They could not easily send a poacher to sentence, 
or a vagrant to the gallows wliiie a notorious mur- 
deier was lounging in comfort in a neighbouring sanc- 
tuary, or having just read a sentence from a br)ok 
at tiie bar in arrest of judgment, had been handed 
oyer to an apparitor of the nearest archdeacon's court, 
and been set at liberty for a few shillings. 1 have 
met with many instances of convictions for deer steal- 
in the gcniture of King Kdward the Sixth, that Iiis father, executing hi? 
laws very severely agaiu»t great thieves, petty thieves, and rogues, did 
hang yp three ecore and twelve thonaand of them.*' 

I am mal^Ie to disoovw " the Bishop of Lexovia; " but, referring to the 
Cwnmentfirie* of Jerome Cardan, p. 412, I find n calculation of the horo- 
Bcope of Kdward VI., containing, of course, the mar\'elloua legend of hit 
birth, and after it this passage : — 

" Having spoken of the son, we will add aJao the achemo of hw &ther, 
whereui we chieSy observe three points. He married six wives ; he divorced 
two; he put two to death. Venus being in conjunction with Cauda, Lam» 
pas partook of til e nature of Mars; Luna in occiduo cardine was among 
the dependencies of Mars; and Mars himself was in the ill-staned constL'l- 
latiou Virgo and in the quadrant of Jupiter lulelix. Moreover, he quar- 
relled with tide Pope, owing to the position of Yenus and to influences 
emanatiug fhnn her. He was affected also by a constellatioii with schis- 
matic properties, and by certain eclipses, and hence and from other causeSi 
aVDS>5 a fact related to me by the IJishop of Lexovia, namely, that two 
years before his death as many as seventy thousand persons were found to 
have perished by the hand of the executioner in that <me island during his 
nigii.** 

The words of some unknown fhveigik ecclesiastic discovered imbedded in 
the midst of this abominahlc nonsense, and transmitted through a brain 
capable of conceiving and throwing it into form, have been considered au- 
thority sutficieut to cast a stigma over one of the most remarkable periodi 
■I Enjp^ish history, while the oontemponury English Beoords, the aetnal vs> 
ports of the judges on assize, which would have disposed BttKtmaSfy of 
Cardan and his bishop, have been left unstudied in their dust 
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ing ill the correspondence of the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
I have met but one instance where the letter of the 
law was enforced against the offender, unless the minor 
crime had been accompanied with manslaughter or 
armed resistance : the leaders of a gang who had for 
many years infested Windsor Forest were at last taken 
Knrityof ^^'^^^ lumged. Tile vagrancy laws sound ter- 
fiSm ribly severe ; but in the reports of the judges 
!E9jnSp»» assize, of which many remain in the 

nporti. State Paper Office, I have not found any one 
single account of an execution under them. Felons 
of tlie worst kind never, perhaps, had easier opportuni- 
ties. The parish constables were necessarily inefficient 
as a police ; many of them were doubtless shaped after 
the model of Dogberry ; if they bid a man stand and 
he would not stand, they would let him go, and thank 
God they were rid of a knave. There was a sanc- 
tuary within reach all over England, even under the 
Asanctaaiy ^^^v walls of Newgate, where escaped pris- 
wailro?" oners could secure themselves. The scarcely 
Newgate tolcrablc Hconce of ordinary times had broken 
its last bonds during the agitations of the Reforma 
tion, and the audacity of the criminal classes had be- 
Armedin- comc SO sreBt that ors^anized £;an<]rs of them 
fttamiwB. assembled at the gaol deliveries and quartei 
sessions to overawe the authorities. Ambitious oi 
violent knights and noblemen interfered to rescue or 
protect their own dependents.^ They alone were the 
guardians of the law, and they at their pleasure could 
suspend the law ; while the habit of admitting plea of 
clergy, and of respecting the precincts of sanctuary, 

A At wt saw recently in the compUunts of the Marquis of Exeter. But 
m this genemt sketch I am giving liiA iwilt of a body of coneipoiidMMi 
loo coosfdorable to quote. 
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had suuk so deeply into the practice of the coontryi 
that, although parliament might declare such BifBeuity 
privileges curtailed, yet in many districts 

custom lonfj coiitiiiut'tl strongLT lluiii law. J^II^'^prirt 
The constables still ivsju ctud tlie bouiula- 
ries traced by superstition ; felons were still " saved 
by their book ; " the English, like th^ Romans, were a 
people with whom legislation became strong only when 
it had stiffened into habit, and had entered slowly and 
formally into possession of their hearts and under- 
standings. 

So many anomalies have at all times existed among 
English institutions, that the nation has been practised 
in correcting them ; and, even at their worst, the old 
arrangements may have worked better in reality than 
under the naked theory miglit a])poar to be possible. 
In a free coixntry each dciinite instinct or tendency 
represents itself in the general structure of society. 
When tendencies, as frequently happens, contradict 
each other, common sense comes in to the rescue, and, 
on the whole, justice is done, though at the price of 
consistency. 

But at the period at which this history has now 
arrived, the evils of the system had obtained a conclu- 
sive preponderance. Superstition had become power- 
less to deter from violence, retaining only the means of 
preventing the punishment of it.^ I ^all proceed to 
iUustrate the actual condition of the criminal adminiB^ 
tration between the years 1535 and 1540, by speci- 
mens, not indeed selected at random, but such as ex- 
hibit, in a marked form, a condition of things which 

1 In healthier times the Pope had interfered. A bull of Innocent VIII 
permitted felons repeating their crimes, or fraudulent creditors, to be takev 
iiMdbl|7 out of sanctuaiy. - Wilkins^s Concilia. Yd. III. p. 831. 
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may be traced, in greater or less degree, tbroughoat 
the judicial and roagisteriid correspondence of the time. 
In the spriii<r of 1585, the sessions at Taunton and 

Violent Bridfrevvater were forcibly dissolved by an 

disiiolutioQ . . . ^ . 

of the 868- insurrection of " wilful persons." Lord Fitz- 
gMuntenjad warreu and a number of oilier gentlemen 
by an anned naTrowly escaped beins murdered ; and the 

ooinbioa- t i 

Hon. g^ng, emboldened by success, sent detach* 
inents round the country, thirty of whom, the magis* 

trates of Frome reported as liavinir come thither for a 
similar purpose. The combination was of so serious 
A kind, that the jposse comitatm of Somersetshire was 
called out to put it down. Circulars went round 
among the principal &milies, warning them all of what 
had taken place, and arranging plans for mutual action. 
Sir John Fitzjames came down from London ; and at 
last, by great exertion, the ringleaders -svere arrested 
and brought to trial. The least guilty were allowed 
to earn their pardon b}"^ confession. Twelve who at- 
tempted to face out their ofifence were convicted and 
executed, four of them at Taunton, four at Bridge* 
water, and four at the village to which they belonged.^ 
In 1536, 7, 8, or 9,'-^ a series of burglaries had been 
A^jjrat committed in the town and the neighbcur- 
fDiM8toeon< hood of Chichcster ; and there had been a 
ofbiuSK riot also, connected with the robberies, of suf- 
ficient importance to be communicated to the govern- 
ment. The parties chiefly impUcated were discovered 

1 The Magistrates of Frome to Sir Heniy Long: MS. Chtton, Titut^ B 1, 
101. Mr. Jostioe Fitzjames to Cromwell : M8. SUOt Paper Offiet^ second 

serioa, Vol. XI. p. 43. 

2 The letter whii-li \ ([iiote is addressed to Cromwell as" My Lord Prh'y 
Seal," and dated July 17. Oomwell wa^ created pri\y seal on the 2d of 
July, 1536, and Earl of Essex on the Hth of April, 1540. Tliere is m 
•flier guide to tiie date. 
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and taken ; the evidence against them was conclasive, 
and no attempt was made to shake it; but three 
froward persons ** on the jury, one of whom was the * 

foreman, refused to agree to a verdict. They were 
themselves, tlie magistrates were aware, either a part 
of the gang, or privately in league with them ; and 
the help of the crown was invited £or the reformation 
of justice." ^ I do not find how this matter ended. 

Benefit of clergy was taken from felons in 1581-2.' 
At least live years later, when Cromwell w^as Felons »i. 

T •, '11 lowed to 

privy seal, three men were arraiixned at the piead benefit 

. of clergy 

gaol delivery at Ipswich, " upon three several JgjJ^^ 
indictments of several felonies.'' They were 
ccmvicted regularly, and their guilt does not tn^toto 
seem to have been doubted ; but ** every of them prayed 
their book." The see oi' Norwich beino; A'acant at the 
time, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was susjtended ; no 
" ordinar}'^ *' was pi-esent in court to " hear them read;'* 
the magistrates thereupon reprieved the said felons, 
without any judgment upon die said verdict." The 
prisoners were remanded to the gaol till the spiritual 
courts were ready to take charge of them : they were 
kept carelessly, and escai)ed.* 

The followintr extract from a letter written in 1539 
will show, better than any general description, the na- 
ture of a sanctuary, and the spirit in which the protec- 
tion was enjoyed. The number of sanctuaries had 
been limited by act of parliament previous to their 
final abolition ; certain favoured spots were permitted 
for a time to absorb the viUany of the country ; and 

& TIm MagistaRKtes 9t Ghichaster to nj Loid Friry Seal: M8, Sim 
IHper Office, second scries, Vd. X. 
2 23 Henr>' VI IF. cap. 1. 

« Humfirey Wingiield to my Lord Privy Seal: MS. State Paper Qficti 
Ncond series, VoL LI. 
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felons who had taken re&ge elsewhere, were to he re- 
^w^ption^ moved into some one of these. Bewley in 
o at Bewiqr Hampshiie had heen condemned to lose its 
■hire. privilege. Richard Layton, the monastic vis- 
itor, describes and pleads I'ur it to the privy seal. 

" There be sanctuary men here," he says, " fox 
intnPMtez- debt, felonv, and murder, thirty-two ; many 

pnMM by /I 1 1 • * rr»i 1 

the visitor^^ 01 them aged, some very sick. They have 
debtors, all, within four, wives and children, and dwell* 
murdwen. ing-houses, and ground, whereby they live 

with their families ; which, being all assembled before 
us, and the king's pleasure opened to them, they have 
very lamentably declared that, if they be now sent to 
other sanctuaries, not only they, but their wives and 
children also, shall be utterly undone; and therefore 
have desired us to be mean unto your good lordship 
that they may remain here for term of their lives, so 
that none others be received. And because we liave 
certain knowledge that the great number of them, 
with their wives and children, shall be utterly cast 
away, their age, impotency, and other things considered, 
if they be sent to any other place, we have sent this 
bearer unto you, beseeching your lordship to know the 
king's pleasure herein."* 

The nineteenth century believes, and believes with 
justice, that in its treatment of criminals it has made 
advances in humanily on the practice of earlier times ; 
but the warmest of living philanthropists would 
scarcely consider so tenderly, in a correspondence 
with the home secretarv, the domestic comforts of 
thirty-two debtors, felons, and nnirderers. 

But the most detailed accounts of the lawlessnesi 

1 fiichard Layton to Gmnwell: M&. State Paper Office^ second seriM^ 
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whicli had spread in the wilder districts of the coun- 
try are to be found in the reports of the re- Rowian i 
markable Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield ><^ardenof 
and Coventry, Lord Warden of the Welsh Marches. 
Marches, the last survivor of the old inartia. prelates, 
fitter for harness than for bishops' robes, for a court of 
justice than a court of theology ; more at home at the 
head of his troopers, chasing cattle-stealers in the 
gjorges of Llangollen, than hunting heretics to the 
stake, or chasinir furniulas in the arduous defiles of 
controversy. Three volumes are extant of Rowland 
Lee's letters.^ They relate almost wholly to the de- 
tails of his administration on either side of Trmmitioiiai 
the frontier line from Chester to the mouth Z^^l^ 
of the Wye. The Welsh counties were but 
freshly oro-anized under the Entrlish system. The 
Welsh customs had but just been superseded by the 
English common law. The race whose ancient hardi- 
hood the castles of Conway, Camarron, and Beaumaris 
remain to commemorate, whom only those stern towers, 
with their sterner garrisons, could awe into subjection, 
maintained a shadow of their independence in a wild 
lawlessness of character. But the sense of subjection 
had been soothed by the proud consciousness that they 
had bestowed a dynasty upon England ; that a blood 
descendant of Cadwallader was seated on the throne 
of the Edwards. They had ceased to maintain, like 
the Irish, a feeling of national hostility. The}'" were 
suffering now from the intermediate disorders which 
intervene when a smaller race is merging in a stron- 
ger and a larger ; when traditional customs are falling 
into desuetude, and the laws designed to take theix 
pboe hsTe not yet grown actively into opeiatioiL 

1 MB, State Paper OJicCt second series. 
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Kanj of the Welsh gentlemen lived peace&ily bj hon- 
est indnstxy ; others, especially along the Border, pie- 
paiaeat- forrod the character of Highland chieftains, 

temptaat . • /' . i • j 

indepen- aiid troiii tlicir mountain lastnesses levied 

•Jint e on the , 1 1 • 1 o 

Border. Ijlark rent on the Ji,ngnsn counties, our- 
rounded with the sentunent of pseudo- heroism, they 
revelled hi the conceit of imaginary freedom ; and .with 
their bards and pedigrees, and traditions of Glendower 
and Prince Llewellyn, they disguised from themselves 
and others the plain prose truth, that they were but 
thieves and rotrues. 

These were the men whom Rowland Lee was sent 
to tame into civihty, — these, and their English neigh- 
bours, who, irom close proximity and from acquired 
habits of retaliation for then* own injuries, had caught 
the infection of a similar spirit. 

From his many letters I must content myself with 
taking such extracts as bear most immediately on the 
working of the criminal law, and illustrate the extreme 
difficulty of punishing even the worst villanies. To 
strengthen the bishop^s hands, a Coundl of the Marches 
GbaiwOflf had been established in 1634, with powers 
Marches. Similar to tliose ^vhich were given subse- 
quently to the Council of York. 

In August, 1537, Lee wrote to Cromwell, " These 
shall be to advertise yon that where of late I sent unto 
your lordship a bill of such murders and manslaugfatera 
as were done in Cheshire which would not be ^und 
until tills council set the same lorward for condign pun- 
ishment of the offenders, and although at the late assizes 
a great number of bills both for murders and riots were 
pat into the great inquest, and good evidence given 
upon the same — yet, contrary to their duties to our 
sovereign lord and their oath, neglecting the course an^ 
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mimstration of justice, they liave found murder* to be 
manslaughters, and riots to be misbeliaviours. cheMn 
The council could do no less but see the same '^^l]^ 
ivclressed. We have cuIIlmI the said inc^uest 
before us, and committed them to ward for their 
lightness in the premises. And for as much as I think 
that ^uit will be made unto your lordship of my strait* 
ness and hard dealing herein, if your lordship will 
have that country in as good order and stay as we have 
sot other parts, thei e must l)e piinishnK iit done, or else 
they will continue in their i>ul(liie.ss as they have used 
heretofore. If your lordi»hip will that I shall deal re- 
missively herein, upon the advertisement of your lord- 
ship's mind by your letters, I shall gladly follow the 
same. Or else, if your lordship do mind reformation 
of the premises, write unto me a sharp letter to see 
justice ministered, and to punish such as shall N^cowity 
be thought offenders according to this coun- JilneRiri'for 
cil's discretion for their misbehaviours by fines, J/t'ifecom-" 
strait imprisonment, and otherwise. For if we 
should do nothing but as the common law will, these 
things so far out of order will never be redressed/ 

The bislujp's advice was a|)proved. One caution 
only was impressed upon him by Cromwell — that 

indifferent justice must be ministered to poor and 
rich according to their demerits i " and gentlemen who 
were concerned in riots and robberies were not to be 
spared on account of their position. The Mshop 
obeyed the admonition, which was probably little 
needed ; soon after, at a quarter sessions, in the pves- 
ence of the Earl of Wox*cester, Lord Fer- Four Moti* 

men of tho 

rars, and many gentlemen of the shire, " four ^J^^ 
of the best blood in the county of Shrop- •« " 
*' were reported to have been hacjged. 
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Carrying his discipline south, the bishop by-and-bye 
wrote from Hereford : — 

" By diligent searcli and pains we have tried out the 
A neat of m'eatebt nest of tiiieves that was heard of 

thievea is 

rooted oat this many years. They have confessed to the 

in OlOUOMIk 

indiin. robbing of eighteen churches, besides other 
felonies, already. This nest was rooted in Gloucester- 
shire at a place called Merkyll, and had recourse to a 

Lhnd inn, to an olil man, wlio, witli liis two sons, being 
arrant thieves, were the reeeitors. Of this affinity 
were a great number, of whom w e have ten or twelve 
principals and accessories, and do make out daily for 
more where we can hear they be. Daily the outlaws 
submit themselves, or be taken. If he be taken he 
playeth his pageant. If he come and submit himself, 
I take him to God's mercy and the king's grace upon 
Ills iine." 

Once more, after mentioning the capture of two 
i«rtiw outlaws, whom he intended to despatch, and 
of a third, who had been killed in attempting 

to escape, brought in dead across a horse, and hanged 
on a market-day at Lndlow, the warden summed up, 
as a general result of his administration, " What shall 
we say ftirther? All the thieves in Wales quake 
for fear ; and at this day we assure you there is but 
one thief of name, of the sort of outlaws, and we trust 
One thief havB him shortly ; so that now ye may 

oSw^uSd boldly affirm that Wales is redact to that state 
SJptU thief taketh another, and one cow 

kee])eth another." ^ 
The bishop's work was rough ; but it was good of its 
land, and was carried out in the manner which, in ihe 

1 Correspondence of the Warden and Council of the Welsh MudlM Wllk 
Mi« Lord Priw Seal : MS. Suue J^at>tr Oj/ke, second series. 
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long run, was moat merciftil — mercifal to honest sub* 

jects, who wcru no lun<;< r the prey of marauders ■ — 
mercil'ul to those whom tlie impunity of these heroes of 
the Border mi^hthave tempted to imitate their example 
—merciful to the offenders themselves, who were saved 
I y the gallows from adding to the list of their crimes. 

But although order could be enforced where an activo 
rv solute man had been chosen to supersede lAxitvofth* 

^1 . fr, • /'111 1 • • • niiiKistrutes 

the memciency ot the local autiiorities, \n iuthcHouth* 

vrt'i^t of 

other parts of Englai^d, in Hampshire, Wilt- jsnsiuut 
shire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall espe- 
cially, there was no slight necessity still remaining for 
discipline of a similar kind ; the magistrates had been 

exhorted apiin and a^;iin in royal ])roc]amations to 
discharije tlieir duties more efticiently : but the ordi- 

O 4. '' 

nary routine of life was deranged by the religious con- 
vulsions ; the mainspring of the social system was out of 
place, and the parts could no longer work in harmony. 
The expedient would have to be attempted which had 

succeeded elsewhere ; but, before resortinij; to it, Henry 
would try once more the effect of an address, and a 
circular was issued in the ensuing terms : — 

Tlie king to the justices of the peace. Trusty 
and well-beloved, we greet you well,^ and ThsUns 
cannot a little marvel to hear that, notwith- JSaresS "to 
standiuif our sundry advertisenu'uts lately 
made unto you for the doin^!; of your duties in such 
offices as in our commonwealth are committed unto you, 
many thmgs be nevertheless directed at will and pleas- 
ure, than either upon any just conteinplation of justice, 
or with any regard to the good monitions which hereto^ 
fore we have set forth for the advancement of the same. 
MindiDg, therefore, yet once again, before we shall cop» 

VOL. III. 86 
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rect the lewdness of the offenders with any extreittlijf 
of lav, to give a more general admonition, to the inteni 
no man shall have colour by excuse of ignorance, we 
have thought meet to write these our letters unto you, 
Once again and by tlie same to desire and pray you, and 
themoa yet, nevertheless, to cliaro;e and r':mmand 
aucgianceto you, upon your duties ot allegiance, that for 
the repairing of all things negligently passed, 
and for the avoiding of all such damages as may for 
lack thereof happen unto you, you shall have special 
care and study to the due and just observation of the 
points following : — 

" First, where we have with our great study, travail^ 
and labour expelled the usurped power of Rome, with 
all the branches and depencUngs upon the same, our 
pleasure is that you shall have a principal regard that 
The privy tlie ])rivv maliitaiiiers of that Pai)istical fac- 

mnintiiners . *^ i • i 11 1 • • 

of tho Papijj- tion may be tried out and brouiiht to justice. 

tlcal faction 7, , j . • 

■haiibetitod J^or by suudry arguments it is mamtest un^o 
pinUMd. US that there wanteth not a number that in 
that matter retain their old fond fentasies and supersti- 
tions, muttering in corners, as they dare, to the main- 
tenance and upholding of thein, what countenance so- 
ever they do shew outwards for avoiding of danger of 
the law. These kind of men we would have tried out, 
as the most cankered and venomous worms that be in 
our commonwealth, both for that they be apparent ene- 
mies to GK)d, and manifest traitors to us and to our 
whole realm, workers of all mischief and sedition within 
the same. 

^'Secondly, you shall have special regard that all 
»he«turdy sturdy Vagabonds and valia'it beggpurs may 
be punished according to the statute nuide f6i 
that purpose. Your defiiult in the execntion 
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whereof^ proceeding upon an inconsiderate pity to one 
evil person, without respect to the great multitude that 
live in honest and lawftil sort, hath hred no small incon- 
venience in our commonwealth. And } ou shall also 

have special regard that no man be snflfered to use any 
unlawful games ; but that every man may be encour- 
aged to use the longbow, as the law requireth. 

Furthermore, our pleasure and most dread com- 
mandment is that, all respects set apart, you ^nd even 
shall bend yourselves to tike advancement of 
even justice between party and party, both Sr^^Sa, 
that our good subjects may have the benefit ****** 
of our laws sincerely administered unto them, and that 
evil doers may be punished, as the same doth prescribe 
and limit. To which points, if yon shall upon this* 
manition and advertisement give such diligent regard as 
yon may satisfy your duty in the same, leaving and 
eschewing from henceforth all disguised corruption, we 
shall be content the mon' easily to put in oblivion all 
your former remissness and negligence. But if, on the 
other part, we shall perceive that this kind of gentle 
proceeding can work no kind of good effect in you, or any 
of you, whom we put in trust under us, assure requires 
yourselves that the next advice shall be of so o5 hTn^S^' 
sharp a sort as shall bring with it a just pun- JJ^JJ?* 
ishment of those that shall be found offenders 
in this behalf: requiring you, therefore, not only for 
your own part to wax each a new man, if you shall in 
your own conscience perceive that you have not done 
your duty as appertained, but also to exhort others of 
your sort and condition, whom you shall perceive to di- 
gress from the true execution of their olHces, rather to 
reconcile aud compose themselves than upon any affec- 
tion, respect, or displeasure to do %ay such thing as will 
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hereafter miuister unto them farther repentance, and 
will not percase, when it shonld light on their necks, 

lightly be redubbed. Wherein you shall shew your- 
selves men of gootl instruction, and deserve our light 
hearty thanks accordingly." 

Menace, as usual, was but partially effectual. At 
lengthy in the midst of the general stir and excitement 
of the spring and summer of 1539, while the loyal por* 
tion of the country was still under arms, and the gov- 
ernnu'nt felt stronij: enoufrh for tlie work, we trace the 
iMueof progress of special commissions through the 
counties where the irregularities had been the 



greatest, partly to sift to the bottom the history of the 
Marquis of Exeter's conspiracy, partly to administer 
discipline to gangs of rogues and vagabonds. Sir 

Thomas Blunt and Sir Robert Neville went to Worces- 
TmUaoM ^^'^^^ Kidderminster. At the latter place 

^55!?.** ten felons were hano;ed.^ Sir Thomas Wil- 
minster. loughby, with Lord Russell and others, was 
sent into the south and west, where, for wilftil mur- 
ders, heinous robberies, and other offences,*' Willoughby 
dhmsuA wrote to Cromwell, that " divers and manv 



In the south, felons suffered." In Somersetshire four men 
were hant^ed for rape and burglary. In Cornwall, Ken- 
dall and Quintrell were hanged, with confederates who 
had acted under them as recruiting agents for Lord £xe- 
ter. Other details are wanting ; but a general tone of 
iTgour runs through the reports, and the gentlemen had 

1 At the cxociitinn, Latimer's chaplain, Doctor Tailor, preached a RerraOO. 
Among the notes of tlu- proceedings I find a certain Miles Denison called 
ap for disrespect! Ill luuguugo. 

** The said Miles did say: The bishop sent one yesterday for to preach at 

die gallows, md there stood upon the vicar's colt and made a foolish ser- 
mon of the new learning, looking over flio j^allows. I would the colt had 
winced and cast him down." — "Also during the sermon ho did say, I 
wooki be were gone, and I were at ray dinner." — MS. State Palter 0j^4 
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80 far taken warning from the last proclamation, that 
the commissioners were able to conclude : I assure 
you, mj lord, in eyery of these same shires there hath 
been a great appearance of gentlemen and men of wor* 
ship who have endeavoured themselves, with much 
diligence in executing the king's precepts and com- 
mandments." ' Sir Thomas Wriotliesley, who either 
accompanied tlie commission, or was in Hampsixire in- 
dependently of it, took advantage of a quarter sessions 
in that county to stimulate these symptoms of improve- 
ment a little forther. 

The king, he told the magistrates, desired most of all 
things that inditrcrent justice should be min- sitXhoiMi 
istered to the poor and the rich, which, he re- 
gretted to say, was imperfectly done. Those J^ssiSni' Vn*^ 
in authority too much used their powers, 

that men should fi>llow the bent of their bows," a 
thing which " did not need to be followed." The chief 
cause of all the evils of the time was " the dark setting 
forth of God's Word," " the humminir and harkin<r of 
the priests who ought to read it, and the slanders given 
to those that did plainly and truly set it forth." At 
any rate, the fact was as he described it to be ; and 
they would find, he added, significantly, that, if they 
gave further occasion for complaint, " God had given 
them a prince that had force and strength to rule the 
highest of them."^ For the j)resent no further notice 
was taken of their conduct. There is no evidence that 
any magistrates were deprived or punished. The work 
which they had neglected was done for them by others, 
and they were lefl again to themselves with a clearer 



1 SfrThonuM WiOoaghby to Cronnrelli M8» OotUm, TUm, B 1, 386. 
* The Sheriff of Hampihire to Cvomwell: M8, SUOt Paper QfiM, IM 
■■ie8,yoLIX. 
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field.^ One noticeable victim» however, fell in this year. 
There were three, indeed, with equal claims to interest ; 

hot one, through caprice of fame, has been especially 
Thre«abbots remcmbcrcd. The great abbots, witli but 

fall under - i i • /• 

•lupidon. lew exce})tions, nad given cause lor suspicion 
daring the late disturbances ; that is to say, they had 
grown to advanced age as fiuthftil subjects of the Ft- 
pacy ; they were too dd to begin life again with a new 
allegiance. Information had transpired — I do not 
know the precise nature of it — to persuade Cromwell 
TheAbbota that tlic Abbots of Readinfr, Colchester, and 

of Colchester i i • 

and Reading. Glastonbupy were eutangled m some treason- 
able enterprise or correspondence.^ The charges 
against the Abbot of Reading I have been unable to 
find. The Abbot of Colchester had refused to sur- 
render his house, and concealed or made away with the 
abbey plate, and liad used expressions of most unam- 
biguous anxiety for the success of the rebellions, and 
of disappointment at their feilure.' They were both 

1 The traditions of severity connected with this reipn arc oxplained by 
these exceptional eflbrtpi of rig^our. The years of licence Avtre forixotten; 
the seuHons recurring at long intervals, when the executions might be 
counted by hundredt, lived in recoUectiiont and when tbree or Iburgenerar 
tions had passed, became the measure of the whole period. 

* *' These three abbots had joined in a conspiracy to restore the Pope.*'— 
Traherne to BuUinger: Oi-ijfMiU LeiUn on the M^nnmatitm, second seriMi 
p. aiG. 

s Teetefday I ww with the Abbot of Cktlchester, who asked me how 
the Abbot of St. Oeith did as touching his hobte; tat the brait was the 

king would have it. To the which I answered, that he did like an ho»*»Bt 
man, for he saith, I am the king's subject, and I and mv house an<' . .« tJie 
king's; wherefore, if it be the king's pleasure, I. as a true subject, phall obey 
wiUiuut grudge. To the which tlie abbot uus«vercd, the king shuU never 
uave my house but against my will and against my heart; for f imow, by 
mt}' leamii^, he cannot take it by right and law. Wherefore, in my cod- 
icience, I cannot be content ; nor he shall never have it with my heart and 
«ill. To the which I said beware of such learning; for if ye hold such 
learning as ye leamad in Oxenford when ye were young ye will be hanged; 
andyaarawnrtly. But 1 19 -li adTisa yim to ooiifiim yoonelf aa a good 
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executed. On the first visitation of the monasteiiety 
Whiting, Abbot of Glastonbury, received a ti.. xu^m 
favourable character from the visitors. He buy 

liad taken the oaths to tlie king witliout objection, or 
none is mentioned. He had ac([uieseed generally, in 
his place in the House of Lords, in Cromvveir.s legisla- 
tion; he had been present at one reading at least of the 
concluding statute against the Pope's authority ; ^ and 
there is no evidence that he distinguished himself in any 
way as a champion of the falling faith. In the last par- 
liament he liad been absent on plea of ill health ; but 
he appointed no proxy, nor souglit apparently to use on 
either side his legitimate iiiHueiice. Cromwell's distrust 
was awakened by some unknown reason ; but both to 
him. and to those who had spoken previously in his 
favour, it seemed, according to their standard of appre- 
ciation, sutHciently grounded. Perhaj)s some discon- 
tented monk had sent up secret informations.^ An 
order went out for an inquiry into ids conduct, which 

lubject, or else you shall hinder your brethren and also yourself." — Sir 
John St. Clair to the Lord Privy Seal : MS. State Pa/n r Oijicc, second 
aeries, Vol. XXXVIII. The abbot did not take the advice, but ventured 
more dangerous language. 

Tlie Abbot of Colchester did say that the northern men were good men 
and inokdl in the mouth, and 'great crackers' and nothing worth in their 
deeds." " Further, the said abbot Kuid, :it the time ot' the insurrection, *I 
would to Christ that the rebels in the north had the Bishop of Canterbury, 
the lord chancellor, and the lord privy Beal amongst them, and then I trust 
ire should httve a merry world agdn.* — Deposition of £dmund : 
RoUs Hotue MS. second series, io. 27. 

But the abbot must have committed himself more deeply, or have re- 
.^ised to retract and nuikc a submission ; for I tind words of similar purport 
iwom against other abbots, who sulTered no punishment. 

I Lonb J<ntmal$, 38 Heniy YIII. « 

S ^ The Abbot of Glastonhmy ap|ieareth neither then nor now to have 
known Clod nor his prince, nor any part of a good Christian man's religion. 
They be all false, feigned, tlattering hypocrite knaves, as undoubtedly then 
is none othci of that sort." — Laytou to Cromwell: Ellis, third serien. Vrl. 

ai.pwM7. 
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was to be executed by three of* the visitors, Layton, Pol- 
Uvtonand lard, and Movie. On the IGth of September 

Pwlard are i\ i» ■% rtc\ i i i i 

c....n.. is- they were at Readme • oi the 22d they had ar* 
•mniM ttM nved at Grlastonbary. 1 he abbot was absent 
•gftiMtfhe at a country house a mile and a half distant. 

Alil or of . ' . . . 

Gkustniibnry. Tlicy lolluwcd Ifun, ini'omiod him of the cause 
of their coming, i nd asked him a few questions. Hif 
answers were " nothing to the purpose ; *' that is to say, 
he confessed nothing to the visitors' purpose. He was 
viMabboftito taken back to the abbey; his private apart- 
inmhed. ments were searched, and a book of aroruments 
was found there against the king's divorce, j)ardons, 
copies of bulls, and a Life of Thomas a Becket, — noth- 
ing particularly criminal, though all indicating the 
abbot's tendencies. The visitors considered their discov- 
eries a great matter.'' The abbot was again ques- 
tioned ; and this time his answers appeared to them 
"cankered and traitoruus." He was })laced in cliargc 
He is sent to guard, and sent to London to the Tower, 
the Tower. examined by Cromwell himself. The 

occasion of his absence was taken for tlie dissolution of 
the house ; and, as the first preliminary, an inventory 
was made of the plate, the furniture, and the money in 
the treasury. Glastonbury was one of the wealthiest 
of the religious houses. A less ex})erienced person 
The abbey ^^^^'^ Laytou would 'uive felt some sui'prise 
!iifrabbmd whcu he fouud that neither plate, jewels, 
dteppeuwi. jiQj, ornaments were forthcoming sufficient for 
an ordinary parish church. But deceptions of this kind 
were too familiar to a iT.an who had examined half the 
i^^lijxious liouses iif England. He knew innnediately 
that the abbey treasure was either in concealment or 
had been secretly made away with. Foreseeing the 
impending destruction of this establishment, the monks 
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bad been every where making use of their opportonitiee 
of plunder. The altar plate, in some few instances, may 
have been secreted from a sentiment of piety — from a 

desire to preserve from sacrilege vessels consecrated to 
holy uses. But plunder was the rule ; piety q,,^^„^i 
was the exception. A confession of the Ab- {^emonki^ 
bot of Barlings contains a frank avowal of the 
principles on which the fraternities generally acted. 
This good abbot called his convent into the chapter- 
house, and by his own acknowledgment, addressed them 
thus : — 

" Brethren, ye hear how other religious men be in- 
treated, and how they have but forty shillinfis Address or 

. . . , - , ® the AbboJ oi 

a piece given them and are let go. But they BarUngs. 
that have played the wise men amongst them have 

provided aforehand for themselves, and sold away 
divers things wherewith they may lie!}) themselves 
hereafter. And ye hear also this rumour thatgoeth 
abroad that the greater abbeys shall down also. 
Wherefore, by your advice, this shall be my counsel, 
that we do take such plate as we have, and certain of 
the best vestments and copes and set them aside, and 
sell them if need be, and so divide the money coming 
thereof when the house is suppressed. And I promise 
you of my feith and conscience ye shall have your part, 
and of every penny that I have during my 1^ ; and 
thereupon,** he concluded, the brethren agreed there* 
unto." 1 

A less severe government than that of Henry V III. 
would have refused to tolerate conduct of tliis kind. 
Those who decline to recognise the' authority of an act 
of parliament over the property of corporate bodies, 
cannot pretend that a right of ownership was vested 

1 GanMon of the Abbot of Barlings : MS, Cotton, CUoptOra, B 4 
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in peraooB whose tenure» at its best and surest, wai 
limited hj their lives. For members of religioas 

houses to make away their plate was justly construed 
Appfopzi- felony ; and the law, which was neces- 

Jnnl Ttnent s^rily general, could not recognise exceptions 
F 'i.Mi'ir' ground of piety of motive, when such 

feioujr. an exception woold bat have furnished a 
screen behind which indiscriminate pillage might have 
been carried on with impnnity. The visitors had been 
warned to be careful,' and practice had made them 
skilful in means of detection. On the first day of the 
DiMoveiyof in vesti elation at Glastonbury, a fair chalice 

the aUutoQ- 1 f , .If 1 

byry piato of gold came to light, " with divers other 
iH«n con- parcels of plate ; " all of which the abbot 
the abbot had concealcd, committino; perjury in doing 
so, on tliL'ir previous visitation.^ Tiie next day brought 
out more ; and the day after, more again. Gold and 
silver in vessels, ornaments, and money were discov- 
ered " mured np in walls, vaults, and other secret 
places," some hidden by the abbot, some by the con- 
vent. Two monks who were treasurers, with the lay 

^ " And for && much as experience teacheth that m&aj of the heada 
of inch hooMs, notwithfltending tiieir oatnt, taken upon tlM holy erange- 
lists, to present to such the Khig*8 Ifi^fee^'s oommissionmB as have been 
addressed onto them, true and perfect inventories of all things belonging 
to their monasteries, many thinps have been ieft out, embezzled, stolen, and 
purloined — many rich jewels, much rich piate, great store of preciou. 
ornaments, and sundry other things ut' great vaiue and estimation, to the 
lamage of the King^s l[i^|ealy,«nd the great peril ana dungerof Uidr own 
aonls, by reason of their wilAil and detestable perjury; the said eonunis- 
sioners shall not only at every siicli house examine the head and convent 
substantially, of ail such thing^s so corn'oalcd or unla^vfulIy alienated, but 
%j5o shall give charge to all tlie ministers and servants of th<; same houses, 
and such of the neighbom dwelling near about them as they bhall thhik 
meet, to detect and open all such things as they have known or heard tc 
have been that way misused, to the intent the truth of all things may the 
better appear accordingly." — Instructions to the Monastic CommiafiioiMn.* 
M8. Tanner, 105, BwUtiau Library. 

> FaUard, Moyle, and Lajton to Cfamwdli Bomet^a ObOeefaiiea, p. 499 
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elwks of the vestiyY were foand to have been ^ arrant 
thieyes." At length as nmch treasare of varions sorts 

was recovered as would have beirnn a new abbeyJ 
The visitors did not trouble themselves to Thpmottt*, 
speculate on the abbot's intentions. There ioS not ex- 
is nothing to show that in collusion with the 
brethren he was not repeating the behaviour of the 
Abbot of Barlings ; or, like so many of the northern 
abbots, he might have been hoarding a fund to subsi- 
dize insurrection, preserving the treasures of the tem- 
ple to maintain the tempL'^s defenders ; or he might 
have acted in a simple sj^ct ot piety. Uis motives 
were of no moment. Tii«» fact of the concealment 
was patent. The letter communicating these discov- 
eries to the government was written on the 28th of 
September. Another followed on the 2d of October, 
stating that, since the despatch of the last, the visitors 
had come to the knowledge of divers and STiOenoe 

, . 1 1 1 1 1 OftTMMOO 



found 



sundry treasons committed and done by the 
Abbot of Glastonbury, the certainty whereof Mboc, 
would appear in a Book of Depositions,'* which they 
forwarded with the accusers' names attached to their 
statements, very haut and rank treason." ^ I have 
not discovered this " Book of Depositions ; " but 
Uiose who desire to elevate the Abbot of Glastonbury 
to the rank of the martyr, confess, in doing so, their 
belief that he was more faithfnl to the Church than to 
the State, that he was guilty of ren;arding the old 
ways as better than the new, and they need :iot care 
lo question that he may have acted on his ^vhictneea 
tonvictions, or at least have uttered them in question, 
m wcMrds. After the recent experience oi the Pil- 

1 Pollard, Muyle, and Lay too to Cromwell: (Stole Papers, VoL L p. 61S 
« Ibid. 621. 
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grimage of Grace, an ascertained disposition of dis- 
loyalty was enough to ensure a conviction ; and the 
The quarrel ^ope bv His latest conduct bad embittered 
pli5^»*" tl^c quarrel to the utmost. He had failed to 
FhTj^sJ^u. excite a holy war against Eugland, but three 
ar^r"li.k"au English mercliants had been burnt by the 
la Spain. Inquisition in Spain.^ Five more had been 
imprisoned and one bad been tortured only for declar- 
ing that they considered Henry VIII. to be a Chris- 
tian. Their })r<>j)erties had been confiscated, they 
had borne la^^ij:ots and candles in a procession as san- 
benitos,^ and Paul had issued a promise of indulgence 
to all pious Catholics who would kill an English 
heretic' 

Six weeks elapsed before the abbot's fate was de- 
Kof«mber. cided, part or the whole of which time he 

Tho abbot ' A . . 1 1 • . P XT 

isstMitbnck was ni London. At the hegmmng or r^lovem- 
Mtehire. ber he was sent back into Somersetshire, 
already condemned at a tribunal where Cromwell sat 
as prosecutor, jury, and judge. His escape in a more 
regular court was not contemplated as a possibility; 
among loose ]);ipers of Cromwell still remaining there 
is a memoi anthmi in his o\\ n hand for " the trial and 
execution " of the Abbot of Glastonbury.* But the 

1 Butler, I'lliot, and Tral t erne to Conrad Pellican: OngitiaL iMUrt^ wd' 
ood series, p. G24. 

> Thomas Perrv to Ralph Vane: Ellis, second series. Vol. 11. p. 140. 

* I should ha\ (- distrusted the evidence, on such a point, of excited Proi* 
Mtant8 (see Onyinnl L'tft rs on (he Iteformnt'wn^ p. 620), who could invent 
and exaf^erate as well as their opponents; but the promise of these indul- 
gences was certainly made, and Charles V. prohibited the publication of 
he brief containing it in Spain or Flanders. " The Kmperor, ' wrote Crom- 
well to Henry^ hath not consented that the Pope*s mandament should be 
published neither in Spain, neither in any other his dominions, that Kng- 
lishnien should \w ''estroyed in bixly. in poods, wheresoever they could b( 
found, as the I'ope would they should be." — SlaU Papers^ Vol. I. p. 80^ 

4 M8. CotUm, 
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appearance of unfair dealing was greater tb^ the 
reality. Lord Hussell. whose stainless cIki meter was 
worthy of Ids name« was one of the commissioners be* 
fore whom the trial was conducted ; and Russell has 

left on record his approval of, and acquiescence in the 
conduct of tlie case, in plain and unniistakeable Ian 
guage. Whiting was arraigned at Wells on nct. M. 
Thursday, the 14th of November, with iiis ^J?^^** 
treasurers, '^before as worshipful a jury as s(<alin^thl 
was charged there for many years." ^ The JwiSmSJa. 
crime of which he was formally accused was rob* 
bing the abbey church ; and there was no doubt that 
he was guilty of having comuiitted that crime, to 
whatever the guilt may have amounted. But if the 
gOYemment had prosecuted in every instance of abbey- 
chorcb robbery, a monk would have hung in chains at 
all the cross-roads in England. The Abbot of Glas- 
tonbury was tried and convicted of felony ; his real 
offence was treason, as the word was interpreted by 
Cromwell. He was unpopular in the county, ue ^ 

1 ,.11 popular to 

and among nis dependents. *^j.nere were the county 

t .„ «• T 1 ^-fc II • 1 and among 

many bills. Lord Russell said, ^*put up iibtenuita. 
against the abbot, by his tenants and others, for 

wrongs and injuries tliat lie had done them." - He 
was sentenced to death, and the day following was 
fixed for the execution. He was taken with the two 
monks from Wells to Glastonbury; he was drawn 
through the town in the usual manner, and thence to 
the top of the conical hill which rises out of Heishang^d 
the level plain of Somersetshire, called Glas- buryTorro. 
tonbury Torre. To tlie last he was tormented with 
questions, " but he would accuse no man but himself;" 
be only requested the visitors' servants who were 

& Loid BqsmII t>Cioinwe1I: MB. Cotton. Cfoqpolra, B4 • lUd. 
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present on the Torre to entreat their masters and Lord 

Russell " to desire the King's Highness of his merciful 
goodness and in the wa}'^ of charity to forgive him his 
great offences by him committed and done agfunst his 
Grace." ^ The modem student, to whom the passions 
and the difficulties of the time are as a long forgotten 
dream, who sees onlj the bleak hill-top on the dreary 
November day, the gallows, and an infirm old man 
guilty of nothing which, he can understand to be a 
crime, shudders at the needless cruelty. Cromwell, 
for his share in this policy of death, was soon to re- 
ceive as he had given; a few more months, and ha 
loo on Tower Hill would pass to his account. 

1 PolUrd to Cromwell: Suppretsion of the MonasterieSf p. Ml* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Asm OP OLEVBS, AND THE FALL OF CROMWELL. 

The king's marriage cotild not be longer delayed* 

Almost three years had been wasted in Ihiit- i,jcrea«ing 
less negotiations, and the state of his health !,?t?i^^n. 
threatened, more and more clearly, that his ^ng^sSu- 
life would not be prolonged to any advanced 
period. Tbe death of the Duke of Richmond^ was 
a fresh evidence of the absence- of vital stamina in 
Henry's male children ; and the anxious and impatient 
people saw as yet but a sinirle fragile life between the 
country and a disputed succession. Tlie disloyal Ro- 
manists alone desired to throw obstacles between the 
king and a fresh connexion — - alone calumniated his 
motives, and looked forward hopeiully to the possible 
and probable confusion. 

Among the ladies who had been considered suitable 
to take the place of Queen Jane, the name had been 
mentioned, with no especial commendation, of Anne, 
daughter of the Duke of Gleves, and sister- Thewoom- 
in-law of the Elector of Saxony. She had 
been set aside in &vour of the Duchess of 
Milan ; but, all hopes in this quarter having bten 
abruptly and ungraciously terminated, Cromwell once 
oiore turned his eyes towards a connexion which, more 
than any other, would make the Emperor repent of 

1 Heniy Fitz hoy, Duke of Eicbmond, died July 22, Ih^. 
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his discourtesy — and would forther at the same time 

the givat ()l)jec't wliich the condition of Europe now, 
more than t'\ er, showed him to be necessary — a 
leajnie of all nations of the Teutonic race in defence 
of the Reformation. A marriage between the king 
and a German Protestant princess would put a final 
<?nd to An<rlo-Imperial trifling ; and, committing Eng- 
land to a JcKiiite jK)licy abroad, it would neutralize at 
home the etiorts of the framers of the Six Articles, 
and compel the king, whether he desired it or not, to 
return to a toleration of Lutheran opinions and Lu- 
theran practices. 

The opportunity of urging such an alliance on 
Theoppor- Henry was more than favourable. He had 
vourai)k! to been deceived, insulted, and menaced by the 

» Protestant i • i n • \ ^ \ 

MBDexion. li,mperor ; ms articles oi union had been con- 
verted by the bishops into articles of a vindictive per- 
secution ; and the Anglicans, in their indiscreet ani- 
mosity, had betrayed their true tendencies, and bad 
shown how little, in a life-and-death struggle with the 
Papacy, he could depend upon their lukewarm zeal 
ibr independence. Ati'ecting only to persecute hetero- 
doxy, they had extended their vengeance to every ad- 
vocate for freedom, to every enemy of ecclesiastical 
exemptions and profitable superstitions ; and the king, 
disappointed and exasperated, was in a humour, while 
snatehinii; their victims from their grasp, to consent to 
a step which would undo their victory in parliament. 
The occasion was not allowed to cool. Parliament 
Prorogntioa was prorosucd on the 11th of May, with an 

of parlia- . . • 

Mt. intimation from the crown that the religious 
question was not to be regarded as finally settled.^ 

I •* Anitnadvertens sua dementia quod raaxime hoc convenerat parlia* 
mentum pro bono totius Regni publico et concordift ChristianflB rcligionia 
itabiliendA non tam cito qtuun propter rei magnitudinem qa« iMm Mltni 
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The treaty witli Cloves was so far advanced on the 

« 

17th of July that Lord Hertford^ was able to con* 
gratulate Cromwell on the consent of Anne's brother 
and mother.^ The lady had been previonsly intended 

for a son of a Duke of Lorraine ; and Henry, whom 
experience had made anxious, was alarmed at the 
name of a ^^pre-contract." But Dr. Wot* SappoMd 
ton, who was sent over to arrange the pre- h,tw<«.n 
liminaries, and was instmeted to see the dif- ci.-v"s"in«i 
ficulty cleared, was informed and believed Lomine 
that the entrageroent had never advanced to a form 
which brouiiht with it lemd obliijations, and that Anne 
was at liberty to marry wherever she pleased.^ Of her 
personal attrac tions Wotton reported vaguely, nerappear- 
He said that she had- been well brought up ; m^lL^' 
bnt ladies of rank in (jennany were not 
usually taught accomplishments. She could speak no 
language except her own, nor could she play on any 
instrument. He su})posed, however, that she would 
be able to learn English in no long time ; and he com- 
forted the king by assuring him that at least she had 

r^^nm ipsum Anglia; concemit verum etiam alia regna et universi Christia- 
aiBmi Ecdesias qaantuiiiTis diveraamm sententiamm que in earn rem oculos 
et animam habebant intcnros, sua Miyestaa putavit tarn propria 8u& regift 

dilipentisi ct studio quam r tiam episcoporum et cleri sui sedulitato rom mn- 
turius consiiltandam, tractandain et deliberandum." — Speech of tlie Lord 
Chancellor at the Prorogation: Lttnh Journals, Vol. I p- liiT. 

1 Brother of Jane Sejrmotnr; afterwards Protector. 

s am as glad of the good reflolationa of the Duke of Cloves, hia 
mother, and council, as ever 1 was of anytliing since (he birth of the 
prince: for I think the Kinj^'s IIi.i,'hncs8 should not in Christendom ni:irr»' 
m no place meet lor his Grace's honour that t>hould be less prejudicial to 
his Majesty's succession." — Hertford to Cromwell: Ellis, firet series, Y #L 
II. p. 119. 

8 " I And the cooncil willinf: enough to publish and manifest to the world 
that by any covenants made by the old Duke of Cleves and the Duke ot 
I^rraine, my T>ady Anne is not bounden; but ever hath been and yet is at 
her ft-ee liberty to marry wherever she will." — Wotton to the King: Ellis, 
first series, VoL 11. p. 121. 

VOL. III. 26 
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no taste for " the heavv-headed revels " of her coun- 

ft' 

txymen.^ Wotton could not be accoaed of having lent 
hknself to a deception as to the lady's recommenda- 
tions. It would have been well for Cromwell if he 

too had been equally scrupulous. He had been warned 
beforehand of an unattractiveness, so great as to have 
overcome the spontaneous belief in the beauty of royal 
ladies;^ but, intent upon the success of liis policy, he 
Cromwell disregarded information which his conduct 
wa^!^.^ proves him to have partially believed. Hoi- 
Hwportnift bein was despatched to take the princess's 

t-iki'ti liy ^ * .... . , 

Hoibeiu. picture ; and Holbein's inimitable skill would 
not liave failed so wholly in conveying a true impres- 
sion of the original if he had not received an intima- 
tion that an agreeable portrait Was expected of him ; 
while, as soon as it was brought into England, Crom- 
well's agents praised to the king "her features, beauty, 
and ])rincely proportions," and assured him that the 
resemblance was perfect.^ The German commission 
was as expeditious as the Spanish had been dilatory* 
To allay any uneasiness which might remain with re- 
spect to the Six Articles, and to furnish a convincing 
evidence of the toleration which was practised, Dr. 
BwMafOM Barnes was sent over as one of the English 
"^""to re})rcsentatives ; and he carried with him the 
Germany. comlbrtiug assuraucc that the persecution had 
been terminated, and that the Gospel had &ee way. His 
assertions were afterwards confirmed by unsuspictons 
and independent evidence. " There is no persecntion,^ 
wrote a Protestant in London, a few mouths later, to 

I EDISt flnt series, Vol. II. p. 121. 

• " The Duke of Clevea hath a daughter, but I hear no great praise, eith« 
tf her perse nage nor beau^/' — Hatton to Cromwell: StaU Pc^ptn^ Yol 
VIU. p. 6. 

• Stow. 
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BuUinger. The Word is powerfully preached. Bodn 
of every kind may safely be exposed to sale." ^ ^ Good 
pastors," wrote another, **are freely preaching the 

truth, nor has any notice been taken ot" them on ac- 
count of the articles." ^ Even the Elector of Saxony, 
jealous and distrustful as he bad ever been of Henry, 
was so &r satisfied as to write to him that he under* 
stood the sharpness of the decree of the Six Tt>o pen-ocu. 
Articles to be modified by the wisdom and ' 



moderation of his Highness, and the execution of it 
not put in use.*' • 

All promised well ; but it is not to be supposed that 
Cromwell was allowed without resistance to paralyse a 
measure which had been carried by an almost unani- 
mons parliament. More than half the Privy Council, 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Bishops of 
Winchester, Durham, and Cliichester, were 0})enly and 
violently opposed to him. The House of Lords and 
the country gentlemen, bafHed, as it seemed to them, 
by his treachery (for he had professed to go along with 
their statute while it was under discussion), maintained 
an attitude of sallen menace or open resistance. If 
the laws against the heretics might not be put in force, 
they would lend no help to execute tlie laws against the 
Bomanists.^ They despised Crom well's injunctions, 
thoo^ supported orders firom the crown. They 
would not acknowledge so much as the receipt of his 
letters. He was playin<T a critical and most oram«di% 
dangerous game, in which he must triumph 



1 BoJar to Bollinger: Original Ltttert on the Reformation^ p. 627* 

• Partridge to BuUinger: Ibid. 614. 

• The Eimtor of Sazooj to H«iii7 Yin.: Sttype's MmoHakf Td. II 
p. 487. 

< See a corrcsp'tudonce between Cnuuner ard a Justice of the Peeet 
J«ikin8*B Cranmti f Vol. I. 
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or be annihilated. Tlie king warned him repeatedly 
to be cautious ; ^ but the terms on which lie had placed 
himself* with the nol)ility had perhaps passed the point 
where caution could have been of use. He answered 
tih ntutnde haughtiness by haughtiness : and he left his 

towards t» t o ' 

th« pMM, fate to the chances of fortune, careless what 

it mi<^ht be, if only he could accomplish his work while 
life and power remained to him. One illustration of 
his relation with the temporal peers shall be given in 
this place, conveying, as it does, other allusions also, 
the drift of which is painftdly inteUigible. The follow- 
ing letter is written in Cromwell's own hand. The 
address is lost, but the rank of the person or persons to 
whom it was sent is apj)arent from the contents : — 

" After my right hearty commendations, the King's 
Highness, beinrr informed that there be two priests in 
your town, called Sir William Winstanley, which is 
now in ward, the other called Sir William Richardson, 
otherwise Good Sir William, hath commanded me to 
signify to you that, upon the receipt hereof, you shall 
send both the said priests hither as prisoners in assured 
custody. His Grace cannot a little marvel to hear of 
Who, to bis the Papistical faction that is maintained in 

Majesty'8 * _ a«. 

n^arvei^r- that towu, and by you chieny that are of his 
tainingtiM Grace*s council. Surely his Majesty think- 
sect. eth that you have little respect either to him, 

or to his laws, or to the good order of that town, which 
so little regard him in a matter of so great weight, 
which, aho, his Highness hath so much to heart ; and 
willed me plainly to say to you all and every of you, 
that in case he shall perceive from henceforth any such 

1 " I would to Christ I had obeyed your oAeo most gndoos grnvt coon- 
cOb and adrertissments. Then it had not been with me as now kte.**** 
Gnniwell to the King: Bnmet*s CoUeetaiua, p. 610. 
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abuses suffered or winked at as have been hitherto, in 
manner in contempt of his most royal estate, his High* 

ness will put others in the best of your rooms that so 
otfend him, by whom lie will be better served. It is 
thought a«^ainst all reason tliat the prayers of women, 
and their fond flickerings, should move any of you to 
do that thing that should in anywise displease your 
prince and sovereign lord, or offend his just laws. 
And, if you shall think any extremity in this writing, 
vou must tliank yourselves that have procured it ; for 
neitlier of yourselves have you regarded these matters, 
nor answered to many of my letters, written ibr like 
purposes and upon like occasions : wherein, though I 
have not made any accusation, yet, being in the place 
for these things that I am, I have thought you did me 
therein too much iniurv, and such as I am assured his 
• Higlmess, knowing it, would not have taken it in gt)od 
part. But this matter needetli no aggravation, iie I 
have done anything in it more than hath been by his 
Majesty thought meet, percase not so much ; and thus 
heartily fare you well. 

** Your Lordship's assured 

" Thomas Ckomwejll.'** 

Between the minister and the king the points of dif- 
ference were large and increasing. The con- a br. uh be. 
duct which had earned for Cromwell the th- 
hatred of the immense majority of the peo- mfiiiter 
pie, could not but at times have been regarded disap- 
provingly by a person who shared so deeply as Henry 
in the English conservative spirit; while Cromwell, 
^gain, was lavish in his expenditure ; and the outlay 
upon the fleet and the Irish army, tlie cost of suppreg* 

I Jf A CbttW. CUopatra, £ i. 
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aon of the insurrection, and of the defences of the coast, 
at once vast and onosnal, were not the less irritating 
because they could not be denied to be necessary. A 
spirit of economy in the reaction from his youthful 
extravagance, was growing over Henry with his ad- 
vancing years ; he could not reconcile himself to a 
ineiwiQg provision to which, even with the addition of 
uSpiliiim ^® Church lands^ his resources were alto- 
gether unequal, without trespassing on his 
subjects' purses; and the conservative faction in the 
council took advantage of his ill humour to whisper 
that the fault was in the carelessness, the waste, and 
the corruption of the privy seal. Cromwell knew it 
welL^ Two years previously he had received foil 

1 He required, probably, no Inftmnation that his enemies would spare ao* 
ineans, fair or foul, for ills destruction. But their plots and proceedings liad 

been related to him two years before by his friend Allen, the Irish Master 
of the Ifolly, in a report of ('x]irejisiona which had been used by George 
Tauiet, brother of the lord treasurer, and one of the ivuglish commissioD- 
ers at Dublin. Cromwell, it seems, had conndered that estates in Ireland 
forfeited for treason, or non-residence, would be disposed of better if 
^nted freely to such families as had remained lo^-al, than if sold for the 
benefit of the crown. Speaking of this matter, "The 1<in^'," I'aulot said, 
" bt'knaveth Cromwell twice u wet k, and would ^onu•linK•s knock him 
about the pate. He draws every day towards his death, and cocaped very 
hard^ at the last insurrection. He is the greatest briber in England, and 
that is espied well enough. The king has six times as much revenues as 
i^ver any of his noble progenitors had, and all is consumed and gone to 
nought by means of my Lord I'rivy Seal, wlio ravens all that he can get. 
After all the king's charges to recover this land, lie is again the only means 
to cause him to give away his revenues; andit sliall be beetoi into the 
king*s head how his treasure has been needlesdy wasted and consumed, 
and hi' profits and revenues given away by sinister means." " Cromwell," 
Paulel added, *' has been so handled and rauntod l>y the council in these 
matters, as he is wearj' of tliem; but I will so work my matter, as the king 
lhall be informed of every penny that he hath spent here ; ac I when that 
great esqiienoe is once in his head, it shall never be ibrgotten there is one good 
p^t And then I will infonn him how he hath given away to one man 
Fcvetl hiiTulred marks liy tlie year. AikI tlien ^vi!l the king swear by God't 
body, have i spent so much money and now have given away my land? 
There was never a king so deceived by man. I will hit him by means cd 
iBj Mendi." ~ ^tofo P<v>er«, Vol. II p. 561. It is not dear how mndi ii 
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mmiDg that thej were on the watch to take advan- 
tage of anj momentary displeaaare against hhn in the 
king. They were not likely to have been eonciliated 
suhse(iueiitly by the deaths of* the Marqurs of Exeter 
and Lord Mnntai^ue, for which he personally was held 
responsible ; and he prepared for the fate fromweii 
which he foresaw, in making settlements on ESSuT 
his servants, that they might not suffer by his 
attainder.^ Tlie noble lords possessed, undoubtedly, 
one oCrious aiU ai)ta<i:e a^jainst him. His own expenses 
were as profuse as tlie expenses of the state under bis 
management. His agents were spread over Europe*. 
He bought his information anywhere, and at any cost ; 
and secret-service money for such purposes he must 
have provided, like his successor in the same policy, 
Sir Fi'aiicis Walsinohain, from his own resources. As 
a self-raised statesman, he had inherited nothing. His 
position as a nobleman >vas to be maintained ; and it 
was maintained so liberally, that two hundred poor 
were every day supplied with food at liis gate. The 
salaries of his oiHces and the rents of such estates as 
the king had uiven to him were inadequate for such 
irregular necessities. In Cromwell, the questionable 
practice of most great men of his time — the ms personal 
practice of receivmi; pensions and presents tor large, and 

- ^ * the 8oarce« 

ffeneral support and patronage — was earned c,f iibincom* 
to an extent which even then, perhaps, ap- abia. 
peared excessive. It is evident, from his whole cor- 

io be Iteiieved of runlet's ?torv so far as relates to the king's treatmect of 
Cioin^ell. The wonis were made a subject of an inquiry before Sir An- 
*hoQy St. Leger; and Paulet meant, it seemed, that the "beknaving and 
kiMN^ing about the pate** took place in private before no witnesses; so that, 
if true, it could only have been knou n bv the acknowledgments of tin 
king or of rromn ell liiniself. Hut the charactar of tha intrigiMt ftr Cnm 
irell'B destructiun is made very plain. 
1 Foxe's History of CroaiiotU. 
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respcmdence, that lie received as profusely a^ he spent. 
We trace in him no such ambitious splendour as he 

had seen in Wolsev. He was contented with the moa- 
erate maintenance of a noLk'nuurs establishment. But 
|)o\>tr was essential to him; and a power like that 
which Cromwell wielded required resources which 
he obtained only bj exposing his reputation while 
alive, and his good name in history, to not unmerited 
* blame. 

^ Weighted as he was with faults, which his high pur- 
poses but partially excuse, he fought his battle bravely 
— alone — against the world. TJie German marriage 
did not pass without a struggle at the council boarcL 
Cromwell had long recognised his strongest and most 
dangerous enemy in the person of Stephen Gardiner. 
So much he dreaded the subtle bishop, that he had 
Aniittcnipt made jin ellort once to entangle him under 
Gardiner. the Supremacy Act;^ but Gardiner had 
glided under the shadow of the act, and had escaped its 

1 A paper of ten interrogatories is in the Rolls Hoiisef tnritten in Crom- 
well's haiul, a(Mr»'>M (l to a Mr. John More. More's opinion was required 
on tlie suprtinacy, and among the questions asked him were these: — 

Wliat communication hath been between you and the Bishop of Win- 
chester touching the primacy of the Bishop of Rome? 

What answers the said Bishop made unto you upon such qnestiGns as ye 
did put to liim V 

Whether ye have heard the said Bishop at any time in any • vil opinion 
contrary to the statutes of the realm, concerning the primacy of the liishop 
of Bone or any other foreign potentate?— iEoib Houk MS, A 2, 30, fol. 67. 

In another collection I found a paper of Mr. More*8 answers; but it would 
secin (unless the MS. is imperfect) that he replied only to the questions 
which atftrted liiui-t If. The following passage, however, is curious: "The 
cause why I demanded the questions (on the primacy) of my Lord of Win- 
chester was for that I heard it, as I am nowwell remembered, much spoken 
of in the parliament house, and taken among many there to be a doubt as 
y«, ISx, Secretary, well know* And for so much as I esteemed my Uvri'i 
Wisdom and learning to be such, that I thought I would not be better an- 
swered, because 1 lieard you. ^fr. Secretar}% say he was mucb affectiMUUt 
to the Papacy." — lioiis Uoust M6. tirst series, 86a. 
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grasp. Smooth, treacherous, and plausible, he had held 

his way along the outer edge of tlie permitted ouniinw 
course, never committing himself, command- 
ing the sympathy of English conservatism, the ])atron 
of those suspected of Romanism on one side, as Crom- 
well was the patron of heretics ; but self-possessed and 
clear-headed, watchmg the times, knowing that the 
reaction must have its day at last, and only care ful to 
avoid the precipitancy, in future, into which he had 
blundered after the Six Articles Bill. His rivaTs 
counter-move had checked him, but he waited his 
opportunity; and when Barnes was sent as commis- 
sioner into Germany, Grardiner challenged openly before 
the council the appointment, for such a purpose, of a 
man who was "defamed of heresy.'* He was sup- 
ported, ajjparently, by tlu^ Bishop of Chichester, or the 
latter ventured to thwart the privy seal in some other 
manner. Cromwell for the moment was But, with um 
strong enough to bear his opponents down. cul&Sw. 
They were both dismissed fVom the Privy Sf^SfSS** 
Council.* But this arbitrary act was treated couYcU. 
as a breach of the tacit compact bv which the cromwou's 
opposmg parties endured eacli otiicr s prcs- pqUwmm^ 
ence. If the Bishop of Durham's chaplain eTer.' 
spoke the truth, an attempt was made, in which even 
Lord Southampton bore a share, to bring Tunstall for* 
ward in Gardiner's place.^ And though this scheme 

^ ** The Bishop of Whichester -wm pat oat of the Privy Coancfl, hecatiee 
my Lord Privy Seal took displeasure irith him because he should say it 
was not meet that Dr. Barnes, hfini^ a man dcfamffl of heresy, should be 
sent ambassador. Touching the Bi.^^liop of Chichester there was not heard 
any cause why be was put forth from the Privy Council." — Depositions of 
Christopher Chatot : JSM Eou$e M8. first series. 

S ** Then said Craye to me, there was murmuring and saying by the prog- 
ress of time that my Lord I'rivy Seal should be out of lavourwitli his 
phnce. Many, said I, I Leard of such a thing. I heard at Woodstock at 
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fiiiled, throng] 1 the caution of the principal persons 
interested, the grievances remained, embittered by a 
forced submission : a fresh debt had been contracted* 
bearing interest til] it was ]>aid. 

As great, or a greater, clanger embarrassed Crom- 
well from the follv of his friends. So long as the tide 
Protestant wos 111 their favour, the Protestants indulged 
tanpradenee. ^ insolent excosscs, which provoked, and 
almost justified the anger with which they were re- 
garded. Hitherto they had held a monopoly of popular 
preaching. Tradition and authority liad been with the 
CathuHcs : the rhetoric had heen mainly with their 
adversaries. In the summer tiie interest of London 
was suddenly excited on the other side by a Catholic 
oratoi It extraordinaiy powers, a Dr. Watts, unknown 
before or after this particular crisis, but for the moment 
a principal figure on the stage. Watts attracted vast 
audiences ; and tlie Protestants could not endure a 
rival, and were as little able as their opponents to con- 
Ptr .oution themselves with refuting him by argu- 

P^h«ta° roent. He was summoned, on a charge 
Uodim, ^jp ^jgg doctrine, before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and even moderate persons were scandal- 
ized wlien they saw Barnt's sitting by the side of Cran- 
jier as assessor in a cause of heresy.^ It appeared, 

one Sir Lanncelot Thomtoiif a chaplain of the Bisliop <MP Dnrhaci, vho 
■hewed me that the Karl of Hampton, Sir William Kingston, and Sir An- 
thony Brown were all joined together, and would have had my T.f>rd of 
Durham to h:xvc had rule and chief saying under the King's Highness. 
Then said (Jraye to me, It was evil doing of my lord your master that 
iroold not take it upon hand, for he might have amended many things that 
were araisR; for, if the Bishop of Winchester might have had the saying, 
he would have taken it upon hand. "Wei!, ?ai<l I, my lord niy master ia 
too good a lawyer, knowing by his book the inconstancy of princes, where 
there is a text that sAitli: Lubricu:* est primus locus apud Keges.' — MS. 

1 "Thar* wmi hh hon«wt man in London called Dr. Watts. irUeb 
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and perhaps it was designed, as an insult — as a delil>- 
erately calculated outrage. Ten thousand London cit- 
izens proposed to walk in procession to liambeth, to 

require the restoration of tlieir teacher ; L'?id, althougli 
the open demonstration was prevented by the City offi* 
cers, an alderman took charge of their petition, and 
oftered, unless the preacher's offence was high treason, 
to put in hail for him in the name of the corporation.^ 
There were, perhaps, circumstances in the case he< 
yond those which appear ; but, instead of lis- g^p^ 
tening to the request of the City, the arch- ^haif°t5e 
bishop spirited away the pit^acher into Kent, ^nteJ^JJiJ 
and his friends learned, from the boasts of 
their adversaries, that he was imprisoned and iU used. 
He was attached, it seems, to the Victuallers' Com- 
pany. " There is no persecution,** wrote a Protestant 
fanatic, " except of the Victuallers ; of which sect a 
certain impostor of the name of Watts, formerly of the 
order of wry-necked cattle, is now holding forth, oh, 
shame 1 in the stocks at Canterbury BrideweU, having 
been accustomed to mouth elsewhere against the 
Gospel." a 

While Euifland was thus fermentino; towards a sec- 
ond crisis, the German marriage was creating no less 
anxiety on the Continent. As it was Cromwell's chief 
object to unite England with the Lutherans, so was 

Ifeacheth iniieh against hereqr; and this Dr. Watts was called befeis nj 

lAird of Canterbury, and Dr. Barnes should lie either his judge w Us w^* 
cuser." — Ri^lls fhvae ^fS. first series. 

1 " There vva,s an aldt rnian in Gracechurch-strcct that came to my Lorl 
of Canterbury, and one with him, and said to my Lord of Canterbuiyt 
Please your Grace thit m« are informed that your Grace hath oor nuMitsf 
Watts by hold. And if it be for treason we will not speak tar him, but if 
it be for heresy or debt we will be bound for him in a thousand pound; foi 
there was ten thousand of London coming to your lordship to be bound foi 
him, but that we stayed them." — MS. ibid. 

s Boiler to BuUingei *. Original LUUn on RtformaAm d. 687. 
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Charles V. anxioos above all things to keep tliem aep* 
oiMiiwT. arate ; and no sooner was he aware that the 



Duke of Cleves had consented to give his 
murriage. sistci' to Heiiry tliaH he renewed his offer of 
the Duchess of Milan. The reply was a cold and per- 
emptory reftisal;^ and the Emperor seeing that the 
£nglish government wonld not he again trifled with, de* 
termined to repau: into Flanders, in order to he at hand, 
ahoold important movements take place in Ckrmany.^ 
To give menace and signlHcance to his journey, he re- 
Bolved, if possible, to pass through France on his way, 
and in a manner so un formal and contidential as, per- 
haps, might contribute towards suhstantiating his rela- 
tions with Francis, or, at least, might give the world 
the impression of their entire cordiality'. 

The proposal of a visit fi'om the Emperor, when 
Ueproposoa made known at Paris, was met with a warm 

ft visit to 

pari>4. and nistant assent; ana many were the spec* 
ulations to which an af&ir so unexpected g^ve occa- 
sion in Europe* But the minds of men were not 
long at a loss, and Henry's intended marriage was 

soon accepted as an adequate explanation. The dan* 



1 " As to the matter concerning the Dncheae of Milan, when his 
ftWB had heard it, he paused a good while, and at the last said, smiling, 
'ITave they rerncmbercd themselves now? ' To the which I said, ' Sir, we 
that be your senants are much bound to God, they to woo you whom ye 
haTe wooed bo long.* He answered coldly: * Thej that would not when 
th^ mightf percase shall not when thejr mmld.* ** — Southampton to 
Cromwell, Sept. 17, 1539: State Paper*, Vol. I. 

- " Tilt re should be three causes why the Emperor should come into 
the-ie partj. — ilit.' one tor the mutiny of certain cities which were dread in 
time to allure and ^tir uU or the more part of the other cities to the Uke; 
ttie eoeood, for the aUltnoe which the King's Majesty liath made with the 
bouse of Cleves, which he greatly stomacheth; the thud, for the oonfed- 
eracy, as they he.e call it, between his Majesty and the AlmajTis. The 
kar which the Kmperor hath of these three things hath driven him to covet 
much the French liiug's amity." — Stephen Vaughan to Cromwell: Bum 
?aptrty FeL YUL p. 90B. 
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ger of a Protestant league compelled the Catholic 
powers to bury their rivalries ; and a legate was de- 
spatched from Rome to be present at the meeting at 
Paris.^ Eeeinald Pole, eyer on tlie watch Reginald 

tt • .* 11 1 • Polegubmiti 

for an opporUinity to strike a blow at his a paper to 

" , , . the Pope 

ooantry, caught once more at the opening, 

and sabmitted a paper on the condition of England. 

Eni;hind to the Pope, showing how the occasion 
migiit be improved. The Emperor was aware, Polo 
said, that England had been lost to the Holy See 
in a Spanish quarrel, and for the sake of a Spanish 
princess ; and he knew himself to be bound in honour, 
howeyer hitherto he had made pretexts for delay, to 
assist in its recovery. His Imperial oaths, the insults 
to his family, the anciefit alliance between England 
and the house of Burgundy, with his own promises so 
often repeated, alike orged the same duty npon him ; 
and now, at last, he was able to act without difficult* 
The riyalry between France and Spain had alone en- 
couraged Henry to defy the opinion of Eu- Pmnoeand 

Sp'lin fir© tL% 

rope. That rivalry was at an end. The two ia«t united. 

. . . Let them 

sovereigns had only to unite m a joint re- g«ciauKih« 
monstrance against his conduct, with a tlireat enamy. 
that he should be declared a public enemy if he per- 
nstcd in his course, and his submission would be in* 

stant. He would not dare to refuse. He could not 
trust his subjects : they had risen once of themselves, 
and he knew too well the broken promises, tlie treach« 

I " There is great suspicioa and jealoiuj to be taken to eee theee twa 

great princes so familiar together, and to po conjointly in secret pnu'dcei, 
in which tlie Hishop of Home seemeth to be intelligent, who hath lately 
sent his nephew, Cardinal Famese, to be present at the parlement of the 
iaid princes in France. The oontrary part cannot brook the King's Vji^wtf 
and the Almains to be mited togethw, wliich is no small fear and terror aa 
well to Imperials as the Papisticals, and no marvel if they fury, fearing 
'Jiarebjr some great ruin.' ' — Uarvel to Ciomwell firoic Yenice, December 0 
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ery and craeltj with which he had restored order, to 

risk their fury, should they receive effective support 
from abroad. Witliout strikinii a siiifjle blow, the 
Catholic powers might achieve a glorious triumph, and 
heal the gaping wound in tlie body of Christ.^ So 
wrote, and so thought the English traitor, with all hu- 
man probabilities in his favour, and only the Eternal 
Powers on the other side. The same causes which 
filled Pole with hope struck terror into weak and agi- 
Aiamifeitiu tatcd hcarts in the country which he was 
Bngiaud. seeking to betray ; the wayfarers on the 
high-roads talked to each other in despair of the im« 
pending ruin of the kingdom, left naked without an 
ally to the attacks of the world.* 

Spreading round liiui such })anics and such expecta- 
Oigrtot tions, the Emperor entered France almost 
vnnoe. simultaneously with the departure of Anne 
of Cleves from her mother's side to the shoies of 
England. Pity that, in the game of diplomacy, states* 
men are not compelled to use their own persons for 
their counters ! are not forbidden to cast on others the 
burden of their own failures ! 

Francis, in order to show Charles the highest coox^ 

1 J'pist. Reginaldi Pali, Vol. V. p. 150. In this paper Pole says that Um 
Duke of Nortblk stated to the kinj;, in a despatch from Doncaster, when a 
battle seemed imminent, that his troops could not be trusted, their bodies 
were with the king, but their minds with the rebels.*' His information was, 
fwiliaps, deriyed ftom bis brother GeoflRrey, who avowed an intention df 
deserting. 

*' The said Ilelyard said to me that the Kmpcror was come into France, 
and should marry the kinij's daiifjhtcr ; and the Duke of ( )rlt'ans should 
many the Duchess of Milan, and all thi^ was by the Bishop of Kome's 
meanB; and they were all confedered together, and as fbr the Scottish king, 
be was always the French king's man, and we shall all be undone, for we 
have no help now but the Duke of Clevcs, and they are so poor they can- 
not help ua." — Dopoeitions of Ciiristopher Chator: RoUm Eotue MIL fini 
lertes. 
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tesy, despatched the constable Montmorency, with the 
Dau})hin and tlie Duke of Orleans, to Bayonne, and 
oflfered, if the Emperor distrusted him, lliat his sons 
should be detained as }>ledges for his good faith. 
Charles would not be outdone in generosity ; when he 
gave his confidence he gave it without reserve ; and, 
without accepting the security, he crossed the frontier, 
attended only by his personal train, and made 
his way to the capital, with the two princes at SJiSiiJ"* 
his side, through a succession of magnificent 
entertainments. On the 1st of Jannary he entered 
Paris, where he was to remain iur a week ; and Henry, 
at once taking the initiative, made an o})portunity to 
force him, if possible, to a declaration of his intentions. 
Attached to the Imperial household was a And brings 
Welshman named Brancetor,. uncle of'* young Engl^h 
Rice,** who had been executed for a conspir- 
acy against Henry's life in This man, 

havino' been ori<j;inally obliged to leave England for 
debt, had contiived, wliiie on the Goutiuent, by assidu- 
ity of treason, to assume the more interesting cliaracter 
of a political refugee. He had attached himself to 
Pole and to Pole's fortunes ; he had exerted himself 
industriously in Spain in persuading English subjects to 
violate their allegiance ; and in tlie j)arliament of the 
previous spring he had been rewarded by the distinc* 
don of a place in the list of attainted traitors. 

Analogous occupations had brought him to Faiia; 
ind, in conformity with treaties, Henry instructed Sir 
rhomas Wyatt, who was then in England, to repair to 
.he French court, and require his extradition. Wyatt 
imprudently affected to consider that the affair be- 
longed rather to the police than to the goverumenti 
mil applied to the constable for Brancetor's arrest. 
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Montmorency was unaware of the man's connexion 
Bnujcetoria with the Empcror. AV^ att infonned him 

taken by the , , t-i i • i i . i 11 

F^ueh^^ merely that an English subject who had 
Mmpiiaae* robbed his master, and had afterwards con* 

with a dv* 

jaaadofsix si)ii"L'd ajiainst the kingr, was in Paris, and 

Thomaa '1 1 • 1 • tt 1 j 

wyatt. rec[iK'strd his appreliension. lie iiad reen 
watched to his lodgings by a spy; and tlie pro-oslr 
marshal was placed without difHculty at Wyatt's dii<* 
posal, and was directed to attend him. 

The police surrounded the house where Brancetor 
was to be found. It was night. The English minister 
entered, and found his man writing at a table. " I 
told liini/' W yatt reported in his account oi the story, 
" that, since he would not come to visit me, 1 was come 
to seek him. His colour changed as soon as he heard 
my voice ; and with that came in the provost, and set 
hand on him. I reached to the letters that he was 
writing, but he. caught them afore me, and flung them 
backwards into the fire. I overthrew him, and cracked 
Brancetor them out : but the provost fjot them.'* Bran- 
cetor upon this declared himself the £«mperor^s 



servant. He made no attempt to escape, but charged the 
officer, that his writings and hunself should be deliv- 
ered into the Emperor's hands." He took a number of 

papers from his pocket, which he placed in the pmvost's 
charge ; and the latter not daring to act further in 
such a matter without further instructions, lefl a guard 
m the room with Wyatt and the prisoner, and went to 
make a report to the chancellor. *^In the mean 
time," says Wyatt, I used all the soberness I conid 
with Brancetor, advising him to submit himself to your 
Majesty ; but he made the Emperor his master, and 
seemed to regard nothing else. Once he told me he had 
heard me oil times say that kmgs have long hands ; 
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Imt Gcd, quoth he, hath longer. I asked him what 
length he thought that woald make when Ood*8 and 
kings' hands were joined together ; but he assured 
himself of the Em})eror." Presently the provost re 
turned, and said that Brancetor was to remain in hj 
charge till the morning, when AVyatt would heai fui 
ther. Nothing more could be done with the provost 
and after break&st Wyatt had an interview with Car 
dinal Granvelle and the chancellor. The treaties were 
plain ; a clause stated in the clearest lanii;uaore that 
neither France, nor Spain, nor England should give 
siielter to each other's traitors ; but such a case as 
Drancetor's had as clearly not been anticipated when 
they were drawn ; and the matter was referred to the 
Emperor. 

Charles made no difficulty in granting an audience, 
which he seemed rather to court. He was chariea 
extremely angry. The man bad been in his JSu^|» 
service, he said, for years ; and it was ill done ^^^J'**** 
to arrest a member of his household without paying 
him even the courtesy of a first applicaticm on the sub* 
ject. The English government could scarcely be 
serious in expecting that he would sacrifice an old at- 
tendant in any such manner. Wyatt answered stur- 
dily tliat Brancetor was his master's subject. There 
was clear prooi^ he could vouch for it on his own knowl- 
edge, that the' man committed treason in Spain ; and 
he again insisted on the treaties. The Emperor cared 
nothinfj for treaties. Treaty or no treaty, a He win 

- • f'^nd his 

stirvant of his own should pass free ; " and if ^"0*^". 
he was in the Tower of London," he said, spaoub, 
^*he would never consent so to charge bis notmij. 
honoiur and conscience." Brancetor had come to Pari« 
under his protection ; and the Fnmch govemmeiit 
vol*, m. S7 
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would never do him the dishonour of permitting the 

seizum of one of his personal train. 

He was so displeased, and there was so marh truth 
ivyattcom- in what he said, that Wvatt durst ra>t i)resa 

plains of the , . ^ , , i • -.i 

trMttuMiii Of mm lurther ; but opened ground agaui with \ 
^f^^^^y complaint which he had been instructed ako 
t^^^ui ^ Qiiii^e, of the ill usage of Englishmen iu 
Spain by the Inquisition. Charles again flashed ap 
with imperious vehemence. *' In a loud voice," he 
replied, " that the autliority of the Inquisition de- 
pended uot upon him. It had been established in 
his realm and countries for good consideration, and 
such as he would not break — no, not for his gran- 
dame.'* 

It was unreasonable, Wyatt replied, to punish men 
merely ioi' their want of* alle^jiance to R(nne. Thev 
were no heretics, sacramentaries, Anabaptists. Thej 
hehl the Catliolic faith as truly as any man. 

The king is of one opinion," Charles replied, ^ and 
oiiiriM I am of another. If your merchants come 
with novelties, I can not let the Inquisidon. 
This is a tiling tliat toucheth our faith." 

" What," Wyatt said, " the primacy of tlie Bishop 
of Rome I " 

" Yea, marry," the Emperor answered, ** shall we 
now come to dispute of daho clavei* I would not 
alter my Inquisition. No ; if I thought they would be 
negligent in their office, I would put them out, and ['ul 
others in their rooms." 

All tliis was uttered with extraordinary passion and 
violence. Charles had wholly lost his self-command. 
Wyatt went on to say that the Spanish preached slan- 
ders against England, and against the king especially, 
in Theb* pulpits. 
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" As tc that," said the Emperor, preachers will 

Bpeak against myself wlicnever there is cause. That 
cannot be lot. Kings be not kini2;s of tongues ; and 
if men give cause to be spoken of, they will be spoken 
of." 

He promised at last, with rather more calmness, to 
inquire into the treatment of the merchants, if proper 
particulars were supplied to him.^ If alarm was really 
f'^lt in the English court at tlie I^]mpt'ror's presence in 
Fans, Wyatt's repoi t uf this interview was not reassur- 
•ing. Still less satisfactoiy was an intimation, which 
was not Ions in reaching England, that Fran- The Fnnch 
CIS, or one of his mmisters, had betrayed to eonfldBiue. 
Charles a private article in the treaty of Calais, in 
1532. Antici[»ating at this time a war with Spain, 
Henry had suggested, and Francis had acquiesced in a 
proposal, should Charles attack them, for a partition 
of the Flemish provinces. The opportunity of this 
visit was chosen hy the French to give an evidence of 
unmistakeable goodwill in revealing an exasperating 
secret. 

Keeping these transactions so ominous of evil before 
our minds, let us now return to the events which were 
simultaneously taking place in England. 

On the Ifth of December the Lady Anne of Cleves 
was conducted, under a German escort, to D«Mmb<rii 
Calais, where Lord Southampton and four ci«Te«Mw 
hundred English noblemen and irentlcmcn Cainis, 
were waiting to receive her, and conduct her to hei 
future country. The " Lion '* and the " Sweepstake " 
were in the harbour — the ships which two years be- 
fore had fought the Flemings in the Downs. As she 
rode into the town the vessels* yards were manned, the 

i Sir Thos. Wyatt to Henry VIII.: Slate Poftrs^ Vol. VIII. p. 219 &e 
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nggiug was decorated with flags, and a salute of a 
hundred and fifty guns was fired in her honour. By 
her expectant subjects she was splendidly welcomed; 
Wh«redie but the woathcr was wild; fifteen days 

ri'iiiiing , 

ftuatber- ehijjsed before slie could cross with ease and 

bound for a i- • i i -i i i « 

roituigut, expedition ; and meanwhile she was lell to 
the entertainment of the lords. Southampton, in de* 
spair at her absence of accomplishments, taught ht^r^ as 
And learns a last resource, to play at cards. Meantanie, 

to plaj' At , . . 

mtda. he wrote to advertise the king of her arrival, 
and thinking, as he afterwards said, tliat he must make 
the best of a matter which it had become too late to 
remedy, he repeated the praises which had been uttered 
so loudly by others of the lady's appearance. He 
trusted that, after all the debating, the success would 
be to the ronsolation of his Majesty, and the weal of 
his subjects and realm." ^ 

At length, on Saturday, December the 27th, as the 
gec.27. winter twili^^ht was closing into night, the 
BogiMML mtended Queen of England set her foot upon 
the shore, under die walls of Deal Castle. The can- 
non freshly mounted, flashed their welcome through 
the darkness ; the Duke and Duclicss of Suffolk had 
waited in tlic lortrc ss for her landinii:, and the same 
night conducted her to Dover. Here sl!^ rested dur- 

^ Southampton's exiii c ssions were tmftrtimately warm. Mentioning a 
coavenali.on with the German ambassadors, in which he had spoken of 

his anxiety for the king's marriage, "so as if God failed us in my Loni 
I'rii'.cu, wf mi^^ht have another ppninj]: of liko (h scciit and line to n i'm 
over us iii peace," he went on to speak to then? oi' the other ladies whom 
^Li king might have had if he had desired; but hearing," he said, "gr-iat 
report of the notable virtues of my lady now with her excellent beau^% 
ntekaa I well percewe to be m> less than was reported^ in verjfdeed my mted 
yaiveme to han that woij."' These words, which might have passed as un- 
meaning conipliim iit, had they been spoken merely to the lady's courtr)'- 
men, he repeated in Inn '. otters to the king, who of courae cooatrued ^h^K 
by bis hopes. 
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iiig SiiDday. The next moming she went 9n« in • 
storm, to Canterhary ; and on Barham Down n^. ^ 
stood Cranmer, with five other bishops, in the ^^""u'J^ 
wind and the rain, to welcome, as they fondly CMnm«r«4 
hoped, the enchantress who would break the Omtwbiay. 
spell oi the Six Articles. She was entertained for the 
evening at Saint Augustine's. Tuesday she was at 
Sittingbonme. On New -Year's Eve she wedocidiij 
reached Rochester, to which the king was al- lung 
ready hastening for the first sight of the lady, ^^i'ii"^ ^ 
the tame of whose charms had been sounded 
in his ears so loudly. He came down in private, at^ 
tended only by Sir Anthony Brown, the master of the 
horse. The interview, agitating under aU drcnm- 
stanoes, wonjd be made additionally awkward from the 
fact that neither the kino; nor his bride could understand 
each other's lano-uatre. He had brouLiht with him, 
therefore, "a little present," a graceful gift of some 
value, to soften the ( inl^arrassment and conciliate at 
first dght the lovely being into whose presence he was 
to be introduced. The visit was meant for a surprise ; 
the king's a})})earance at her lodgings was the first in- 
timation of his intention ; and the master of the horse 
was sent in to announce his arrival and request per- 
mission for his Highness to present himself. 

Sir Anthony, aware of the nature of Henry's expec^ 
tations, entered the room where Anne was s^nBiiuonsof 
sitting. He described his sensations on the ^be^horMw 
unlooked-for spectacle which awaited him in inten4ew. 
moderate language, when he said, " that he was never 
more dismayed in his life, .ameuting in his heart to 
see the hidy so unlike that she was reported." ^ The 

1 D^KMUtion oi Sir Anthony Urown: S'^pe's JdemoiiaU, YoL IL pi 
V8,&e. 
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graces of Anne of Cleves were moral only, not intellects 
ual, and not personal. She was simple, quiet, modest, 
sensible, and conscientious ; but her beauty existed 

only in the imagination of the j)ainter. Her presence 
was ladyhke ; but her coin})k'xion was thick and dark : 
her features were coarse ; her hgure large, loose, and 
corpulent. The required permission was given. The 
i iK k i n is kini; entered. His heart sank : his presence of 
oouraged mind forsook him ; he was suddenly quite dis 
uomwba.** couraged and amazed " at the prospect which 
was opened before hini. He forgot liis present ; lie 
ahnost foi-got his courtesy. He did not stay in the room 
to speak twenty words." He would not even stay in 
Bochester. Very sad and pensive," says Brown, he 
Beretmta entered his barge and hurried back to Green- 

hMtllj to . . ^ 

Greenwich, wich, anxious Only to escape, wliile escape was 
possible, from the unwelcome neighbourhood. Unwill- 
ing to marry at all, he had yielded only to the pressure 
of a general desire. H(3 had been deceived by untrue 
representations, and had permitted a foreign princess to 
be brought into the realm ; and now, as fastidious in his 
tastes as he was often little scrupulous in his expression 
of them, he found himself on the edge of a connexion 
t-ie very thought of which was revolting.^ It was a 
cruel fortune which imposed on Henry VHI., in addi- 
tion to his other burdens, the labour o{' finding heirs to 
And laments ^trenfii^heu tlie succession. He lamented the 

the &ts of 

pAoett. filte of [)rinces to be in matters of marriage 

^ Those who in'^ist that Henry was a licentious person, must explain hew 
it was tlmt, neither in Uie three years which had elapsed since the dcatli ol 
Jane Seymour, nor during the more trying period which followed, do we 
hearft word of misfreaite8,intriguee) or questionable or criminal conncxioiu 
of any kind. The mistresses of princes are usually visible when (licy exist , 
the mistresses, for instance, of Francis I., of Charles V., of Jnnit';> of Hcot- 
lAod. There is a UilUculty iu this which should be admitted, it' it cumol 
beexfUined. 
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of far worse sort than the condition of poor men** 
Princes take," he said, as is brought them by otherSi 
and poor men be commonly at their own choice." ^ 

Cromwell, wlio knew better than others knew the true 
nature of the king's adventure, was waitinfj; nervously 
at Greenwich for the result of the experiment. He 
presented himself on the king's appearance, and asked 
him how he liked the Lady Anne." The abrupt an* 
awer con^med his fears. "Nothing so well necom- 
as she was spoken or, the king said. " li 1 <ii^apj>oint. 
had known as much before as 1 know now, cromwoii. 
she should never liave come into the realm." " But 
what remedy?" he addid, in despondency The 
German alliance was already shaking at its base: the 
court was agitated and alarmed ; the king was misera- 
ble. Cromwell, to whom the blame was mainly due, 
endeavoured for a moment to shrink from his respon- 
sibility, and accused Southampton of liaving encour- 
aged false hopes in his letters from Calais. South- 
ampton answered &irly that the fault did not rest with 
him. He had been sent to bring the queen into Eng- 
land, and it was not his place to dispraise her appear* 
ance." "The matter being so far gone," he had 
su])|)t>sed his duty was to make the best of it.^ 

Among these recriminations passed the night of 
Friday, while Charles V. was just comraenc- janmuyi. 
ing his triumphal progress through France. '**^'' 
The day following, the innocent occasion of the con* 
fusion came on to Greenwich. The marriajre had 
been arranged for the Sunday after. The j)rospects 
were altogether dark, and closer inspection confirmed 

1 Deposition of Sir Anthony Denny Strype*s ^feln()rials^ Vol. U. 

* Cromwell to the King: Burnet's CulUclaneo^ p. 109. 

* Deposition of the Earl of Sooihampton: Strrpe's MeimrMt, V«L II- 
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the wont apprehensions. The ladies of the ooinrl 
were no less shocked than thdr hnshands. The un- 
fortunate princess was not only unsightly, but slie iia(] 
" (lispleasant airs " about ber ; and Lady Brown im- 
parted to Sir Anthony ^^how she saw in the queen 
such fi&shions, and manner of bringing np so gross, 
thaf shs thought the king would never love hei.'* 
sa'urda;, Henry met her on the stairs when her 1>arge 
i^ri^iS^of' arrived. He conducted her to her apart- 
Snwlf/uie i^f'nts, and on the way Cromwell saw her 
palace. ^j^^j^ jjjg ^y^.^ eycs. The sovereign and the 

minister then retired togetfayer, and the just displeasure 
became visible. How say you, my lord ? " the king 
said. Is it not as I told you ? Say what they will, 

she is nothing fair. 'The personage is well and seemly, 
but nothing else." Cromwell attempted faintly to 
soothe him by suggesting that she had "a queenly 
manner." The king agreed to that ; ^ but the recom- 
mendation was insufficient to overcome the repugnance 
which he had conceived; and he could resolve on 
nothing. A frail fibre of hope offered itself in the 
story of the pre-contract with the Coimt of Lorraine, 
n^.j^ry Henry caught at it to postpone the marriage 
Sixteiwte <^y* ? ^"^1 Sunday morning 

udmi^ he sent for the German suite who bad at^ 
tended the princess, and requested to see the papers 
connected with the Lorraine treaty. Astonished and 
unprepared, they requested time to consider. The 
5un.Kv, following morning they had an inter\'iew 
January!. couucil, whou they Stated that, 

never anticipating any such demand, they could not 
possibly com[)ly with it on the instant ; but the engage* 

^ QiMttkms to bo aakea of the Loid Gramwell: MS. CoUom. rUmt, B 1, 
US. 
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ment Iiad been nothing. The instrument which they 
had brought with them declared the princess reqairM 
free from all ties whatever. If the king "^^'Z 
really rc'(juired the whole hody of the docu- P'»*<»n*^ 
ments, tiiey would send to Cleves for tliem ; but, in tlie 
meantime, they trusted he would not refuse to accept 
their solemn assurances. 

Cromwell carried the answer to Henry ; and it was 
miserably unwelcome. " I have been ill- mooAv^ 
handled," he said. " If it were not that she J""^'*. 
is come so far into England, and for fear of making a 
ruffle in the world, and driving her brother into the 
Mnperor and French kmg*9 handi^ now i^ng together^ 
I would never have her. But now it is too &r gone ; 
wherefore I am sorry." ^ As a last pretext for hesi- 
tation, he sent to Anne herself to desire a protest from 
her that she was free from contracts; a proof He exhibit* 
of backwardness on the side of the king tancetotbe 
might, perhaps, provoke a corresponding un- in vain, 
willingness. But tbe impassive constitution of the 
lady would have been proof against* a stronger hint. 
The protest was drawn and signed with instant readi- 
ness. " Is there no remedy," Henry exclaimed, bul 
that I must needs, against my will, put my JJJ'^"' 
neck into this yoke ? There was none. It tbeyokft, 
was inevitable. The conference at Paris lay before 
him like a thunder-cloud. The divorce of Catherine 
and the crimes of Anne Boleyn had already created 
suiHcieut scandal in Eujope. At such a moment he 

^ Compare Cromwell's Letter to the King from the Tower, Burnetts Coi* 
scctonea, p. 109, witib Questions to be asked of the Lord Cnnnwell: M& 
CoUon. TUus, B 1, 418. Wyalt's report of his inter\'iew and the pLmperoi's 
language could not have arrived till the week after. But the fact of 
Charles'e arrival with Brancetor in bis train, was alr«iidy known and was 
ftuHiciently alarming. 
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dnrst not pass an affront upon the Gennans, which 
might drive them also into a compromise with his 

other enemies. He gat Ik* red up his I'esohition. As 
the thing was to be done, it might be done at once ; 
delay would not make the bitter dose less unpalatable ; 
4,^ and the day remained fixed for the date of 
rlljf^l?^^ its first postponement — Tuesday, the 6th of 
JmumtS January. As he was preparing for the sac- 
rifice, he called Cromwell to him in the chamber of 
presence : Mv lord," he said openly, " if it were 
not to satisfy the world and my realm, I would not do 
that I must do this day for none earthly thing." 

The marriage was solemnized. A last chance re- 
maincnl to the Privy Seal and to the eager prelates 
who .»ad trembled in the storm on Barham Down, 
that the affection which could not precede the cere- 
mony might perhaps ibllow it. But the tide had 
turned against the Reformers ; and their contrivances 
to stem the current were not of the sort which could 

SewftBMto ^ ^owed to prosper. Dislike was con- 
ftTCTrion, firmed into rooted aversion. The instinct 

hojM. of with whieh the kincj recoiled from Anne set- 

childri'n is i i • i • i i • tt 

frustrated, tied into a defined resolution. He was per- 
sonally kind to her. His provocations did not tempt 
him into discourtesy; but, although she shared his 
bed, necessity and inclination alike limited the com- 
panionship to a form ; and Henry lamented to Crom- 
well, who had been the cause of the calamity, thai 
" surely he would never have any more children for 
tlie comfort of the realm.'' ^ 

1 Cromwetl to the King: Bnniet*8 QMectawa, The momfaig after hit 

marriage, and on flubseqnent occasions, the king made certain deposidcni 
to his physii ians and to members of the council, wliich I invite no one to 
atudy except under distinct liistorical ohligations. The fact? are of great 
Diportaiice. Uut discomlurt made iieury unjubt; aud wiicu violently irri- 
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The union of France and the Empire, which had 
obliged tlic acromplisliment of this milucky xh«re«uiti 
connexion, mean while prevented, so hjiig as ^p5*nt!*' 
it continued, eitlier an open fracas or an KeiSaW 
alteration in the policy of the kingdom. ^^^^ 
The relations of the king and queen were known 
only to a few of the council. Cromwell continued in 
power, and the Protestants remained in secuiity. T^e 
excitement which had been created in London by tlie 
persecution of Dr. Watts was ke])t alive by a contro- 
versy ^ between the Bishop of AN'inchester and three 
of the Lutheran preachers : Dr. Barnes, for ever un- 
wisely prominent; the Vicar of Stepney, who had 
shuffled over his recantation ; and Garrett, the same 
who had been in dan<:er of the stake at Oxford for 
selling Testaments, and had since been a chaplain of 
Latimer. It is difficult to exagcjerate the Theological 
audacity with which the orators of the mov- i» ^ » i > 

, 11. Ml I'ftwfeii (Jar- 

iTiQ party trespassed on the patience of the diner and 

the ProtfH- 

laity. The disputes, which had heen sliirhtly ««nte, 
turned out of their ('hniiiiL'l by the Six Articles, were 
running now on justification, — a sufficient subject, 
however, to give scope for differences, and for tlie lull 
enunciation of the Lutheran gospel. The magistrates 
in the country attempted to keep order and enforce 
the law ; hut, when they imprisoned a heretic, they 
found themselves rebuked and menaced by Whowew* 
the Privy Seal. Their ])rison doors were cromweii 
opened, they were exposed to vexatious suits for loss 
or injury to the property of the discharged offenders, 
and their authority and persons were treated with dis* 

tated he was not careful of liis expressions. — See r^ocumcnts relatiBg tl 
the ^Tarriage with Ann« of Cleves: Stiype'a Memorial. Vdl, II. 
1 ilalL 
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respect aiid contumely.^ The Reformers had outshot 
their liealtby growth. They required to be toned 
down by renewed persecution into that good sense and 
seyerity of mind without which religion is but as idle 
and unprofitable a folly aa worldly excitementp 

In l^oiuloii, on tlie first Sunday in Lent, the Bishop 
of Wiiichebtcr preached ou tlie now prouiiueut topic 

^ The discharge of heretics from prison by an undue interference formed 
one of the most violent accusations against Cromwell. He was, perhaps, 
beld reMponsibie for the general pardon in the sanuner of 1689. The Al- 
lowing letter, however, shows something of his own immediate CMtdSiXi 
•nd of the confidence with which the Froteetants looked to him. 
" (Jod save the king. 

'* Thanks immortal from tiie Father of Heaven untu your most prudent 
and honourable lordship, for your mercy, and pity, and great charity that 
fwat honourable lordship haa had on your poor and true orator Henry 
King, that almost was in prison a whole year, rather of pore malice and 
false suspicion than of any just oiri-nce committed l)y your said orator, to 
be so long in prison witliout any mercy, pity, or succour of meat and drink, 
and all your said orator's goods taken from him. Moreover, whereas your 
said orator did of late receive a letter from your most b<Hiourab1e lordship 
by the hands <^ the Bishop of Worcester, that your said orator should re- 
ceive again stich goods as Avns wnmirtully taken from your said orator of 
Mr. (Jeorgo Blunt (the committing nuigistrate apparently); thereon your 
said orator went unto the said George Blunt with your most gentle letter, 
to aak such poor goods as the said George Blunt did detain from your poor 
orator; and so with great pain and much entreating your said orator, with- 
in the space of three weeks, got some part of his goods, but the other part 
he cannot get. Therefore, exet jtt now your most honourable lordship, for 
Jesus sake, do tender and consider with the eye of pity and mercy the 
long imprisonment, the eztzeme poverty of your said otaion your said 
orator is dean undone in this world. For where your said orator had 
money, and was full determined to send for his capacity, all is spent in 
prison, and more. Therefore, in fond humility your said orator meekly, 
with all obedience, puts himself wholly into the hands of your honourable 
lordship, desiring you to help your orator to some succour and living now 
in his extreme necesuty and need; the whidk is not only put out of his 
house, but also all his goods almost spent in prison, so that now the weary 
life of your said orator stands only in } our discretion. Therefore, exnudi 
preces .<t rri tul, and Almighty (Jod inercase your most honourable lordship 
in virtue and favour as he did merciful Joseph to his liigh honour Amen. 
Tour nnfeigued and true orator ut wpnu Beatus qui intolligit super ego* 
mm «t pauperem. In die malft libeiahit eum Dmninus.'* — MS* StaUP^ftr 
Qgkit Vd. IX. first series. 
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at Paul's Cross : A very Popish sermon,*' says Tra* 
heron, one of the Engli^ correspondents of oudiiMr 
Bullinger, "and much to the discontent of KJUS"* 

the peoi)le." ^ To tlie discontent it may have p^'uiy** 
been of many, but not to the discontent of ^'^^ 
the ten tliousand citizens who had (k-signed the proces- 
sion to Lambeth. The Sunday following, the sanio 
pulpit was occupied by Barnes, who, calling Gardiner 
a fighting-cock, and himself another, challenged the 
bishop to trim his spurs for a battle.' He Fmibii 
taunted his adversary witli concealed Ko- lt. liarues. 
nianism. Like the judges at Fouquier Tinville's tri- 
bunal, whose test of loyalty to the republic was the 
question what the accused had done to be hanged on 
the restoration of the monarchy, Barnes said that, if 
he and the Bishop of Winchester were at Rome to- 
gether, much money would not save his life, but for 
the bishop there was no lear — a little entreatance 
would purcliase favour enough for hiin.^ From these 
specimens we may conjecture the character of the 
sermon; and, from Traheron's delight with it, we 
may gather equally the imprudent exultation of the 
Protestants.* Gardmer complained to the oardfnw 

1 • TT -L 1 X' • 1 coinphiins tc 

King. He had a tair cause, and was favour- the kw^r, 
ably listened to. Henry sent for Barnes, and exarn- 
ined him in a private audience. The questions of the 
day were opened. Merit, works, £sdth, free-will, grace 
of congruity, were each discussed, — once mystic words 
of power, able, like the writing on the seal of SolomoL, 

1 Trahcron to Bollinger: OrighuU LetUn, ^ 810; Hall, p. 827. 

-t Foxe,Yol. V.p.481. 

« Hall, p. 837. 

4 " The bishop was ably answered by Dr. Barnes on the fcUowing LordV 
day, with the most gratifying and all but universal applam b," — Traheroa 
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to convulse the world, now mere innocent soandsi 
which the languid but still eager lips of a dying con« 
troversj breathe in vain. 

Barnes, too vain of his supposed abilities to under- 
stand tlie disposition with wliicli lie was dealing, told 
the kino;, in an excess of unwisdom, that he would 
submit himself to him. 

Henry was more than angry : " Yield not to me," 
latmnimi ^® * I am a mortal man." He rose 
B^nS^and ^ spoke, aud turning to the sacrament, 
Heoij. which stood on a private altar in the room, 
and takini^ off his bonnet, — *' Yonder is the Master 
of us all," he said ; yield in truth to Him ; otherwise 
submit yourself not to me." Barnes was commanded, 
with Garrett and Jerome, to make a public acknowl- 
edgment of his en*ors ; and to apologize especially for 
his insolent language to Gardiner. It has been already 
seen liow Jerome could act in such a position. An 
admirer of these men, in relating their conduct on the 
present occasion, declared, as if it was something to 
their credit, how gaily they handled the matter, both 
Barntfl to satlsfV the recantation and also, in the 
recant. same sermon, to utter out the truth, that it 
might sj)rea(l without let of the world." 

Like giddy night-moths, they were flitting round the 
fire which would soon devour them. 

In April, parliament was to meet — the same parlia- 
ment which had passed the Six Articles Bill with ac 
damation. It was to be seen in what temper they 
would bear the suspension of tlieir favourite measure. 
The bearing of the ])arlianient, was, liowever, for the 
moment, of comparative indifference. The king and 
his ministers were occupied with other mattei-s too 
seriously to be able to attend it. A dispute had arisen 
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between tbe Emperor and the Duke of Cleves, on the 
duchy of Gueldres, to which Charles threatened to 
assert his right by force ; and, galliii<r as Heniy found 

liis nianiaiiv, the allinncc in wliicli it luul iiivulved 
liiin, its only present ivconinK'iulution, was too eo.<fl.iont in 
uselul to be neglected. The treatment ot Jj^jj^pj^"'* 
Enfflisli residents in S))ain, the o])cn patron- ▼okwaquar 
age of Brancetor, and tiie haughty and even Bnpuor 
insolent language which had been used to Wyatt, 
could not be ])assod over in silence, whatever miglit 
be tlie eons(.'i|uenees ; and, with the support of (ler- 
many, he beheved that lie migiit now, perliaps, repay 
the Emperor for the alarms and anxieties of years. 
After staying a few days in Paris, Charles had gone 
on to Brussels. On the receipt of Wyatt*s despatch 
with the account of his first interview, the king in- 
structed him to re(juire in reply the imnic(hate surren- 
der of tlie English traitor ; to insist that the pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition should be redressed and 
punished ; and to signify, at the same time, that the 
English government desired to mediate between him- 
self and the king's brother-in-law. Nor was the im- 
j)eriousness of the message to be softened in the man- 
ner of delivery. More than onee Henry had implied 
that Charles was under obligations to England for the 
Empire. Wyatt was instructed to allu le neinstrtMCt 
pointedly to these and other wounding n^^h 
memories, and particularly, and with marked Sh" la. 
emphasis, to make use of the word "in- k"***!*^- 
fjratitude." The ohject was, perha[)s, to sliow that 
Henry was not afraid of him ; perhaps to express a 
real indignation which there was no longer reason to 
fxmceal. 

Hie directions were obeyed ; and Wyatt's English 
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haughtiness was likely to have fulfilled tlicm to the 
Indignation letter. The effect was magical. The £m« 
pm. peror started, changed colour, hesitated, and 

then burst in anger. ** It is too much," he said, to 
use tlie twin ingrate to me. The iiill'rior may he 
in«xrate ro the m-eater. The term is scant sufferable 
between Uke." Perhaps, he added, as Wyatt was 
speaking in a foreign language, he might have used a 
word which he imperfectly comprehended. Wyatt 
assured him placidly that there was no error : the word 
was in his instructions, and its meaninij; ])ei*fectly un- 
derstood. Tlie kiiiij: took it so." " Kings' opinions 
are not always the best," Charles replied. " I cannot 
tell, sir," the ambassador answered, what ye mean 
by that ; but if ye think to note the king my master 
of anything that should touch him, 1 assure you he is a 
prince to give reason to God and the world sufficient 
in liis oj)inions." Leaving the word as it stood, he 
required an answer to the material point. ' 

If Henry was indifferent to a quarrel, the £mperor 
seemed to be equally willing; Wyatt gathered from 
his manner, either that he was careless of consequences, 
or that he desired to provoke tlie Enolish to strike 
He will not tlic first blow. Hc auswcrcd as before, that 

Kurreuder . • i i 

Branoetor. braucctor had committed no crime tliat he 
knew of. If the King of England would be more 
expUcit in his accusations, he would consider them. 
His dispute with the Duke of Cleyes he intended to 
8ettle»bv himself, and would allow of no interference : 
If EnriLsh and as to the merchants, he liad rather they 

DienhHut.H ,11 . . 1 • . 11 1 * 

dislike the should ncver visit his countries at ail, that 
th^jbad visit them to carry tliither their heresy,^ 

batter Mcid ... • • 

Irritation is a passion which it is seldom politic 
1 Wyatt to Beary YIU. ; 8taU Paper*, Vol. Vm. p. MO, &e. 
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to excite; and a. message like that of Wyatt had been 
better undelivered, unless no doubt existed of being 
able to support it by force. A lixud idea in Cronnvell's 
mind, which we trace in all his currespondence, was 
the impossibility of a genuine coalition between Charles 
and Francis. Either misled by these impressions, or 
deceived by rumours, Henry seems to have been act- 
ing, not only in a reliance on the Germans, but in a 
belief that the Emperor's visit to Vnn.-, had closed less 
agreeably than it had opened, that the .Milan quarrel 
had revived, and that the hasty partnership already 
thre.itened a dissolution. Some expectations of the kind 
he had unquestionably formed, for, on the arrival of 
Wyatt's letter with the Emperor's answer, he de- 
S])atched the Duke of Norfolk on a mission into France, 
which, if succe.s>l"ul, would have produced a singular 
revulsion in Euro])e, Francis was to be iienrymaiwi 

11,.,,, :i T 1- • 1 overtureitO 

asked frankly how the Itahan question stood. Francis. 
If the Emperor was dealing in good faith with him, or 
if he was himself satisfied, nothing more need be de- 
sired ; if, on the contrary, he felt himself " hobbled 
with a vain hope," there was now an ojiportunity for 
him to take fortune prisoner, to place his highest wishes 
within his grasp, and revenge Favia, and his own and 
his children's captivity. The ingratitude story was to 
be repeated, with Charles's overbearing indignation; 
redress for the open and iniquitous oppression of Eng- 
lish subjects had be -n absolutely refused ; and the 
Emperor's manner coidd be interpreted only as .bear- 
ing out what had lono- been susi)ected of him, iieaccuM* 
that ne " aspired to bring Christendom to a aiming at 
monarchy ; that ^< he thought himself supe- «mpii^ 
rior to all kings,'' and, by little and little," would 
work his way to universal empire. His insolence 
VOL. m. 28 
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mlgfat be punished, and all dangers of- such a kind fox 
ever terminated, at the present juncture. A league 

was ill process of foniiatiuii, tor mutual defence, be- 
tween tlie Kiiin: of Eiiifland, the Duke of Cleves, the 
Elector of Saxony, the Landgi'ave, and other princi-.s 
AndsngjcMii of the Empire. Let Francis join them, and 

» coalitioo , 1-11 , , _ 

which maj they would have the Emperor m such a 

end Id hu • 'iti'i 

eaptareand pitfall, that percaso it mi?ht be their chance 

ment. to have liini prisoiu'r at their pleasure, In's 
being so environed with them, and having no way to 
start." 1 

The temptation was so well adjusted to the tempera- 
ment of Francis that it seemed as if he felt an excuse 
necessary to explain his declining the combination. 

The French chancellor told Norfolk that his master 
was arowino- old, and that war had lost its cliarin for 
Heniy'fl ^ lilm. But, in fact, tlie proposal was, based 
communi- upou a bkuider for which Cromweirs despair 
was probably responsible. Frauds, at the 



moment, was under the influence of the Cardinal of 

Ferrara, who had come from Rome on a crusading 
expedition ; and, so far from then desiring to quarrel 
with Charles, he simply communicated to him Henry's 
suggestions ; while the Queen of Navarre gave a wam*> 
ing to Norfolk that, if the Anglo-Grerman league as- 
sumed an organized form, it would be followed by an 

I Hemy VIII. to the Duke of Norfolk: State Paptrs, Vol. VIII. p. 246, 
fte. Hemy held out a Anther indncemeat. ** If the dake shall see tht 

Frciu'}i kin<^^ jx im vorc in his good mind and affection towards the King's 
Highness, lie shall yet further of lumself say that his opinion is, jind in hia 
mitul he thinketh undouhtedly that in such a ease as that n new strait 
• uiity might n^w be made between the French king and the king bis master, 
his KijeBty would be content to remit unto him tiie one half of his deht ti 
his Highness, the sum iHiereof is very great; and also the one half of the 
pensions for term of tlie said French king's life, so as it may please* him ti 
declare what honourable rociproque he could be content to offu again fel 
his Miyesty." — StnU Papers^ Vol. Vlll. p. 251. 
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■llianoe as dose and as menacing between Fnnoe and 

the Empire.^ 

Cromwt'll had a<iaiii lailcd : and another and a worse 
misadventure fullowed. The German princes, TheOer-^ 
for whose sake the Privy Seal had incurred his outabra. 
present danger, had theur own sc nse of prndence, and 
were reluctant to quarrel with the Emperor, so long as it 
was possible to escape. Experience had taught Charles 
the art of trifling with their credulity, and he flattered 
them with a lu)j>e that from them he would accept a 
mediation in behalf of the Duke of Cleves, which he 
had rejected so scornfully when of!ered by England. 

Thus was Henry left alone, having been betrayed «^ 
into an attitude wldch he was unable to sup- Ajdtoe 
port, and deserted by the allies for whom he policy of 
had entanulea himseli ni a marriage wliicli asweiiuAtiw 
he deteiited. Well might Ids confidence (uuequauy. 

1 Aff te Paper VoL VIII. p. 818. The Qmen of Nararre, who was con* 
Maot to the Eai^nli intorMta, ooiamnniotted to the eecietaiy of Sir Johc 
WflOop (the resident minister at Paris), en aoeotuitof e conTenetion be- 
tween herself ami the Papal nuntio. 

Ferrara bad prayed her " to help and put her good hand and word that 
llie French king might join the Emperor and hb maater for the wars against 
the Almayns end the King of England, whieh king wee bnt e men lost end 
eest away." 

**\Vhy, M. I'Ambassadeur," the queen answered, "what mean you by 
that? how and after what }<ort do you take tlu; King of England ? " — 
" Many," quoth he, *' for a heretic ar.u i. Lutheryan. Moreover, he doth 
melie liinuielf heed of tiM Chnicb.**— **Do yon say eo?" qnotli slie. 
*^ Now I would to God that your master, the Emperor, end we here, did 
live after so good and godly a sort as he and his doth.** The nuntio an- 

ered, " the king had pulled down the abbeys," "trusting by the help of 
(jcd it should be reformed or it were long." She told him that were easier 
to say than to do. England had had time to prepare, and to transport an 
amy eoroes the Channel was a difficult afTair. Ferrsra said, ** It could be 
lanik'd in Scotland.'* — " The King of Scotland," she replied, ** would not 
stir without permission from France; " and then (if her aecount was true^ 
she poured out a paneg^Tic upon tne Ketbrniatictn in England, and spoks 
out plainly on the necessity of the same \h\ug in tlie Church of Bome 
flMs Faptrt, Vd. Vm. p. 980, &c • 
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have been shaken in the minister whose fortune and 
whose sagacity had failed together. Driven forward 

by the necessity of success or destruction, CromweD 
was, at the same time, precipitating the crisis in Eng- 
land. Gardiner, Tunstall, and Sampson the Bisliop 
of Chichester, were his three chief antagonists. In 
Tbe Bishop April Sampson was sent to the Tower, on a 
te^Nuftc charge of having relieved certain traitorous 
ttitToirar, persons " who had denied the king's suprem- 
acy.^ The two others, it is likely, would soon have 
followed : the Bishop of Chichester accused them of 
having been the cause of his own misconduct, to such 
extent as he admitted himself to have erred ;2 and 
Aiiaisaittiost although Tunstall equivocated, he at least 

followeil by 

Tnnstau. wouM uot have escaped imprisonment, had 

the Privy Seal remained in power, if imprisonment had 
been the limit of his sufferings.^ To the eyes of the 

1 Hall, p. 830. The cam broke down, end Sampson was afterwmrda re- 
stored to favour; but his escape was nanow. Sir Ra)|^ Sadler, writing to 

Cromwell, swd, " I declared to the King's Majesty how the Bishop of Chi- 
chc^:tcr was committed to ward to the Tower, and what answer he made to 
Buch things as were laid to his charge, which in et!ect was a plain denial of 
the chief points that touched him. His Majesty said little thereto, but that 
he liked him and the matter much the worse because he denied it, sering 
his Miyesty perceived by the examinations there were witnesses enough to 
condemn him in that point." — t>hxt^ Papers, Vol. I. p. 027. 

I'he Bishop of Cliichester to Cromwell : Strype*s Mtmn'iaU^ Vol. II. p. 

381. 

< Another instance of Tunstall's underiiand dealing had come to light 
When he accepted the oath of supremaqr, and agreed to the divorce of 

Queen Catherine, he entered a private protest in the Register Book of 
Durham, which was afterwards cut out by his chancellor. Christopher 
Chator, whose curious depositions 1 have more than once quoted, mentions 
this piece of evasion, and adds a further feature of some interest. Eeladng 
a conversation which he had held with a man called Craye, CSiator says, 
**We had in communication the Bishop of Rochester and Sir Th<»nas Mom 
altaintcd of troason. Crave said to nic he marvelled that th- y were put to 
death for such small trespasses; to whom I answered that their foolish con- 
science was so to die. Then I shewed him of one Burton, my Lord of Dur> 
1*8 servant, that ttld me he came to London the Bif bop of Rcdii» 
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world, the destroyer of the monasteries, the nammei 
of the monks," remained absolute as ever. No cloudy 

as yet, was visible in the clear sky of his prosperity , 
when tlie moment came, lie iell suddenly, as if stnick 
by lightning, on the very height and pinnacle of his 
power. If events had been long working towards the 
catastrophe, it was none the less abrupt, surprismg* 
tmlooked for. 

. On the 12th of April, amidst failure abroad 
and increased discontent at home, parliament 
assembled. After the ordinary a^ress from opemtiM 
the chancellor, Cromwell rose to speak a few » speech <m 
woids on the state of the kingdom. S 

** The King*8 Majesty," he said, '* knowing that con- 
cord is the onlv sure and true bond of security in the 
commonwealth, knowing that if the head and all the 
members of the body corporate agree in one, there will 
be wanting nothing to the perfect healtli of the state, 
has therefore sought, prized, and desired concord be- 
yond all other things. With no little distress, tliere* 
fore, he learns that there are certain persons who make 
it their business to create strife and controversy ; that 
in the midst of the good seed tares also are gi-owing 
up to choke the liarvest. The rashness and carnal 
license of some, the inveterate corruption and obstinate 
sujierstition of others, have caused disputes which have 
done hurt to the souls of pious Christians. The names 
of Papist and heretic are bandied to and Iro. The 
Holy Word of God, which his Highness, of his groat 
clemency, lias permitted to be read in the vulgar 
tongue, for the comfort and edification of his people — 

ler and Thomas More were endangered, and the said More asked Bnrtan, 
* Will not tliy master come to us and be as we are ? ' and he said he COvM 
lot tell. Tlien said ^lorc, ' If he do, no force, for if he live he majdt 
More good than to die with us.' " — £oU$ Htmt MS, ^t series. 
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this treasure of all sacred things — is abused, and made 
a servant of errour or idolatry ; and sach is the tumult 
of opinion, that his Highness ill knows how to bear it* 

His puryiose is to shew no fevour to extremes on either 
side. He professes the sincere faith of the Gospel, as 
becomes a Christian prince, declining neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, but setting before his e3'e9 the 
pure Word of God as his onlj mark and guide. On 
this Word his princely mind is fixed ; on this Word he 
depends for his sole support ; and with all his might 
his Majesty will labour that errour shall betaken away, 
And true doctrines be taught to his people, modelled by 
the rule of the Gosj)el. Of forms, cei'emonies, and 
traditions he will have the reasonable use distinguished 
&om the foolish and idolatrous use* He will have all 
impiety, all superstition, abolished and put away. And, 
finally, he will have his subjects cease from their ir- 
reverent handlinfr of God's book. Those who have 
otiisnded against the faith aud the laws shall suffer the 
punishment by the laws appointed ; and his hrst and last 
prayer is for the prevailing of Christ — the prevailing 
of liie Word of Christ — the prevailing of the truth." ^ 
A general intimation of intentions, which being so 
stated every one would approve, passed quietly, and the 
subject dropped. It is the ))eculiarity of discourses on 
the >logi( al subjects, that they are delivered and they 
are heard under an impression, both on the part of the 
speaker and of his audience, that each is in possession 
of the only reasonable and moderate truth ; and so long 
as particulars are avoided, moderation is praised, and 
all men consent to ])iaise it — excess is condemned, 
and all agree in the condemnation. Five days after, a 
pubUc mark of the king's approbation was bestowed on 

1 LordtJoumaUj 83 Henij VIII. 
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Crom\Neli, who was created Earl of Essex; aJiJ the 
ordinary legislation commenced quietly. The Croawdu^ 
complaints against the Statute of Uses were of 



met by a measure which silently divided the leading 
root of the feudal system. Persons holding lan'is 

by military tenure were allowed to dispose pennijdon 
of two-thirds in their wills, as they pleased. bJJ^^h" 
Lands held under any other conditions might 
be bequeathed absolutely, without condition or re- 
itriction.^ To prevent disputes on titles, and to dear 
such confusion of claims as had been left remaining by 
the Uses Act, sixty years' possession of property was 
declared suflicient to constitute a valid right ; and 
no claim might he pressed which rested on pretensioii| 
of an older date.'^ The Privy Seal's hand is legible 
in several acts abridging ecclesiastical privileges, and 
restoring monks, who had been dead in law, to some 
part of their rights as human beings. The suppression 
of the relifjious houses had covered EnHand with va- 
grant priests, who, though |)ensioned, were tempted, hy 
idleness and inimunity from punishment, into crimes. 
If convicted of felony, and admitted "to their clergy," 
such persons were in future to be burnt in the hand.' 
A bill in the preceding year had relieved them from 
their vows of poverty ; they were permitted to buy, 

1 32 Henn- Till. cap. 1. 

2 32 Henn' VIII. cap. 2. 

• 32 Uenry VIII. cap. 3. "Many goes oft begging," "and it caiu»eth 
aioeh lobbing." — Deposition of Christopher Chfttor. H«fe fai a ■pedd 
picture of one of these vagabonds. Gregory Cromwell, writing to his 
fikfher from T.pwes, savs, " The dajr of inakinr? hereof came b^ore us a fel 
low called John Dancy, being apparelled in a frieze coat, a pair of black 
hose^ with fustian slops, havinp; ali^o a sword, a burkler, and a dagger; be- 
ing a man of such port, fashion, and behaviour that we at first took him 
M1I7 for a vagabond, nntil snch time as he, being examined, conftiaed 
himself to have been heretofore a priest, and sometime a monk of fliis flSOB* 
•steiy.** — MS, State Paper Ojfice, second seriesi Vol. VIJ. 
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inhent, or otherwise occupy property. They were freed 
Monks ar« bv dissolutioii froiD obediencB to their supe- 
fnnn ti o nors, and the reflection naturally foUowedt 

VOW of ^)0V* f ^ » 

•cty. that the justice which had dispensed with two 

vows would dispense witli the third, and that a permis- 
sion to marry, in spite of the Six Articles, would noon 
necessarily follow. Further inroads were made also 
upon the sanctuaries. Institutions which had worn so 
deep a groove in the habits of men could not be at 
once put away ; nor, while the letter of the law con- 
tinued 80 sanguinary, was it tolerable to remove wholly 
the correctives which liad clieekcd its action, and pro- 
vide no suhstitnte. The last ohjectlon w as not perhaps 
considered a serious one ; but prejudice and instinct 
survived, as a safeguard of humanity. The protection 
nfMinctioii of sanctuary was withdrawn for the more 
bt i ot a,,, , fin errant felonies, for murder, rape, robbery, 
Mmitatfon arson, and sacrilen;e. Chnrclies and church- 
privileges. yards coutmued to protect nittM'ior orienclers ; 
and seven towns — Wells, Westminster, Manches- 
ter, Northampton, York, Derby, and Launceston-— 
retained the same privileges, until, finding that their 
exemption only converted them into nests of crime, 
they petitioned of themselves for desecration. Some 
other regulations were also inti'oduccd into the sys- 
tem. Persons taking refuge in a church were allowed 
to remain not longer than forty days ; at the end 
of which tliey were to abjure before the coroner and 
leave the country, or were to be consigned for life 
to one of the specified towns, where they were to be 
daily inspected by the o-overnor, and it" absent three 
days consecutively — no very barbarous condition — 
were to forfeit their security.^ An act was passed foT 

laS Hemy VIILcap.19 
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tbe better maintenance of die navy ; and next, bring- 
ing inevitable ill-will with it to the unpopular Act «» fh* 

minister, appeared tlie stantlard Eno;lis]i griev- oi the iui?y. 
ance, a Money Bill. In the j)receding session the 
Duke of Norfolk had laid before the Lords a state* 
ment of the extraordinary expenses which had been 
cast upon the Crown, and of the inadequacy of the 
revenue.^ Twelve months' notice had been given, that 
the Houses mio;lit consider at their leisure the demand 
which was likely to be made upon them. It appeared 
in a bill introduced on the 3d of May, requir- ^ays. 
ing a subsidy of four fifteenths and four tenths, fub,i?iy or 
the payments to be spread over a period of telmth^'and 
four years « *" 

The occasion of a demand of money was always 
carefully stated : the preamble set I'ortii that the coun- 
try had prospered, had lived in wealth, comfort, and 
peace under the king, for thirty-one years. His 
Highness, in the wisdom which God had given him, 
had brought his subjects out of blindness and ignorance 
to the knowledge of God and his holy Word. He had 
shaken off the usurpations of the Bishoj) of Rome, by 
whose subtle devices large sums had been an- Expenses 
nually drained out of the realm. But in do- ISVd'e'Si^; 
Ing this he had been forced to contend against 



of Um realm 



1 LordB Joumalif 31 Heniy Vllf . 

s It was ao difficult to caleuUite at time the amount 3kelj to b« 

raised by this method of taxation, or the degree in which it would preis, 

dial it is impossihie at present even to fjuess reasonably on either of these 
points. In 104.'), two lit\eenths and tenths which were i^antcd by parlia- 
mertare described as extending to a right sinall stun of money/* and a 
five per cent, income tax was in consequence added. — 37 Henry Vlll. cap. 
25. Aliens and c1erg>' ^mu rally pnid double, and on the present occasion 
Ujo latter granted four shillin^x in the pound on their K comes, to be paid 
in twro years, or a direct annual tax of ten per cent. — 02 Henry VUI. cap 
13. But all ftstimate.s bubed on conjecture ought to be avoided. 
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insarrections at home and the peril of mvasion irom 
the powers of the Continent. He had built a navy 
and famished it. He had raised fortresses, laid out 
harbours, estabhshed j)L'rnianent <i;arrisons in dangerous 
places, >\ itli arsenals for arms and all kinds of military 
stores. Ireland after an aidaous struggle was at 
iengtli reduced to obedience; but the conquest was 
maintained at a great and continuing cost. To meet 
this necessary outlay, no re^lar provision existed ; and 
the king threw himself coiilidently upon his subjects, 
with an assurance that they would not refuse to bear 
tlieir share in tlie burden. 

The journals throw no light upon the debate, if de* 
bate there was. The required sum was voted; we 
know no more.^ The sand in CromwelPs hour-glass 
was ahnost run. Once more, and conspicuuusly, his 
spirit can be seen in a bill of attainder against four 
FoarpriMto priests, three of whom, Abel, Fetherston, and 
•n attaiatad Powell, had been attached to the household 
tnum. of Queen Catherine, and had lingered in the 
Tower, in resolute denial of the supremacy ; the fourth, 
Robert Cook, of Doncaster, " had adhered to the late 
arrogant traitor Robert Aske." In companionship with 
them was a woman, Margaret Tyrrell, who had refused 
to acknowledge Prince Edward to be heir to the 
crown. These five were declared by act of parliament 
guilty of high treason ; their trial was dispensed with ; 
the^ were sentenced to death, and the bill was passed 
without a dissentient voice.^ This was on the 1st of 
June.^ It was the same week in which the Towei 

1 32 Henry VIII. cap. 50. 

2 Ibid. cap. 57. Unprinted Jinlls Ilonse MS. 

• " Ilodie lecta est Hilla attinctunc Iticardi Fetherstone, etc.; et oom- 
Mni omnium PrcK:erum assensu nemiue discrepante expedite." —/^ondk 
/MTMb, 88 H«iiiy Vm. 
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Beemed likelj to be the destiny of Tun stall and (Tardi* 
ner ; the straggling parties had reached the crisis when 
one or the other must fall. Nine days more were al- 
lowed to pass ; on the tenth the blow descended. 

But I must a^ain go back lor a few steps, to make 
all inuveuients clear. 

From the day of the king's marriage " he was in a 
manner weary of his hfe." ^ TJie public pol- June, 
icy of the connexion threatened to be a failure. tilT u^sfor- 
It was useless abroad, it was eminently unpop- muntege. 
ular at home ; while the j)ur|)ose for which the coun- 
try had burdened him with a wiie was entirely hn])e- 
less.2 To the queen herself he was kindly distant ; 
but, like most men who have not been taught in early 
life to endure inconvenience, he brooded in secret over 
his misfortune, and chafed the wound by being unable 
to forget it. The documents relating to the pre-con- 
tract were not sent ; his vexation converted a shadow 
into a reality. He grew superstitious about his repug- 
nance, which he regarded as an instinct forbidding him 
to do an unlawful thing. I have done as much to 
move the consent of my heart and mind as ever man 

I stow. 

< The Lftdies Rutland, Hochford, and Edgecombe, all being togetli«r with 
tli« qneeOf thej wished her Grace with child, and she answered and said 

the knew well she was not \vith child. My Lady Edgecombe said, ' How is 
It possil)lc for yniir (Irac*' to know (Iiat?' ' I know it well I am not,' said 
ghe. Thon said mv Lady l".(l«;("coinl)(\ ' I think yonrdrarc is a maid still.' 
With that she laughed; ' liow can I be a maid,' said she, 'and sleep every 
Bight with the king? When he comes to bed he kisses me, and takes 
me by the hand, and bids me Good night, sweetheart; *' and in the morn- 
ing kisses me, and bids mo "Karewcll, darling." Is not this enough?' 
Then said my Lady Itutland. ' Madame, tlK-re must be more than this, or 
*t will be long or we have a Duke of York, which all this realm most 
desireth.' ' Nay,' said the queen, ' I am contented 1 know no more.* **— 
Deposition on the Marriage of the Lady Anne of Oletse; Stiype'a Jfsai» 
rjob^ Vol. U. p. 468. 
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did,** he said to Cromwell, but without success." ^ I 
think before God," he declared another time, ** she hfifl 

never been my lawful wife." - The wretelied relations 
continued without iniprovemeiit till the 9tli of May. 
M*j. On that day a ro> al eireulur was addressed to 
btttwcen^ciM evory member f)f the Privy Council, requiring 
iiweii. them to attend the king's presence, " for the 
treaty of such great and weighty matters as whereupon 
doth consist the surety of his Highnesses person, the 
preservation of his honour, and the tranf|uillity and 
quietness of themselves and all other his loving and 
faithful subjects." ^ It may be conjectured that the 
king had at this time resolved to open his situation for 
discussion. No other matter can be ascertained to have 
existed at the time worthy of language so serious. Yet 
he must ha\ e ehanged his ])ur{)ose. For three Aveeks 
longer the secret was preserved, and his course was 
still undecided. On the evening of the 6th or 7tli of 
June Sir Tliomas Wriothesley repaired to Cromwell's 
house with the ordinary reports of public business. 
He found the minister alone in a gallery, leaning 
against a window. '* Were there any news abroad ? " 
Conversa- Crouiwell askcd. Wriotheslev said he knew 

tlon between , mi • i • * u i 

Wriothesley 01 nouc. i here IS something, the minis- 
w«u. ter said, " which troubles me. The kmg 
loves not the queen, nor ever has from the beginning ; 
insomuch as I think assuredly she is yet as good a 
maid for h'm as she was when she came to EnMand." 
'* Marry, ..ir," Wriotheslev answered, I am nVht 
sorry that his Majesty should be so troubled. For 
G )d*s sake, devise how his Grace may be relieved by 

> Stn'pp's .Veinorin!-!, Vol. I. p. 556. 

• Cromwell to the King: Burnet's Collectanea^ p. 109 

• Thft Letter sent to Cromwell is printed in StaU Pnptrt, Vol. L p. CM 
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one way or the other." " Yes," Cromwell said, *• but 
wliat and how ? Wriothesley said he could not tell on 
the moment ; but standing the case as it did, he thought 
some way might be found. " Well, well," answered 

the minister, " it is a great matter." The conversa- 
tion ended : and Wriotheslev lelt him fur the ni^ht. 

"The next day following," Wriotheslcy depose 1, 
" liaving occasion eftsoons for business to repair unto 
him, I chanced to say, ^ Sir, I have thought somewhat 
of the matter you told me, and I find it a great mat 
ter. But, sir, it can be made better than it is. For 
God's sake, devise for the relief of the king ; for if he. 
remain in this grief and trouble, we shall all one day 
smart for it. If his Grace be quiet we shall all have 
our parts with him.* * It is true,' quoth he ; ^ but I 
tell you it is a great matter.' ^ Marry,' quoth I, 
grant ; but let the remedy be searched for.' ♦ Well,' 
quoth he ; and thus brake off from me." ^ 

Wriothesley's remedy was of course a divorce. It 
could be notliing else. Yet, was it not a wnothesiey 
remedy worse than any possible disorder? 
Cromwell, indeed, knew himself responsible. Jj^^^jjj"^ 
He it was who, with open eyes, had led the «h«iniM, 
kino; into his embarrassment. Yet, was a second di- 
vorce to give mortal affront to the i^utherans, as the 
first had done to the Catholics ? Was another marriage 
scandal to taint a movement which had already fur- 
nished too much of such material to insolence ? What 
a triumph to the Pope ! What a triumph to the Em* 
peroi i How would his own elaborate policy crumble 
to ruins ! It was a Qx^^i matter indeed to Cromwell. 

But how would the whisper of the word sound in 
the ears of the English reactionaries? What would 

1 Stiype*8 MemmiaU^ Vol. 11. p. 460. 
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die clergy think of it in whose, only not nnanimouB, con- 
victions the German alliance had been from the first a 
Bo^irtdeh pollution ? What would the parliament think 
JjJJJS?^ of it, who had seen the fruit of their theologi- 
JlJjg^'*^ cal labours so cauningly snatched from them ? 
frfonr. What would the Anglican bishops think of 
it, who had found themselves insulted from the pulpit, 
from behind the shield of the hateful connexion — with 
one of their body alreadv^ in tlie Tower, and the same 
danger hanging before them all ? Or the laity generally 
— - the wool-growers of the counties, the merchants of 
the cities, the taxpayers chaiged with the new subsidy, 
who, in the connexion with the house of Cleves, saw a 
fresh cause of quarrel with the Emperor and the ruin 
of the trade with Flanders ; what, to all these, in the 
heat and ra<re of party, must have seemed the natural 
remedy for the king's difficulty ? Let Queen Catherine 
and her friends be avenged by a retribution in kind. 
Their opinions on the matter were shortly expressed. 

Meanwhile, the minister who, in the conduct of the 
miixhty cause which he was fjuiding, had stooped to 
dabble in these muddy waters of intrigue, was reaping, 
within and without, the harvest of his errors. The con- 
ormmu sciousncss of wroug brought with it the con« 
totttf. ' sclousness of weakness and moody alternations 
oa^y^pwi. of temper. The triumph of his enemies stared 
flnmhtm. * him in the face, and rash words dropped from 
him, which were not allowed to fall upon the grouiiJ, 
declaring what he would do if the king were turned 
3rom the course of the Reformation. Carefully his an- 
tagonists at the council-board had watched him for years. 
They had noted down his public errors ; spies had re- 
ported his most confidential langna^. Slowly, but 
rarely, the pile of accusations had gathered in height 
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and weiglit, till the time slioulfl come to make them 
public. Three years before, when the nortliern insur- 
gents had demanded Cromwell's punishment, the king 
had answered Uiat the laws were open, and were equal 
to high and low. Let an accuser come forward openly, 
and prove that the Privy Seal had broken the Ti,«kii«'» 
laws, and he shuuid be punished as surely and P"""^ 
as truly as the meanest criminal. The case against 
him was clear at last ; it' brought forward in the midst 
cf the king's displeasure, the charges could not fail of 
attentive hearing, and the release from the detested 
matrimony might be identified with the punishment of 
the author of it. 

For struck down (.^romwell should be, as his master 
Wolsey had been, to rise no more. Not only Mixed ^ 
was he hated on public grounds, as the leader thehatwd 
of a revolution, but, in his multiplied offices, onmirau. 
he had usurped the functions of the ecclesiastical 
courts ; he had mixed himself in the private concerns 
of families ; he had interfered between wives and hus- 
bands, fathers and sons, brothers and sisters.- In his 
enormous correspondence ^ he appears as the universal 
* referee — the resource of all weak or injured persons. 
The mad Duchess of Norfolk chose him for her patron 
against the duke. Lady Burgh, Lady Parr, Lady 
Hungerford,* alike made him the champion of their 

1 ^fSS. State Paper Officf, second scries, 52 volumes. 

* Lady Klizabetli Burgh's letter to iiiin will show the character of iat«r 
ference whidi he was caUed npom to exercise: lily very good lord, most 
humbly I beseech your goodness to me jrour poor bounden bedcwomaHf 
ccnsidering the great trouble I am put unto by my Lord Burgh, who always 
hath lien in wait to put mo to shame and trouble, which he shall never do, 
God willing, } ou being my good aud gracious lord, as 1 have found you 
■MfdM to me ever hitherto; and so I most humbly beseech you of yout 
good oontinnance, desiring now your gDod lordship to remember me, ibr 1 
MB eomfortlesB, and as yet not ont of thi danger of death tiuongh the greaf 
travail thst. I had. For I am as yet as a piisoner oomfortless, oniy trust 
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domestic wr<<ngs. Justly and unjustly, he had dragged 
down npon himself the animosity of peers, bishops, 
clergy, and gentlemen, and their day of revenge was 
come. 

On the 10th of June lie attended as usual at the 
morniiiii: sittinfr ot" the House of Lords. The 
Privy Council sat in the afternoon, and, at 
three o'clock, the Duke of Nf)rfolk rose suddenlv at the 
I! Is ar- table : My Lord of £ssex," he said, I ar* 
, , rest yon of high treason." There were wit* 

Treasonable • i 

wofdiftre nesses m readmess, who came forward and 

iwoni against 

swore to have heard him say " that, if the 

ing to jour lordship's goodness and to the King's Grace's most honoorabla 
eoimcil. For I hear say my Lord Burgh hath complained on me to yonr 

lord'hip and to all the noble couneil; and has enfuniicd your lordship and 
thoni all that the child that I have home and so dearly l»oii>;ht is none of 
his son's my husband. As fur me, my ver\- ^ood lord, I do prottst albro 
Gud, and also shall receive him to ray eternal damnation, if ever I designed 
for him with any creature living, hut only with my husband; therefiwe 
DOW 1 most lamentably and humbly desire your lordship ot^ your gooilnesa 
to 8tay my Lord Burgh that he do not fhltil his diabolical mind to disin- 
herit my husbiuurs child. 

** And thus am 1 ordered by my Lord Burgh and my husband (who dare 
do nothing but as his &ther will have him do), so that I have nothing left 
to help me now in my great sichness, but am &in to lay all that I have to 
gage, so that I have nothing' lell to help myself >vithal, and might have* 
perished ere this time for I.u k ot' suecnur, but tliron},'h the ^()o<Iiiess of the 
gentleman and his wite which I am in house withal. Theretbre 1 most 
humbly desire your lordship to have pity on me, and that through youi 
mily goodness ye will cause my husband to use me like his wifb, and no 
othei*wise than I have deserved; and to send me money, and to pay such 
debts as I do owe by reason of my lon<^ b«'in<^ sick, and I shall \m\y tor 
vour lordship dailv to increase in lionnur to \ our noble lienrt'p desire. 
Scribbled with the hand of your boundcn bedewoman, iUizabeth Burgh.'* 
US, State Paper Ujjict, first series, Vol. XIIL 

I should have been glad to have added a more remarkable letter fiom 
Lidy liungerford, uho was lodced up by her husband in a country house 
for four years, and '* wouM have died fur lack of sustenance," had not,*' 
she wrote, " the poor women of the country brought me, to my great win- 
dow in the night such poor meat and drink as they had, and gave me ftf 
die knre of God." But the letter contauis other details not deilnilib ti 
pnUiib. - MS. CoUmu TUm, B 1. 887. 
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king and all his realm would turn and vary from his 
opinions, he would fight in the field in his own person, 
with his sword in his hand, against the king and all 
others ; adding that, if he lived a year or two, he trusted 

to hv'mcr things to that frame that it should not lie in 
the king's power to .resist or let it." ^ The words 
were justified to his face." It was enough. Letters 
were instantly written to the ambassadors at foreign 
courts, desiring them to make known the blow which 
had been struck and the causes which had led to it.^ 
The twihVht of the summer evenintr found Thomas 
Cromwell within the walls of that grim [a ison which had 
few outlets except the scaffold ; and far off, ])crhaps, he 
heard the pealing of the chtu*ch-beils and the songs of 
revelry in the streets, with which the citizens, short of 
sight, and bestowing on him the usual guer- Exultation 
don of transcondL'iit merit, exulted in his lull. tu>nari«"in 
"Tlie Lord Cromwell," says Hall, being 
m tlie council chamber, was suddenly apprehended and 

1 Stale Papers, Vol. VIH. p. ,349. 

3 His Majesty rememberiug how men wanting tho knowledge of the 
truth would else speak diversely of it, considering the credit he hath had 

about his Highness, which might also cause the wiliest sort to judge amiss 
tlKTiof if that his in^^ratitude and treason shouhl not be fully opened unto 
them." — Il)id. 'I'he opening .sentences of the h'tter (it was evidently a 
circular) also dej^erve notice: " liiese shall be to advertize you tint v liei 
the King^s Majesty hath of long season travelled, and yet most godly tra» 
yaileth to establish such an order in matters of religion as neither declining 
on the right hand or on the lel\ hand, God's glory might be advanced, the 
temerity of such as would oitlior oliscure or refuse the truth of his Word re- 
ftnined, stayed, and in cases of obstinacy duly corrected and punished ; so it 
istluit the Lord Privy Seal, to whom the King's Majesty hath been so spe- 
cial good and gracious a lord, hath, only out of his sensual appetite, wrought 
^ dean contrary to his Grace's intent, secretly and indirectly advancing the 
one of tlie extremes, and Vavi'iir the mean, iiulitl'erent, true, and virtuou* 
way which his ^lajcsty cntirrly desired, but also hath shewed himself so 
fervently bent to the niuinleuauce of tliat liis outrage, that he hath not 
ipored meet {wivily, most traitorously to devise how to continue the same, 
and in plain terms to say," &c. llien follow the words in the text. — Ibid 
vou ni. 29 
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committed to the Tower of London ; the which many 
lamented, but more rejoiced, and specially such as either 
.had been religions men or&voured religious persons ; 
for they banqueted and triumphed together tliat night, 
many wisliing that that day had been seven years before, 
and some, tearing lest he should escape, although be 
were imprisoned, could not be merry ; others, who 
knew nothing but truth by him, both lamented liim 
and heartily pi*ayed for him. But this is tme, that, of 
certain of the clergy, he was detestably hated ; and 
specially of sucli as had borne swinii;, and by liis means 
were put from it ; for indeed he w as a man that, in all 
his doings, seemed not to favour any kind of Popery, nor 
could not abide the snuffing pri<je of some prelates." ^ 

The first intention was to bring him to trial,^ but a 
A triHi in- parliamentary attainder was a swifter process, 

tend.-,l, hut f .11 , / . 

wwhu.iKca better suited to the temper ot tlie victorious 

for an act of . . i-* • i 

attjUiider. reactionists. Bive Romanists but a few days 
previously had been thus sentenced under Cromweirs 
direction. The retribution was only the more complete 
which rendered back to him the same measure which 
he had dealt to others. The bill was brought in a 
week after his arrest. His offences, when reduced intc 
ordinary pi-ose ont of the passionate rhetoric with which 
they were there described, were generally these : — 
' 1. He was accused of having taken upon himself^ 
fleiuidMt without the king's permission, to set at lib* 
J^^i^JJ^. erty divers persons convicted and attauited of 
Jwiw^of''"'' misprision of high treason, and divers others 
being apprehended and in prison for suspicion 

1 Hall, p. 8;J8. 

* He is committed to Uie Tower of London, there to remain till it aludJ 
plMM bb Mi^esty to haye him tri«d Mooidiiig to tiie oidtr of bit Inn.*' 
Atote Pivtn^ VoL VUI. ^ 850. 
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of high treason. No circamstances and no names were 
mentioned ; but the &ct seeraed to be ascertained. 

2. He was said to have granted licences for money ; 
to have issued commissions in his own name iiehaais- 
and by his own authority ; and, to have inter- mbjioiMfl« 
fered impertinently and unjustly with the MUiodiir. 
lights and liberties of the king's subjects. 

8. Being a detestable heretic and disposed to set and 
BOW common sedition and variance amoncrst H«i»d«i. 
the people, lie liad dispersed nito all shires m heresy, 
the reahii great numbers of false, erroneous books, dis- 
turbing the faith of the king's subjects on the nature of 
the Eucharist and other articles of the Christian &ith« 
He had openly maintained that the priesthood was a 
form — that every Christian might equally administer 
the Sacraments. Beinir viccirerent of the kinir in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical, and appointed to correct h<;resy, he 
had granted licences to persons detected or openly de- 
emed of heresy to teach and preach. 

4. He had addressed letters to the sheriff in yarioos 
shires, causing many false heretics to be set He had 

at liberty, some of whom had been actually 
mdicted, and others who had been for good prfwn. 
reason apprehended and were in prison. 

5. On complaint being made to him of particular 
heretics and heresies, he had protected the n* ha ire- 

1 . ^ ' , , , 1 , buked tbeir 

same heretics from punishment ; he had ter- JJJ*"^ 
ribly rebuked their accusers," and some of cutore. 
them he had ])ersecuted and imprisoned, " so that the 
king's good subjects had been in fear to detect the said 
heretics and heresies." 

6. In fuller explanation of the exjiressions sworn 
tgainst him on his arrest, he had made a confederatioD 
*r heretics, it was said, through the country ; and sup- 
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ing himself to be fully able, by force and strength, 
irc had to maintain and defend liis said abominable 

threatened . , i » . 

to maintain treasons and heresies, on declaration made to 
•wee. Imn or certain prcacliers, Dr. Barnes and 
otliers, preachino; against the king's proclamation, " the 
same Thomas Cromwell affirming the same preacliing 
to be good, did not let to declare and say, ^ If the king 
would tarn from it, yet I would not torn ; and if the 
king did turn, and all his people, I would fight in the 
field, with my sword in my hand, against him and all 
others ; ami if that I live a year or two, it shall not lie 
in tlie king's power to let it if he would.' " 
Hci.nl 7. By bribery and extortion he had ob- 

f^tune'^^ tained vast sums of money ; and being thus 
bribei7, enriched, he had held the nobles in disdain. 

8. Finally, being reminded of his position with re- 
spect to the lords, and of the consequences which he 
And had miojlit brinn: upon himself, he had said, " If 

menaced the ^ , ,i i ii i • i ii 

nobiuty. tiie JLiOrus would nandie nim so, he would 
give them such a break&st as never was made in 
England, and that the proudest of them should 
know."i 

The amount and character of the evidence on which 
Were the these cliaro;es were broiiixlit we have no 

accusationa n • i • 1 1 ' • • PI 

true/ means ot judgmg ; but the majority oi them 
carry probability on their front; and we need not 
doubt that the required testimony was both abundant 
and sound. The case, of course, had been submitted 
in all its details to the king before the first step had 
been taken ; and he was called u])on to fulfil the 
promise which he had made of permitting justice to 

1 Act of Attainder of Thomas Lord Cromwell, 32 Henry VIII. The act 
IB not printed ia the Statute Book, but it is iu very good condition oa tht 
PttliaoMat roU. Bnmet has plaeed it among his CoUectanea. 
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have its way. How was the king to refuse ? Many 
a Catholic had gone to the scaffold for words lighter 

than tliosu which had been sworn against Cromwell, 
by CromweU's own order. Did he or ditl he not utter 
those words ? If it be these to which he alluded in a 
letter which he wrote from the Tower to the king,^ 
Sir George Throgmorton and Sur Richard Rich were 
tlie witnesses against him ; and though he tried to 
shake their testimony, his denial was fiiint, indirect — 
not like tlie Ijmad, absolute repudiation of a man who 
was consciously clear of oftbuce.^ Could ho have 
cleared himself on this one point, it would And^j^tm*, 
have availed him little if he had suspended escape or 
*Jie action of the law by his own authority, poMibtot 
if he had permitted books to circulate secretly which 
were ibrbidden by act of parliament, if he had al- 
lowed prisoners lor high treason or heresy to escape 
from confinement. Although to later generations acts 
such as these appear as virtues, not as crimes, the king 
could not anticipate the larger wisdom of posterity. 
An English sovereign could know no guidance hut the 
existing law, which had been manifestly and repeat- 
edly broken. Even if he had himself desired to shield 
his minister, it is not easy to see that he could have 
prevented his being brought to trial, or, if tried, could 
have prevented his conviction, in the face of an exas- 
perated parliament, a Prions clergy, and a clamorous 
people. That he permitted the council to proceed by 
attainder, in preference to tiie ordinary forms, must be 

^ Bnniet*8 Cotte^anta^ p. 500. 

s **Hott GrBcioos Lord, I never spoke with the chaneellor the aiig» 
mectation and Throgmortoii together at one thne. But if I did, I am sure 1 
never spake of any such matter, and your Grace knows vvliat manner of 
man Throgmorton has ever been towarO^ your Grace's proceedings." — 
{itunet's Qdlectaneat p. 500. 
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■ttributed to the share which he, too, experienced in 

the general anger. 

Only one person had the courage or the wish to 
Cnnmer de- speak for Cromwell. Cranmer, the first to 

Clares his ^ ^ i i i /« /» * r» i 

confidence in cuiue forwarcl OH belialf of Anne Boleyn, 

Cromwell's . _ , , , , * , 

intqgEitdr. ventured, first and alone, to throw a doubt 
on the treason of the Privy Seal. I heard jester* 
day, in your Ghrace's council/' he wrote to the king, 
that the Earl of Essex is a traitor ; yet who cannot 

be sorrowful and amazed tiiat he sliould be a traitor 
against your Majesty — he whose surety was only by 
your Majesty — he who loved youi* Majesty, as I ever 
thought, no less than God— he who studied always 
to set forwards whatsoever was your Majesty's will 
and pleasure — he that cared for no man's displeasure 
to serve your Majesty — he that was such a servant, 
in my ju(lti;ment, in wisdom, dihgence, faithfulness, 
and expei'icnce as no prince in this realm ever had — 
he that was so vigilant to preserve your Majesty from 
all treasons, that few could be so secretly conceived 
but he detected the same in the beginning ! — I loved 
him as my friend, for so I took him to be ; but I chiefly 
loved him for the love which I tlioiij^ht I saw him bear 
ever towards your Grace, singularly above all others. 
But now, if he be a traitor, I am sorry that ever I 
loved or trusted him; and I am very glad that his 
treason is discovered in tune ; but yet, again, I am 
very sorrowful ; for who shall your Grace trust here- 
after, if you may not trust liiiii ? Alas I 1 lament your 
Grace's chance herein. I wot not whom your Grace 
may trust." ^ 

The intercession was bravely ventured ; but it was 
Grnitless. The illegal acts of a minister who had been ' 

1 CnuuiMrto the King: a fragment printed by Losd HeriMft 
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trasted with extraordinary }>owers were too patent fo^ 

denial ; and Cranmer liimself was forced into B„tinas 
a piissive acquiescence, while the enemies h,"j*b,!J^ 
1)1' the lieformation worked tlieir revenge. oi,?.n*rand 
Heresy and truth, treason and patriotism I "t^^'^^^^J^t 
these are words wiiich in a war of parties. change 
t]ieir meaning with the alternations of success, till time 
and fate have pronounced the last interpretation, and 
human opinions and sympathies bend to the deciding 
judgment. But wliile the struggle is still in ])rogres8 
while the partisans on either side exdaim that truth 
is with them, and error with their anta^nists, and the 
minds of this man and of that man are so iar the only 
arbiters — those, at snch a time, are not the least to 
be commended who obey for tlieir c^ide the law as it 
in fact exi-sts. Men there are who need no such di- 
rection, who follow theh* own course — it may be to a 
glorious success, it may be to as glorious a death. To 
such proud natures the issue to themselves is of trifling 
moment. They live for their work or die for it, as 
their Almicrhty Father wills. But the law in a fi'ee 
country camiot keep pace with genius. It Andinas- 
reHects the plain sentiments of the better S^ii^Si 
order of average men ; and if it so happen, JJe onb 
as in a perplexed world of change it will £{^^2^ 
happen and must, that a statesman, or a naVoa^t^^ 
])rophet, is beyond his age, and in collision ^n^**^*** 
with a law which his conscience forbids him to obej', 
he bravely breaks it, bravely defies it, and either wins 
tli3 victory in his living person, or, more often, wins 
It in his death. In faurness, Cromwell should have 
been tried ; but it would have added nothing to his 
chances of escape. He could not disprove the accusa- 
tions. He could but have said that he had done right, 
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not wrong, — a plea which would have been but a fresh 
crime. But, in the deafening storm of denunciation 

which burst out, the hastiest vengeance was held the 
greatest justice. Any charge, however wild, gained 
bearing : Cliatillon, tlie French ambassador, informed 
his court that the Privy Seal had intended privately to 
many the Lady Mary, as the Duke of Suffolk had 
married tlie king's sister, and on Henry's death pro- 
posed to seize the crown.^ When a story so extrav- 
agant could gain credence, tlie circular of the council 
to the ambassadors rather furnishes matter of suspi- 
cion by its moderation. 

The attainder passed instantly, with acclamations. 
TbeattaiD- Fraucis wrote a letter of congratulation to 
tepMiM. \^r\g on the discovery of the " treason."* 
Cliarles V., whose keener eyes saw deeper into the 
nature of the catastro|)he, when the news were com- 
municated to him, " notliinfT moved outwardly in 
countenance or word,'* said merely, What, is he in 
the Tower of London, and by the king's command- 
ment?"* He sent no message, no expression of 
Th«quan«i I'^'g^et or of ])leasure, no woi d of any kind ; 
Siperori* from that moment no menacing demon- 

ataaend. gtrations or violent words or actions ruffled 

1 ** The said Privy Seal's intent was to have married my Lady Mary, 
4uid the Frendi iung and the Cardhul da BelUy had miidi debated the 
luune matter, reckoning at length by the great fkTOur yonr Majesty dfd 
bear to him he should be made some earl or duke* and therefore presumed 
your Majopty would give to him in marriage the said Lady jSIarv your 
daughter, as belbretiinc you had done the I'renoli quecii unto my Lord ot' 
SuOblk. These things they gathered of such hints as ihey had Iieurd of 
the Privy Seal, befbre knowing him to be fine witted, in so much as at all 
lime*, w ilt u any marriage was treated of for my said Lady Mary, he did 
dways his best to break the same." — Slait Pqpen^ YoL VIU. p. S79 
lee p. 

« StaU Papers, Vol. VIIL p. 3ti2. 
> PatetotbeDnkaof Noiibik: Ibid.p.8W. 
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his relations with England, liU a new change had 

passed upon the stage. His own friends wei ^ now in 
power. lie knew it, and acknowledged tliem.^ 

The barrier whicli liad stemmed the reactionary ^ 
tide had now &llen. Omnipotent in parh'a- Triumph of 
ment and convocation, the king inclining in uiw* 
their fiivour, carrying with them the sympathy of thtj 
wealthy the worldliness, and the harder intellect of the 
country, freed from the dreaded minister, freed from 
the necessity of conciliating the German Protestants, 
the Anglican leaders made haste to redeem their lost 
time, and develope their policy more wisely than be- 
fore. 

Their handiwork is to be traced in the yarious 

measures which occupied the remainder of the session. 
The first step was to despatch the Bishop of The Bishop 
i>ath to the Duke ot Oleves, to gain his con- d^^t^ed 
sent, if possible, to his sister's separation orcient. 
from the king ; Anne, herself, meanwhile, being rec- 
ommended, for the benefit of her health, to retire for 
a few days to Richmond. The bill of attainder was dis* 
posed of on the 19th of June ; on the 22d the bishops 
brought in a bill for the better payment of tithes, 
which in the few years last past certain persons had 
contemptuously presumed to withhold.^ On the Ist 

1 Richard Pate, a priesi of hi^ Anglican views, and now miuister at tl « 
tmperial court, supplied (he Emperor*s silence by his own enthusiasm. H i 

wrote to Henry an ecstatic letter on the " fiill of that wicked man who, by 
his false doctrines and like disciples, so disturlxMl his Grace's subjects, that 
the age was in manm r l)roiij^ht to desperation, perceiving a new tradition 
taught." "What blindness," he exclaimed, " what ingratitude is this of 
this tnitor*s, tax passing Ladfer^s, that, endeaTOuring to pluck the tmnd 
ont of his sovereign's hand, hath deserved to feel the power of the sanm* 
But lauded be our Lord God that hath delivered your Qraoe out of the 
bear's claws, as not long before of a semblable danger of flie lioiieflal*' — 
Pate to lleory VIII.: SlaU Papers, Vol. VIII. p. 364. 
i as Heniy VIII. cap. 7 ; Lords Jowndlt^ 32 Heniy VIII. Sewion Jvae 
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of July a bill was read enactang that, whereas in ^tut 
July 1. parliament of the year preceding " a godlj 
iu'iut Jf'^the made for the abolishment of diver- 

teS»S ^^^y «piiii<^Jii cuiKcniing the Cliristiaii relig- 
?th?sS ion," the provisions of which, for various 
CrticiM. reason?^, had not been enforced, for the bet» 
ter execution of the said act the number of commis- 
aioners appointed for that pui^ose should be forther 
increased ; and the bishops and the bishops* chancellors 
should be assisted bv the archdeacons and the officials 
of their courts.^ This measure, like the attainder, 
was passed unanimously.^ On the 5th a general par- 
don was introduced, from which heretics were ex- 
empted by a special proviso.* The new spirit was 
rapid in its manifestation. The day after (for it was 
not thuuglit necessary to wait for a letter from Ger- 
Joiy 6. many) the Cleves' marriage was brought for- 
dbcSrthe ^^'ti'd tor discussion; and the care with which 
niarrijige. plcadiugs Were parodied which had justi- 

fied the divorce of Catherine, resembled rather a de- 
liberate intention to discredit the first scandal than a. 
serious effort to defend the second ; but we must not 

1 32 Uenry VIII. cap. 15; Lords Joumab^ 32 Iloniy VIII. July 1. 

2 Communi omnium procpnim consensu nemine discrepantc. 

8 "Excepted ahvay all and all manner of heresies and erroneous opin- 
ions touching or concerning, plainly, directly, and only the most holy and 
UftMed Musnmeiit of tlM alUur; and these beresies ai^ erroneoiu opiniona 
hereafter ensuing: that infknts ought not to be bafidzed, and if tfiey ha 
baptized, they ought to be rebaptized when tbey come to lawful age ; that 
It is not lawful for a Cliristian man fo licnr oflirc or riilo in the common- 
wealth; that no man s laws ought to be obeyed; tliat it is not luwl'ul for a 
Christian man to take an oath before any judge; that Christ U>A nn 
bodily snbetance of our blessed Lady; that sinners, after baptism, cannot 
be restored by repentance; that every manner of death, with the time and 
hour thereof so certainly presc ribed, appointed, and determined to every 
man ot" God, that neither any prince by his sword can alter it, nor any man 
by his own will ulnes-s prevent or change it ; that all things be common and 
(Mitfaing sevenal."— 89 Heuy YIII. cap. 49. 
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judge tlie conduct of a party blinded with passion by 

the appearance which such conduct seems to wear in a 
calmer retrospect. 

The chancellor, once more reminding the lords of 
the wars of the Roses, and the danger of a speech of 

- ..i* 11 1 'he Lord 

disputed succession, informed them that cer^ cb&nceiioi 

'* not to tbt 

taki doubts had arisen affecting the legality 



of the king's present marriage. The absence of a 
prospect of issue was the sin^^le palliative of tlie pres- 
ent proceedings. The chancel l(jr injured the case, so 
fiur as it admitted of injury, by dwelling on the possH 
bilily of an issue of doubtful legitimacy. The ques 
tions raised, however, belonged, he said, to the canon 
law, and he proposed that they should be submitted to 
the clergy then sitting in convocation. 

When the cliancellor had ceased, the peers desired 
to communicate with the other House. Six delegates 
were sent down to repeat the substance of ^^^^^^^i^ 
what they had heard, and returned presently, houms 
followed by twenty members of the House thekii.g. 
of Commons, who signified a wish to speak with the 
king in person. The lords assented, and repaired in 
a body with the twenty members to Whitehall. The 
formalily of state interviews may not be too closely 
scrutinised. They re (guested to be allowed to open to 
his Majesty a great and important matter, which his 
Majesty, they were well aware, had alone permitted 
them to discuss. His Majesty being confident that 
they would make no improper demands, they k'd be- 
fore him the proposition which they had heard from the 
woolsack, and added their own entreaties that he would 
be pleased to consent.^ The king was gracious, but 
the canon law rec^uired also the consent of the queen « 
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for which, therefore, the Duke of Suffolk, the Bishop 
fiwqn^Q^ of Winchestor, and other nohlemeii were 
■oe«ptth« despatched to Richmond, and with which 

judKTnentof * i. i i o« 

convocation. tliGj sooH returned.^ oix years were spent 
over the affair with Queen Catherine : ahuost as many 
days sufficed to dispose of Anne of Cleves. 

On the Wednesday morning the deigy assembled, 
tb/eonTo- Gardiner, in ^^a luminous oration,"^ 

Mtkm un- invited them to the task which they were 
luvcstigation. to Undertake. iLvidence was sent ni by dif- 
ferent members of the Privy Council whom the king 
hftd admitted to his confidence ; by the ladies of the 
court who could speak for the condition of the queen ; 
and, finally, by Henry himself, in a paper which be 
STidenoeis wroto with his owH hand, accompanying it 
with a request that, after reviewing all the 
circumstances under wliich the mari'ia<ie liad been con- 
tracted, they would inform him if it was still binding ; 
and adding at the same time an earnest adjuration, 
which it is not easy to believe to have been wholly a 
form, that, having God only before their eyes, they 
would point out to him the course which justly, hon- 
ourably, and religiously he was at liberty to pur&ue.' 

1 " Upon Tuesday, the sixth of this month, our noUee and commoni 
made suit and request unto us to commit the examination of the justneai 
of our matrimony to the dergj' ; upon which request made we sent incon- 
tmentiy our councillors the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Suffolk, the 
Bhhop of Winchestar, &c , adrertisiog the qiieeo what tequest was made, 
tBQ in what sort, and thereupon to know what answer she would make unto 
the same. Whereunto, aftiT divers conferences at good lenj^th, and the 
matter by her thoroughly pcn ei\ ed and considered, she answered plainly 
and frankly that she was conieuted thut the discussion of tlie matter should 
be oommitted to the cleigyas unto Judges competent in that behalf." 
Btate Paptr$^ Yol. Vlll. 404; and see Anne of Cleves to the King; lUd 
Vol. I. p. 637. 

' Lucuk'uta Oratione: Str\'pe's Mi uuvinb. Vol. I. p. 55^^. 
• " Inspecta hujus negotii veritate ac solum Deum prse oculis habentet| 
▼enun, quod honestum, quod sanctum est, id nobis, de commuui ooift> 
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His personal declaration was as follows : ^ ~ 
I depose and declare tbat this hereafter written ii 

merely the verity, intended upon no sinister The king 
nft'ection, nor yet upon none hatred or dis- declaration 
pleasure, and Jierein 1 take Cjod to witness, couducc 
To the matter I say and afHnn that, when the iirst 
communication was had with me for the marriage of 
the Lady Anne of Cleves, I was glad to hearken to it, 
trusting to have some assured friend by it, I much 
doubting at that tim(» l^oth the Emperor, and France, 
and the Bishop of Rome, and also because I heard so 
much both of her excellent beauty and virtuous behav- 
iour. But when I saw her at Rochester, which was 
the first time that ever I saw her, it rejoiced mj heart 
that I had kept me free from making any pact or bond 
before with her till I saw her myself ; for I assure you 
that I liked her so ill and [found her to be] so far con- 
trary to that she was praised, that I was woe that ever 
she came into England, and dehberated with myself 
that if it were possible to find means to break ofi; I 
would never enter yoke with her ; of which misliking 
30th the Great ]\Iiist( r (Lord Russell), the Admiral 
•hat now is, and the Master of the Horse (Sir Anthony 
Brown) can and will bear record. Then after my 
repair to Green-wich, the next day after, I think, I 
doubt not but the Lord of £ssex will and can declare 
what I then said to him in that case, not doubting but, 
since he is a person which knoweth himself condemned 
to die by act of parliament, he will not damn his soul, 
but truly declare the truth not only at that time spoken 

iJBo saeipio authentico rennncietis et de oommani oonMiisa licere dUBnitF 
til. Kempe hoc uniim avobis nosiro jure postulamus ot tanquam fida el 
probfl cooU'si.'v Tneml)ra causaj huic ecclesiastica; quae maxima est ia jofti 
tia et \ eritate a lesse velitis." — &iaU PaperSf Vol. I. p. 630 
I MS. CoUm, Otho, X. 240. 
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hj me, but also continuallj until ihe day of the 

riage, and also many times after ; wherein my lack of 
consent I doubt not doth or shall well appear, and also 
lack enough of the will and power to consummate the 
same, wherein both he and mj physicians can testify 
according to the truth/* 

Nearly two hundred clergy were assembled, and the 
nwoiwgy ecclesiastical lawyers were called in to their 
fortiiree assi'stancc. Tlic deliberation lasted Wednes* 
KwtiwL ' Thursday, and Friday.^ On Saturday 
tliey had agreed upon their judgment, which 



was produced and read in the House of Lords. 
The contract between the Lady Anne of Oleves and 

owiuK to the Marquis of Lorraine was sufficient, they 
tirwitdr^ would not say to invalidate, but to perplex 
wminet, complicate any second marriage into 

which slie might have entered. 

Before the ceremony the king had required the 
Otaditioni production of the papers rehtting to that en« 
•niiysiM, gagement with so much earnestness, that 
the demand might be fciken as a condition on which 
the marriage was completed. But the papers had 
not been produced, the uncertainties had not been 
cleared . . . and thus there had not only been a breach 
of condition, but, if no condition had been made, the 
previous objection was ftirther increased. 

Consent had been wanting on the part of the king. 
Tiw enforced False representations luid been held out to 

eonflent of , 

lb* king, bring the lady into the realm and force her 
upon his Majesty^s acceptance. 

The solemnization of the marriage was extorted from 
iuB Majesty against his will under uxgent pressure and 
compulsion yy external causes. « 

i auUt Papers, Vol. VIU. p. 404. 



Consummation had not followed, nor ought to follow^ 
And the convocation had been informed — as Theabaenoa 

• 11. t* • of conaum- 

mdeed it was matter of common notoneiy — nation, 
that if his Majesty could, without the breach of anjf 

divine law, be married to anotlier person, Audfiom 
great benefits miglit thereby tiecrue to the af£cthj'"tS 
realm, the present welfare and safety whereof 
depended on the preservation of his royal per- 
ton, to the honour of God, the accomplishment of His 
will, and the avoiding of sinister opinions and scandals* 

Considering all these circumstances, therefore, and 
weighinfj what the Church mijiht and could hnvfullv^ do 
in such cases, and had often beibre done,^ the convoca- 
tion, by the tenor of those their present letters, declared 
liis Majesty not to be any longer bound by the matri- 
mony in question, which matrimony was null and in* 
valid ; and both his Majesty and the Lady Anne were 
free to contract and consummate other marriages with- 
out objection or delay. 

To this judgment two archbishops, seventeen bishops, 
and a hundred and thirty-nine clersy set their Thoy dodnre 

1 1 Q mi • » • *^ the marmge 

hands.^ Their sentence was undoubtedly disBoiTed. 
legal, according to a stricter inter{>retation of the canon 

law than had been usual in the ecclesiastical courts. The 
case was of a kind in \vliich the queen, on her sej)arate 
suit, could, with clear right, have obtained a divorce a 
vincfido had she desired; and the country had been 
accustomed to see separations infinitely more question- 
able obtained in the court of the Rota or at home, with 
easy and scandalous levity.* Nor could the most scru* 

1 " Turn vero quid oodesia in ejusmodi casibus et possit facere et ssepe* 
Dumero ante hac fccorit pcrpendentes.*' — Judgment of Uxe ConvocatioBi 
State Pajjers, Vol. I. p. 632. 

■ mA. p. 633. 

s ^^QflfBloAire di^ m and many penoo«, «ft«r long coounaaact tagitiM 
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puloQB person, lookmg at the marriage between Henry 
and Anne of Gleves on its own merits, pretend that anj 
The Gonun- ^^^9 hunuui or divuie, would have been bet- 

ter fulfilled, or that any feeling entitled to 
Swrl^bm ivspect would liave been less outraged, by the 

longer maintenance of so unliaj)j)y a connex- 
ion. Yet it is much to be regretted that the alergy 
should have been compelled to meddle with it ; undei 
however plausible an aspect the divorce might be pre* 
But the sented, it gave a colour to the interpretation 
mitand"^ whicli represented the se})aration lioni Cath- 
iiMTttabte. (jpine as arising out ot" caprice, and enabled 
the enemies of the Church uf England to represent her 
synods die instruments of the king's Ucentiousness.^ 

in matrimoii/i »nd fruit of ehildren having ensued of the eame, have never' 
tbclcss, liyan unjust law of the I'lshopof Rome (which is upon pretence 
of a fiirnH«r contnict made and not consnnimnfo hv oarnnl copulation, for 
proof wln reof two witnesses by that law were only required), been divorced 
aud separate contrary to God's law, and so the true matrimonies solem- 
nized in the face of the Church and confirmed by fruit of children, have 
bcL-u dearly frustnite and dissolved. Farther, also, by rea.son of Other 
prohibitions than Coil'n law adinitteth, lor their lucre by that court in- 
vented, the di<{>t n?-ation wliercof they always reserved to tlienis<dvcs. ns in 
kindred or allinity between cousin gcrmains, and so to the fourth aud lifth 
degree, and all l>ecause they would get money by it, and Iccep a i t putation 
to their usurped jurisdiction, not only much discord between lawful mar- 
ried persons hath, t ontiaiy to (iod's ordinances, arisen, much debate and 
suit at the law, with the wronirtul vexation and preat daTiircr of th^ innocent 
party hath been procured, and many just marriages brought in doubt and 
dang?" of undoing, and also many times undone: marriages have been 
brought mto snch uncertainty, that no marriage could be so surely knit 
and bounden but it should lie in either of the parties* power and arbitre, 
casfiiiL' pway the fear of ( iod, by means and compasses to prove a precon- 
♦^ift, a kindred, an alliance, or a carnal knowledge, to defeat the same, 
iad bo, under the pretence of these allegations afore rehearsed, to live all the 
diyt of their lives in detestable adulteiy, to the utter destru^cm of thdr 
own souls and the provocation of the terrible wrath of God upon tiie 
places where such abominations were suffiNncd and used." —32 Heniy VIIL 
cap- ns. 

1 The I'rorcstant refugees became at once a> pas-i<uiate, as clamorous, 
and as careless in their statements as the Catholics. — See especially a l«t* 
tm ofBbhaid HsUot to Bnllinger ( Oriffmal LeU^n, 196'i: to which Bomtl 
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For good or for evil, however, the judgment was 
given. The Bishop of Winchester spoke a few words 
in explanation to the two houses of parliament when it 
was presented ; ^ and the next day llie Duke of Suffolk 
and Wriothesley waited on the queen, and communi- 
cated the fortune which was impending over her, 
Anne herself — who, after the slio-ht airitation which 
the first mooting of the matter naturally produced, had 
acquiesced in everything which was proposed to her 
— received the intimation with placidily. She wrote at 
their request to the king, giving her consent in writ- 
ing. She wrote abo to her hrother, declaring herself 
satisfied, and expressing her hope that he ihequeea 
would he satisfied as well. So much facility in- [Jf^i^quj. 
creased the consideration which her treatment 
entitled her to claim. The Bishop of Bath It ad taken 
with him to the Duke of Cieves an offer, which ought 
to have been an insult, of a pecuniary compensation for 
his sister's injury. It was withdrawn or qualified, be- 
fore it was known to have been ri'liised, to increase the 
settlement on the ex-queen. For many rea- shewiiir©. 
sons the king desired that she should remain SndiS^"*' 
in England ; but she had rank and precedence i nnross ; 
assisned to her as if she had been a princess >iis'a,X° 
of the blood. Estates were granted for her mmti. 
maintenance producing nearly three thousand a year. 
Palaces, dresses, jewels, costly estal)lisliments were 
added in lavish profusion, to be her dowry, as she was 
significantly told, should she desire to make a fresh 
experiment in matrimony. And she not only (it is 

has given a kind of sanction by a quotation. This letter contains about as 
trustworthy an account of the state of London as a letter of a French of 
AttstrUn exUe in England or America would conUdn at presant of tto 

Courts of rar»3 or Vienna. 
1 Lordi Jourmlt, 32 Heniy VIII. 
VOL. IIL 30 
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likely) preferred a splendid independence to the pov- 
erty of a petty court in Germany, but perhaps, also, to 
the doubtful magnificence which she had enjoyed aa 
Henry's biide.^ 

Parliament made haste with the concluding stroke. 
Monday, On Monday the 12th the bill for the divonns 
ihe bill for introduced : it was disposed of with the 
topaJiSlin greatest haste wliich the forms of the Houses 
pMriiatueDt. ^q|^^ allow ; and the conclusion of the mat- 
ter was announced to the queen's own &mily and the 
foreign powers almost as soon as it was known to be 
DiHpief^re contemplated. The Duke of Cleves, on the 
arcievM, first audience of the Bishop of Bath, had 
sliown himself " heavy and hard to ])acify and })lease/* 
When all was over, the Bishops of Winchester and 
Durham, with other noble lords, wrote to him them- 
selves, persuading him to acquiesce in a misfortune 
which could no longer be remedied; his sbter had 
already declared her own satis&ction; and Henry, 
through his commissioners, informed him in detail of 
the proceedings in parliament and convocation, and 
trusted that the friendship between the courts would 
not be interrupted in consequence. It would have 
been well had he added nothing to a bare narrative of 
facts ; but questionable actions are rarely improved in 
the manner of their execution. The king was irritated 
at the humiliation to which the conduct of the German 
powers had exposed him in the spring ; and the Duke 
of Cleves had afterwards increased his displeasure by a 
secret intrigue with the court of Paris. Satisfied witii 
his settlements upon Anne, he avowed an anxiet; to 
be* extricated from his oifer of money to the duke, 
"who might perease, to his miscontentment, employ it 

1 See (Stale Pap&r$t YoL I. p. 637 and Vol. VHI. p. 403, frc. 
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by the advice of others, or at least witliout commodity 
to the giver.^ In fact, he said, as he had done notliing 
but what was right, " if the lady's oontentation would 
not content her friends, it should not be honourable 
Aur him, with detriment and waste of his treasure, to 
*bour to satisfy those who without cause misllked his 
doings, which were just, and without injury to be passed 
over.'* 2 Finally, he concludod : "In case And want 
the duke sheweth himself uiitractable and onZ'^Tn^ 
higli-cooraged, in such sort as devising inter- ^^^^^s* 
ests and respects, he shall forther set forth the matter, 
and increase it with words more largely than reason 
would he should, alledi;ing-, percase, that though the 
iady is contented, vet lie is not contented, her mother 
is not contented, requiring why and wherefoi-e, and 
such other behaviour as men in high stomach, forget* 
ting reason, shew and utter, in that case you, the 
Bishop of Bath, declaring unto the du^e how we sent 
you not thither to render an account of our just pro- 
ceedings, but friendly to connnunicatc them, you shall 
desire the duke to license you to depart.'*' 

The high style of Henry contrasts unfavoumhly witl: 
the more dignified moderation of the an- whiobtfow 
Bwer. The duke wrote himself briefly to the tSv^^ 



of 



king : he replied through his minister to "S^^a 
the ambassador, that "he was sorry for the ^^^^^^i'^- 
chance, and would well hav^' wislied it had been other- 
wise ; yet, seeing it was thus, he would not depart 
Qom his amity for his Majesty for any such matter. 
He could have wished that his sister should return to 
Germany ; but, if she was satisfied to remain, he had 
confidence that the king would act uprightly towards 
her, and he would not press it." Of the offer of 
1 SiaU Paptrs, Vol VIII. p. iO;. < Ibid. 408. * Ibid HX 
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money he took little notice or none.^ The bishup la? 
boured tc persuade him to pay respect to the judgment 
of the Churcli ; this, however, the duke resolutely re* 
fused, altogether ignoring it as of no manner of mo^ 
ment; neither would he allow that the Lady Anne 
Thetiuko^ had been treated honourably, although the 
muthathia bishoD much pressed for the admission. A 

M-t.T ]ma * . . I'll 

i.-i i. hoM- culd acciuiescence m an airront which he was 
tejjitiiybut too weak to resent, and a promise that his 
pw«hu private injuries should not cause the dissolu- 
rapton. tion of an alliance which had been useful to 
the interests of religion, was the most which could be 
extorted from the Duke of Cleves ; and, in calmer mo- 
ments, Henry could neither have desired nor looked for 
moi'c. But no one at that crisis was calm in England. 
The })assions roused in the strife of convictions which 
divided rank from rank, which divided families, which 
divided every earnest man against himself, extended 
over all subjects which touched the central question. 
The impulse of the moment assumed the character of 
right, and everything was wruug which refused to go 
along with it. 

Sir Eciward Karne made the communication to Fran* 

1 The bishop, nevertheless, was not satisfied that it would be refused, if 
it could be had. He tlioiiirlit, evidently, that Ftenry would act prudentlj 
by hning; lilH-ral in the matter. .Speakiiij; of the miseontentment which 
had been shown, he added: " Kor any overture that yet hath been opened 
you may do your pleasure. How be it, in case of thefar suit nnto your Miy- 
esty, if the duke shall be content by his express consent to approve your pr^ 
ceeding, specially the said decree of your clergy, whereby all things niaj? 
bfl here ended and brmmht to silence, and the lady there remaining still, 
■hi 5 duke, without kindling any further tire, made your Majesty's assured 
friend with a demonstration thereof to the world, and that with so small 
• sura of money to be given unto him (sub colore restitutionis pecunin pro 
oneribus et dote licet vere nidla intcressct), or under some other good colour 
.... God forbid your Majesty should much stick thereat.** — Bishop o/ 
Bath U> Henry Vlil.: State p'aptrs. Vol. VIII. p. 425. 
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cis, prefiicliig his story with the usual prelude of the suc- 
cession, aiul the anxiety of the country tliat ThecHroroe 
the king should have more children, " Even to""* 
at that point" Francis started, expecting that 
something serious was to follow. When Sir Edward 
went on to say that the examination of the king*8 
marriage was submitted to the clergy," ** What," he 
said, " the niatriniony made with the queen that now 
is?" Karne assented. Then he fetched a great sigh, 
and spake no more " till the conclusion, when he an- 
swered, he could nor would take any other opinion 
of his Highness but as his loving brother and friehd 
should do ; *' for the particular matter, bb Highnesses 
conscience must be judge therein." * 

" The Eni[)eror," wrote tlie resident Pate, " when 1 
declared ray commission, gave me good aii , Andtotht 
with one gesture and countenance through- ^^p^"*- 
out, saving that suddenly, as I touched the pith of the 
matter, thereupon he steadfastly cast his e^ ^ upon me 
a pretty while, and then interrupting me, demanded 
what the causes were of the doubts concern in*^ the 
marriage with the daughter of Cleves." Pate was 
not commissioned to enter into details ; an(* Charles, 
at the end, contented himself with sending his hearty 
recommendations, and expressing his confidence that, 
as the king was wise, so he was sure he ^ould do 
nothinor " which should not be to the dischar'^e of his 
conscience and the tranquillity of his realm." In 
confidence, a few days later, he avowed a hope that all 
would now go well in England ; the enormities of the 
past had been due to the pernicious influence of Crom- 
well ; or were " beside the king's ])leasure or knowl- 
edge, being a prince," the Emperor said, "no less 

1 State Papers, Vol. VIII. p. 393. 2 Ibid. p. 3S6. 
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godly brought up than endued and imbued with so 
many virtuous qualities as wliom all blasts and storms 
could never alter nor move, but as vice might alter 
true virtue." ^ On the whole, the impression left by 
the affiur on the Continent was that Henry had lost 
totGer^^ the hearts of the Grerman princes, but had 
nanyand gained the Emperor instead."* Both the 

Eilned the i i • i-i i 

mpire. loss and the gam were alike welcome to the 

English conservatives. The latter, happy in their 
victoiy, and now freed from ail impediments, had only 
to follow up their advantage. 

On the 12th of July the persecuting bill was passed, 
and the Tithe Bill also, after having been recast by the 
^Biuforthe Commons.^ On the 16th the Six Articles 
S^t&Sx" 1^^^' ^^'^'^ moderated, in favour not of heresy, 
ftSS^rntMu- ^^^^ more venial oftence of inconti- 

«muucnc«. ,ip,i(.y. Married clergy and incontinent priests 
by the Six Articles Bill were, on the first offence, to 
forfeit their benefices ; if they persisted they were to 
be treated as felons. The King's Highness, graciously 
considering " that the j)unishment of death was very 
sore, and too nuich extreme,'* was contented to relax 
tlie penalty into three gradations. For the first offence 
the punishment was to be forfeiture of all benefices 
but one ; fi>r the second, forfeiture of the one remain- 
ing ; for the third, imprisonment fi>r life.* A few days 

I 8M» Papert, Yd. VIII. p. 307. 

s PUe to the Duke of SuflTolk : Ibid. p. 413. 

• No draft of the bill exi.«ts in its original form. As It passed itconfemKl 
CD lay impropriator? tlic same; power of recovering tithes as was given tc 
the clergy. The members of the lower house had been, many of them, 
purchasers of abbey lands^ and impropriated tithes formed a Ttloable it«n 
•f tiM proper^. ItblikdyilMtfhebSilioiii0V«rIooked,aidtluittlM«M» 
BKNu remembered this important owdftion.— Ldnli Jpyrwzli^ 88 Bmtaif 
VTTI. Session of Julv 12. 

« aa Henry VUI. cap. lU 
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later the extension given to the prerogative, by the 

Act of Proclamations, was again shortened by commu- 
nicating to the clergy a share of the powers which had 
been granted absolutely to the crown ; and the parlia- 
ment at the same time restored into the hands of the 
spiritualty the control of religious opinion. The Protes- 
tants had shifted their ground from purgatory and 
masses to free-will and justification ; and had thus de- 
fied the bishops, and left the law behind them. The 
kind's proclamations had failed through oen- Appointmeni 

r \ P r . ofastanding 

era! neciect. A committee or reiio;ion was •ommittee 
o ~ of religion, 

now constituted, composed of the archbishops, ^th extnw 
bishops, and other learned doctors of divinity ; 



and an act, which passed three readings in the House 

of Lords in a single day, conferred on this body a 
power to declare absolutely, under the king's sanction, 
the judgment of the English Church on all questions 
of theology which might be raised, either at home or 
on the Continent, and to compel submission to their 
decrees, under such pains and penalties as they might 
think proper to impose, limited only by the common 
law and by the restrictions attached to the Act of 
Proclamations.^ 

One important matter remained. This statute con« 
fbrred no powers of life and death ; and there were 
certain chosen champions of Protestantism who had 
resisted authority, had scoffed at recantation, and had 
insulted the Bishop of Winchester. Altlioiigli a j)enal 
measure could not be extended to comprehend their 
du3trine by special definition, an onmipotent parliament 
might, by a stretch of authority, vindicate the bish- 
op's dignity, and make a conspicuous example of the 
uflenders. A case of high treason was before* the 

1 32 Ueniy VIII. cap. 96. 
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Houses. At the time when the invasion was impend- 
BiUot "^o^ ^ P^^*y 9^" conspirators, Sir Gregory 
J2l£?^. Botolph, Clement Philpot, and three others, 
^J^iJr^"" had contrived a project to betray Calais either 
xoHpimi to to ^j^e French or the Spaniards. The plot 
had been betrayed by a confederate ; ^ and 
the Anglo-OathoHes did not intend to repeat the blun- 
der of showii.ii; a leaninjx towards the Romanists, which 
had wrecked their fortunes in the preceding summer : 
tliey sentenced the offenders to death by an attainder; 
and ailer so satisfactory a display of loyalty, the friends 
of the bishops added three more names to the list in 
the following words : * " And whereas Robert Barnes, 

1 Philpot's cdtiression is preserved. He describes how Sir Gregory Bo- 
tolph, returning to Cahii.s iVdin a journey to Koine, took him one night upon 
t1 e wull.H, and alter swearing him to secrecy, showed himself a worthy 
prpil of Reginald Pole. 

" If England have not ascotirge in tune," Botolph said, they vrill be aO 
infidels, and no doubt (](>(] to friend, there shall be a redress; and know ye 
for a truth what my enterprise is, with tlie aid of God and such ways as I 
shall devise. 1 shall get the town of Calais into the hands of the Pope and 
Cardinal Pole, who is as good a Catholic man aa ever I reasoned with; 
and when I had declared eTeiything of my mind unto them, no more hut 
we fliree top fher in the Pope's chamber, I had not a little cheer of the 
Pope and Cardinal Pole; and after tiiisat all times 1 might enter the Pope's 
chamber at my pleasure." 

Philpot asked him how he intended to proceed, Calais being so strong a 
p'ace. '* It shall be easy to be done,** Botolph said, In the herring time 
Ihey do use to watch in tlu laiiteni ^atc, whereat there be in the' watch 
about a dozen persons, and against tlie time which shall Ite appointed in 
th ' iiiglit, you, with a dozen persons well ;i]»i.ointed tor the pur]>ose. shall 
anlcr the watch and destroy them. I hat done, ye shall recoil back with 
)'our company and keep the stairs, and at the same time I with my com- 
f any shall be ready to scale the walls over the gate. I will have five or 
» X lumdred men that shall enter with me on the first burst. We shall have 
lid both by sea and land, within short space." — Confession of ( Mement 
I'hilpot; Jiolls House MS. Viscount Lisle, the old commandant of Calais, 
an Olegitimate son if Edward IV., was aoapeeted of having been privy to 
the eottsinracy, and was sent fst to England. His innocence was satiafiM* 
tovily proved, but he died In the Tower on the day when he wonU 
been liberated. 

39 Ueniy VIII. cap. 58: unpiintad, Soils Souse M8. 
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late of London, clerk, Thomas Garret, late of London, 
clerk, and William Jerome, late of Stepney, to which 

in the county of Middlesex, clerk, being de- ^Z^^i 
testable and abominable heretics, and amongst Ja5jt"a!id 
themselves agreed and coniederated to set 
and sow common sedition and variance amongst the 
king's true and loving subjects within this his realm, 
not fearing their most hounden duly to God nor yet 
tlteir allegiance towards his Majesty, have openly 
preached, taught, set forth, and delivered in divers ani 
sunchy places of this realm, a i^reat number of heresies, 
false, erroneous opinions, doctrines, and sayings ; and 
thinking themselves to be men of learning, have taken 
upon them most seditiously and heretically to open and 
declare divers and many texts of Scripture, expound- 
ing and apjdying the same to many perverse and he- 
retical senses, understandings, and purposes, to the in- 
tent to induce and lead his Majesty's said subjects to 
diffidence and refusal of the true, sincere faith and be- 
lief which Christian men ought to have in Christian 
religion, the number whereof were too long here to be 

rehearsed Be it, therefore, enacted that the said 

'>ersons Robert Barnes, Thomas (i arret, and ^^T^'j"^ 
William Jerome, shall be convicted and at- hereby, 
tainted of heresy, and that they and every of them shall 
be deemed and adjudged abominable and detestable 
heretics, and shall have and suffer pains of death by 
burning or otherwise, as shall please the King't 
Majesty.'* 

This was the last measure of consequence in the ses- 
sion. Three days after it closed. On the 24th the 
king came down to Westminster in person, to thank 
the parliament for the subsidy. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons congratulated the country on tbeii 
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•oyereigii. The cliancellor replied, in his Majestj'i 
name, that his only stndy was for the wel&re of his 

subjects; his only ambition was to ijovern them by the 
rule or the Divine law, and the Divine love, to the 
salvation of their souls and bodies. The hills which 
had heen passed were then presented for the royal as- 
sent; and the chancellor, after briefly exhorting the 
members of both hoases to show the same diligence in 
securing the due execution of these measures as they 
Di»<«oiution had displayed in onactinff them, declared the 

of parlia- . 

ment. parliament dissolved.^ 

The curtain now rises on the dosing act of the 
Thejiose of^ Cromwell tragedy. In the condemned cells 
onMBft. in the Tower, the three Catholics for whose 

sentence he was himself answerable — the three Prot- 
estants whom his fall had left exi)0sed to their enemies 
— were the companions of the broken minister ; and 
there for six weeks he himself, the central figure, whose 
will had made many women childless, had sat waiting 
his own unpitied doom. . Twice the king had sent to 
him honourable persons, to receive snch explanationa 
as he could offer. He had been patiently and elabo- 
rately heard.^ Twice lie had himself written, — once^ 

1 Lords Journtih, 32 Honn' yill. The clerk of the parliament has at- 
tached a note to Uie summai;/ of the session declaring that throughout its 
progress the poan Imd ▼<»tod unaiiimoiisly. Fhun whidi it has been ooib 
daded, among othw things, that Crsnmsr voted ibr Cromwsirs exeeiition. 

The archbishop was present in the house on the day on wlkidi the bill for 

the attainder was read the last time. There is no evidence, however, that 
he remained till the <iiu >ii()ii was j)ut; and as he dared to speak for liim on 
tiis arrest, he is entitled to the benefit of any uncertainty which may exist. 
It is easy to understand how he, and the ftw other peers who were Cioni^ 
well*s friends, may Iiave abstained from a useless opposition in the face of 
an ovenvhelminfj majority. We need not exap:^erate their timidity ot 
reproach them with an active consent, ot* which uo *iint is to ^fotuid ia 
%ny contemporary letter, narrative, or document. 
• EUis, seeood series, YoL IL n. 160. 
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Ivy Henry's desire, an account of the Anne of Olevei 

marriage, — once a letter, wliicli liis faithful nig letter* 
friend Sir Ralph Sadler cari ied to Ik^nry for S>m!ii?°' 
him ; and tliis last the king caused the bearer 
three timea to read oyer, and ^ seemed to be moved 
therewith." ^ Yet what had Cromwell to say ? That 
he had done his best in the interest of the common- 
wealth? But his best was better than the laws of 
the commonwealth. He had endeavoui ed faithfully to 
serve the king ; but he had endeavoured also to serve 
One higher than the king. He had thrown himself in 
the breach against king and people where they were 
wrong. He had nsed the anthority with which he had 
been so largely trusted to thwart the parliament and 
suspend statutes of the realm. He might plead his ser- 
vices ; but what would his services avail him ! An 
offence in the king's eyes was ever proportioned to the 
rank, the intellect, the character of the offender. The 
via media Anglieana^ on which Henry had planted his ✓ 
foot, ])rescribed an even justice ; and as Cromwell, in 
this name of the via media^ had struck down without 
mercy the adherents of the Church of Rome, there was 
no alternative but to surrender him to the same equi- 
taUe rule, or to declare to the world and to himself diat 
he no longer held that middle place which he so vehe- 
mently claimed. To sustain the Six Articles and to 
pardon the vicegerent was impossible. If the consent 
to the attainder cost the king any i)ang, we do not 
know ; only this we know, that a passionate appeal for 
mercy, such as was rarely heard in those days of 
hauffhty endurance, fomid no response ; and July 2s 
on the 28th of July the most despotic minister tuentioB. 

1 Ellis, second series, Vol. II. p 160; this is appaxentlj the letter uurtetf 
igr Burae% CoUecttinea^ p. &00 
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who had ever governed England passed from the 
Tower to the scaffold. 

A speech was printed by authority, and circulated 

Afaisonc- thruuiih Kui'ope, which it was tliou<iht desira- 

eount of his . I ' o 

iMt words blc that he should have been supposed to have 

priutdd by ^ * 

aathoritgr. uttered before his death. It was accepted as 
authentic by Hall, and from Hall's pages has been 
transferred into English history ; and the Lord Crom- 
well ** is represented to have confessed that he had 

been seduced into ]ieresy, that he repented, and died 
in the laith of tlie holy Catholic Church. Reginald 
Pole, who, like others, at first accepted the official re- 
port as genuine, warned a correspondent, on the author- 
ity of persons whose account might be relied upon, 
that the words which were really spoken were very 
different, and to Catholic minds w^ere far less satisfac- 
tory.^ The last ellbrt of Cromwell's enemies was to 
send him out of the world with a lie upon his lips, to 
call in his dying witness in &vour of falsehoods which 
he gave up his life to overthrow. Clear he was not, 
as what living man was clear ? of all taint of supersti- 
tion ; but a fairer version of his parting faith will be 
found in words which those wdio loved him, and who 
preserved no record of his address to the people, handed 
down as his last prayer to the Saviour : — 

" O Lord Jesu, which art the only health of all men 
nis prayw Hvlns:, aud the everlasting life of them which 

OB the -r It- 1 t 

snOAA. die m Thee, I, wretched sinner, do submit 

myself wholly to thy most blessed will ; and, being sure 
that the thing, cannot perish which is submitted to thy 

^ " Vercor ne frustra cum BeTerendi8sini& Dominatione vestrft per littem 

dd Cromwelll rcsipisceiitia sum pratulatus, nec enim quw fypis sunt cxcusa 
qu.T ad me missa '^unt. in qnibus novissima ejus vfrl)a reeitantur, taleni ani- 
mum u ihi exprlniuui qualcm corum narratio qui de ejus exitu et de ex* 
liWBis Verbis mecum su&t looati." — Pole to Beooeielli: M^ritU VoL m. 
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mercy, wfllingly now I leave this firail and wicked flesbi 

in sure hope that Thou wilt in better wise restore it 
to nie atrain at the last (lav in the resurrection of the 
just. I beseech Thee, most merciful Lord Jesu Christ, 
tliat Thou wilt by thy grace make strong my soul 
against all temptation, and defend me with the buckler 
of thy mercy against all the assaults of the devil. I 
see and acknowledge that there is in myself no hope of 
sal /ation ; luit all my confidence, hope, and trust is in 
ihv most merciful <roodness. I have no merits nor 
good works which I may allege before Thee : of sin 
and evil works, alas! I see a great heap. But yet^ 
through thy mercy, I trust to be in the number of them 
to whom Thou wilt not impute their sins, but wilt take 
and accept me for righteous and just, and to be the 
inheritor of everlasting life. Thou, merciful Lord, 
wast born for my sake ; Thou didst sutter both hunger 
and thirst for my sake ; all thy holy actions and w orks 
Thou wroughtest for my sake ; Thou suiFeredst both 
grievous pains and torments for my sake ; finally. Thou 
gavest thy most precious body and blood to be shed on 
the cross for mv sake. Now, most merciful Saviour, 
let all these things profit me that Thou hast freely dune 
for me, which hast given Thyself also for me. Let thy 
blood cleanse and wash away the spots and foulness of 
my sins. Let thy righteousness hide and cover my 
unrighteousness. Let the merits of thy passion and 
bloodshedding be satisfaction for my sins. Give me. 
Lord, thv <irace, that the faith in mv salvation in thy 
blood waver not, but may ever be firm and constant ; 
tliat the hope of thy mercy and life everlasting never 
decay in me ; that love wax not cold in me ; finally* 
that the weakness of my flesh be not overcome with 
fear of death. Ghrant me, merciiul Saviour, that when 
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death hath shut up the eyes <^ my body, yet ihe ejoa 
of soul may still behold and look upon Thee ; and 
when death hath taken away the use of my tongue, 

yet my heart may cry and say unto Thee, Lord, into 
thy lumds I commend my soul. Lord Jesu, 
receive my spirit. Amen." ^ 
Ith these words upon his lips perished a statesman 
whose character will for ever remain a problem.' For 
eight years his influence had been supreme with the 
king — supivme in parHament — supreme in convoca- 
tion ; the nation, in the ferment of revolution, was ab- 
solutely controlled by him ; and he has left 
character ^.j^^ Ysrmt of his individual genius stamped 
indelibly, while the metal was at white heat, into the 
constitution of the country. Wave after wave has 
rolled over his work. Romanism flowed back over it 
under Mary. Puritanism, under another even grander 
Cromwell, overwhelmed it. But Romanism ebbed 
again, and Puritanism is dead, and the polity of the 
Church of England remains as it was left by its creator^ 
And not in the Church only, but in all departments 
of the public service, Cromwell was the sovereign guide. 
In tlie Foreio;n Office and the Home Office, in Star 
Chaml)ei- and at council table, in dockyard and law 
court, Grom well's intellect presided — Cromwell's hand 
executed. His gigantic ccMTespondence remains to 
witness for his varied energy. Whether it was an 
ambassador or a commissioner of sewers, a warden of a 
company or a tradesman who was injured by the guild, 
a Ushop or a heretic, a justice of the peace, or a serf 

1 Pravcrof the Lord Cromwell on the ScafTold: Foxe, Vol. V. 
* His death seeins to have been needlessly painful throug^i the awk^*ard« 
■Mi «f Am CKeentioiier, " a ragged and batdierij nuMr, who w: n» 
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ciyiiig for emancipation^ Cromwell was the universal 
antlioritj to whom all officials looked for instmction, 

and all sufferers looked for redress. Hated by all those 
who had grown old in an earlier system — by the 
wealtliy, whose interests were touched by his reforms 

by the snperstitious, whose prejudices he wounded 
— he was the defender of the weak, the defender of tiie 
poor, defender of the fatherless and forsaken " ; and 
for his work, the long maintenance of it has borne wit- 
ness that it was good — that he did the thing which 
England's true interests required to be done. 

Of the manner in which that work was done it is less 
easy to speak. Fierce laws fiercely executed — an nn- 
flinching resolution which neither danger could daunt 
nor saintly virtue move to mercy — a long list of solemn 
tragedies — weigh upon his memory. He had taken 
upon himself a task beyond the ordinary strengtli of 
man. His diiBculties could be overcome only by in- 
flexible persistence in the course which he had marked 
out for himself and for the state -; and he supported his 
weakness by a determination which imitated the un- 
bending fixity of a law of nature. lie pursued an 
object the excellence of wln'eh, as his mind saw it, 
transcended all other considerations — the treedom of 
England and the destruction of idolatry : and those 
who from any motive, noble or base, pious or impioos, 
crossed his path, he crushed, and passed on over their 
bodies. 

Whether the same end could hav^e been attained by 
gentler methods is a question which many persons sup- 
pose they can easily answer m tne affirmative. Some 
diffidence of judgment, however, ought to be taught by 
die recollection that the same end was purchased in 
svery other country which had the happiness to attain 
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to it at all, only by years of bloodshed, a single day or 
week of m hich caused larger human misery than the 
whole period of the administration of Cromwell. Be 

this as it will, his aim was noble. For his actions he 
paid with liis life ; and he followed his victims by the 
same road which they had trodden before him, to the 
oigh tribunal, where it may be that great natures who 
on earth have lived in mortal enmity may learn at last' 
lo miderstand each other. 

Two days after, Barnes, Grarret, and Jerome died 
fnjy SO. bravely at the stake, tlieir weakness uiul want 
^fSudon wisdom all atoned for, and serving their 
lutTlui Great Master in their deaths better than 
woi.t«. Yia^ Him in their lives. With 

ihem perished, not as heretics, but as traitors, the three 
Romanizing priests. The united executions were de- 
jigned as an evidence of the even liand of the council, 
riie execution of traitors was not to imply an indulgence 
jf heresy ; the punishment of heretics should give no 
hope to those who were disloyal to their king and coun- 
tiy. But scenes of such a kind were not repeated. 
The effect was to shock, not to edify.^ The narrow 
theory could be carried out to both its cruel extremes 
only where a special purpose was working upon pa9> 
sion^ specially excited. 

1 **Mm]aHi^iMytir]iatparttoiUlowortotik«.*'— FcK^ 
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